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WATER SUPPLY OF TOWNS. 


W ATKli, ill consequence of its intimate connection with so many of tlie 
tastes, convonieiiccs, and necessities of life, becomes a subject of 
iiiiivcTSiil {ind nevisr -failing interest. Its position in the landscape as 
sea, lake, and running stream, affects tlie sense of beauty ; to the eye of the 
naturalist engaged in classifying and describing the contents of the gloJ)e,' 
it is a substance having numerous properties and relations; it is a grand 
example of the mechanical laws and gravitating power impressed upon all 
material things ; and as an agent in the economy of the world, it enters 
largely into the operations of production and change. It is the highway 
of tlie vrorld, the (dieap defence of nations, the boundary of possessions, 
tlie element of existence to an immense living population. Lastly, it is an 
indispensable re([uisite and manifold convenience of the every-day life of 
human beings : alike to the uncivilised and civilised, to the roaming tribes 
of the wild, and thy settled inhabitants of our crowded cities. 

Tlie uses of water in daily life lead to the adoption of means for 
providing it in proper (juantity, quality, atid readiness to every place 
of human habitation; and among the various arts that make up our 
civilisation, this has a leading position of importance. Of late years, 
great improvements have been introduced into the department of the 
public water supply, and efforts continue to be made towards still farther 
improvements. Our object in the present Taper is to touch upon the 
chief points of information connected with the sources and qualities of 
water, and the public arrangements for the supply of town populations — 
restricting ourselves solely to the condition and requirements of our own ; 
country. <• 
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SOURCES, OF WATER SUPPLY. 

The great masses of liquid constituting the seas and oceans of the 
globe, are unfit for many of the purposes of water, on account of the 
excess of soluble matter they contain, dissolved out of the solid crust 
of the earth, and concentrated by the evaporation of ages. Sea water, 
besides its principal ingredient, common salt, contains salts of lime and 
magnesia in considerable amount, and cannot be used for drinking, cooking, 
or washing. But the process of evaporation or distillation constantly going 
on over the whole liquid surface of our planet, yields to the atmosphere a 
pure supply — and this descending as rain, may be collected in situations 
where it is not permitted to acquire the disqualifying ingredients of the 
ocean liquor. Sometimes a water contracts impurities at one part of its 
course, and is freed of them at another part : the connection with the solid 
earth is not wholly a cause of deterioration. The chief sources of supply 
may be described as surface-collection, rivers, and springs : — 

Surface Collentiou. 

Water descending in rain may be ranked as a species of distilled water, 
and if collected on clean surfaces, it will be the purest which nature 
can supply. In its descent through the atmosphere, it brings witli it a 
quantity of common air, together with any other gases that may be alloat, 
and also tho fine particles of dust raised by the wind, and continually prescjiit 
in the lower stratum of the aerial ocean. A certain small amount of impurity 
is thus contracted before it reaches the gr<mnd ; but what is of still more 
consequence, water in this condition 1ms an intense attraction for the saline 
and other soluble matters which it finds on the surlace. What arc termed 
organic impurities, or the corrupting ingredients derived from vegetable 
and animal bodies, living or dead, are taken up in large quantities by rain 
water, so thjit a very short time sufTiccs to taint the fresh-fallen shower. 
Hence the water caught on house-tops, althougli admirably adapted for 
washing, is not usually pleasant for drinking: part of tho unfitness, 
however, arises fro'm its wanting the proper degree of ceolness. Kaiii 
water collected on shipboard is noted for its tendency to rapid j)utrefactioii. 
Surface water, therefore, with its freedom from saline ingredients, has the 
disadvantage of possessing a strong afiinity for organic impurities, these 
being diffused over eviry surface in the neighbourhood of living beings. 

But surface water, considered' as a source of supply, is not the same as 
the rain water gathered from house-tops, if we resort to a barren district 
of rock or sand, destitute of vegetation, and remote from the pollution of 
towns, we may obtain water such tliat, notwithstanding the solvent power 
of the fresh-fallen rain, hardly any organic impurity has entered into its 
composition. Accordingly, water in this condition may be a highly 
proper source of supply. It cannot be said of any surface beforehand that 
it is eligible as a coUecting-ground ; very careful examination of the water 
actually collected, especii^y in the hot months of summer and autumn, is 
required to determine this point. The grand advantage of this mode of 
js — ^the absence of salts in solution, rendering the water soft in, 
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respect of washing, and free from any peculiar taste of soda, magnesia, 
iron, or other mineral impregnation. The disadvantages arc — first and prin- 
cipally, the presence of organic impurities; next, the necessity of impounding 
reservoirs so large as not only to secure that the excess of the wet months 
may avail for the deficiency of the dry months, but even that the excess of. 
a wet year may be transferred for the supply of an unusually dry year ; and 
lastly, the impossibility of obtaining water sufficiently cool for drinking in 
the warm season. Notwithstanding these general defects, it happens in 
various places tliat a surface supply is the best that can be had, and is, on 
the whole, satisfactoiy. 


Rivers. 

The water obtained from running streams is in part what has flowed 
immediately from the surface, and in part the water of springs, shallow or 
deep. In any ease, a considerable amount of contact with the ground has 
been permitted, and in consequence saline matter is liable to be dissolved 
in a greater or less degree. The extent of the impregnation, as weU as the 
kind of material dissolved, will depend on the rocks and strata of the river 
basin. Water flowing from granite rock, as the river Dee in Aberdeen- 
shiro^has a very smdl quantity of dissolved salts. Slate formations are 
also mvourable to the purity of the water flowing over them. Sandstone 
is very inferior in’ this respect, while the limestone and chalk covering large 
distri(!ts of the country impart a nearly constant amount of lime-salt to adl 
the running streams. The lime is not unfrequcntly accompanied by 
magnesia; and when this last substance is present in great quantity, it 
marks out a distinct and peculiar species of water. 

Kiver waters, besides the qualities they derive from their primitive 
sources, are ajjt to contain mud and matters in suspension, and are thus 
deficient in the clearness and transparency so essential to the satisfaction 
of the eye in a drinking water. Tlio agitation which a running river 
undergoes prevents stagnation and such decay of organic matter, sometimes 
with an oflensivc smell, as occurs in canals ; but it also deprives the water 
of some air and free carbonic acid, which renders it, according to the 
opinion of many, less fresh to the tasic. Moreover, the water partakes of 
the extremes of summer and winter temperature, and in the hot months can 
hardly be free of organic impurities and insects. But, on the other hand, 
the supply from one of our large rivers is boundless and imfailing ; and it 
conveys the surface drainage and spring effusions of a large tract of 
country without incurring any trouble or expense as to the original sources. 
With far more of mineral impurity than surface water, river water will 
usually present less of vegetable and animal impurity, in consequence of the 
tendency of the mineral impurity tp increase, while the organic impurities 
dimmish, by time apd exposure. 

Springs. 

When water falling on the surface of the ground sinks into the soil, 
descending downward by slow percolation till it encounters an impervious 
bottom, and rises up at some convenient opening by the force of hydrostatic 
pressure, the outgusli is called a spring. Beds of sand and gravel, as well 
, as the surface-coating of soil, allow a free passage to water; buj^s course 
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^ is as completely cheeked by a bed of clay as by the solid rock. Hence the 
* course of the percolation follows the direction of the porous beds. It may 
happen that water, in pursuing a lateral direction in the pervious strata, 
passes beneath as well as above an impervious layer ; and between the two 
it will be hemmed in with the whole force of the downward pressure at the 
spot where it enters the soil. If there be no outlet, the pervious stratum 
thus enclosed will be saturated and choked, and the water must either iiiid 
sonic other course, or lie stagnant on the surface ; but if an opening occurs 
anywhere in the upper enclosing bed, through it will the water rush up with 
a force determined by the difference of level between the mouth of tlie 
opening and the surface where the rain first enters. Springs are often 
formed artificially by boring in this way through a bed of clay or rock, in 
order to tap a deep porous layer charged with water, the result of steady 
percolation from some distant sur&cc. Sometimes the passage of the 
liquid is hy fissures and crevices in tlie rocks — ^at otlier times by compact 
beds of sliingle, sand, or gravel. The gravitating force carries it downward 
to tlie lowest deptlis that it can reach, and again upward so as to find one 
level in cvciy direction. Hence -water falling on high grounds, and entering 
the soil, is sure to emerge somewhere on the low grounds, perhaps wdth a 
considerable x)rcssuro. If wo could conceive a mountain formed of a ]|^rous 
top and impervious side, so as to retain the water while it sinks imo tlie 
mass — and if this impervious layer were to cease at th’e foot, the water 
-would pass down as in' a siphoiij and burst out with energy at the 
termination of the layer in question. But this upiier stratum might he 
conceived to extend for miles along the plain in unbroken continuance, in 
which case the mountain water would have no opportunity of showing 
itself; till at last some interruption or cleft, or some excavation by the 
Iwnd of man, occurs to relievo the pciit-up waters ; and out they flow with 
the high pressure still upon them, nobody being able to guess where they 
had their origin. The conditions necessary to the occurrence of springs 
are therefore: — Is/, The rain falling on the higher grounds must find 
admission into the interior to some considerable deptli ; 2r/, By the force 
of the pressure from above it must pass in' lateral directions — in other 
words, it must find pervious beds or openings right and left; llr/j it must 
become hemmed in above by some stratum that does not give an easy 
passage, and therefore concentrates the pressure on tlie places where oiieii- 
ings occur ; and 4//i, In the lower grounds where it has descended beneath 
an obstructing bed, there must be interruptions, fissures, or pervious strata, 
■whereby it can rise to the surface again. Mountain districts, and a varied 
and irregular stmtilication of alternating pervious and impeiwloiis layers, 
arc favourable to the concentration of water and its discharge in the. form 
offsprings; while, on the other hand, flat regions and uniform coverings of 
sandiuid gravel render springs impossible. In this last case there Avould 
be a uniform soakage of the soil, varied only by such shallow pools, lakes, 
and rivulets as the inequality of the surface could give rise to. A compact 
rocky formation, without Assures or other communication with the subter- 
ranean depths, would likewise be devoid of springs ; the water prohibited 
from. Altering its way into the interior would pass down at once over the 
snr^lM^e to seek the lowest level that it could find. 

Tlie slow, percolation through the interstices of a gravelly layer, or by 
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the crevices of rocks, is the cause of the mineral impurities wliich distinguish 
the water of springs. At the same time, this slow action most effectually 
rids the water of any organic impurities contracted at the Surface. Air, 
too, is largely taken in along with the saline matter of the rocks, and the 
temperature of the interior is imparted to the whole mass ; whence it 
liappens that springs of moderate depth represent the average temperature 
of a climate. Very deep springs are of a higher temperature. The 
qualities that recommend water to the eye and to the palate belong in a 
pre-eminent degree to spring water t it is clear, sparkling, and cool, and is 
totally free from the offensive taint so common in all other waters, as well 
as devoid of the animalculas generated by organic impurity. 

From this brief sketch of the principal sources of supply we now pass 
to a more minute description of the various qualities of waters. 


QUALITY OF WATER. 

Quality in water has reference to one or other of the following points : — 
Tlie presence or absence of mud or other solid matters in suspension; 
Salts and mineral matters in solution, which do not affect the clearness 
or transparency of the liquid. Some of these salts cause the property 
commonly known Iby the name of hardnm ; 3</, Organic matter, or the 
jDroducts of vegetable and animal life; 4^/^, The presence of atmospheric 
air and carbonic acid, and also of certain offensive gases, the result of the 
decomposition of organic matter ; and The temperature. 

' Solid Impurities. 

When running water comes upon a loose bottom, it carries the finer 
particles along with it, and the quicker its flow the larger the pieces tliat it 
can keep afloat. Jf the water comes into a position of perfect stillness, the 
matters thus floated gradually sink to the bottom again — the heaviest first, 
and the others in succession. Should any portion Consist of fine impalpable 
dust, such as is raised by the wind, and floats in the stillest air, the sub- 
sidence is very slow indeed ; days, or even weeks, may not bring about a 
perfect clearance. The particles gathered from beds of clay are tlie most 
difficult to separate from water by mere subsidence; either they are in a 
state of greater fineness than pariicles of lime, silica, or other minerals, or 
else the water has a more than ordinary adhesiveness to the material of 
clay. Whatever be the reason, the agitation of water in contact with a 
clay surface imparts a drab or rhubarb colour, arising from the diffusion of 
fine solid particles ; and a river once contaminated in this way seems never 
' to become clear again. The stagnation of streams in very flat districts, 
such as the fen countries of England, contributes to their defilement in this 
particulai*. A rapid current sweeps away all the loose particles lying in its 
bed, and leaves nothing at last but rock pr pebbles too hctavy to be moved ; 
hence it is only by wearing off the hard surface remaining that quick- 
flowing streams make themselves muddy. Kivers draining cultivated land 
generally contain a portion of tlie loose soil, especially after heaVy rains. 
The water most free from solid impurity is that derived from springs or 
^ which flows over barren rocks. 


5 
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The earthy matters of soils and rocks are not the only solid impurities 
that may occur iii water. In some circumstances ii'on and lead may be 
found in suspension. Vegetable and animal matter, not to speak of live 
insects, may likewise be present in solid s^jecks. The drainage of a town 
is a compound of salts dissolved, and of solid matters suspended, in the 
current, both classes of substances being useful as manure. 

Tlic methods of clearing water from mud and matters in suspension are 
subsidence and hltratiou. The method of subsidence proceeds on the 
supposition that Uie solid earthy particles are heavier than water, and will 
gradually sink to the bottom when the maan is perfectly still. For the 
grosser kinds of mud this is quite true, but the hue, impalpable, drab- 
coloured clay is not displaced in this way. I’he other method, filtration, 
wc slrnll describe in a subsequent section. 

To Bei)arate clay i)owdcr from water, the practice has long be(;ii resorted 
to in India and China of putting in a juece of alum, which seems to act by 
the property it has of curdling some organic substances, and of causing 
others to adhere as dyes to such solid matters as may happen to be in tlic 
water. Tliis is the oldest known device for purifying water by anything 
approaching to a chemical process. 

DisBolvcd Impurities. 

The impregnations of salts and mineral ingredients gathered up from the 
earth’s surface are very niiinerous. The following statement by Professor 
Clark of Aberdeen, given in evidence before the Health of Towns Commis- 
sion, contains an enumeration of the principal impurities of this class : — 

Being asked, ‘ Vou have stated that tho water usually contains saline 
impurities ; of what do those consist ? * lie stated in reply — ‘ The most 
material are earthy salts; tliat is, salts of lime and salts of magnesia. 
1 call the earthy salts tlic most material, because it is the presence 
of earthy salts that gives rise to hardness. There is also usually present 
common salt, and sometimes bicarboiuitcs of soda and potasli ; but mmc 
of these affects the liardness of water. The most important ])ortion of the 
earthy salts may be reckoned the bicarbonate of lime. The whole salts 
present, whether earthy or not, may be distinguished into two parts-— 
according as they are neutral to test paper, or alkaline to test paper — the 
neutral portion, and the unneutralised portion. The unneutraliscd portion 
consists entirely of bicarbonates, those of lime and magnesia, which are the 
earthy bicai'bonates, and in some waters those of potash and soda, which 
are the alkaline bicarbonates. The neutral portion consists of the neutral 
salts of earths and alkalies — such as gypsum and common salt. Salts of 
iron occur also occasionally in waters that are in use. Such salts impiirt 
an inky taste to the 'water, and they give a yellowish tkit to linen that is 
washed by the water containing them. They, too, produce hardness.’ 

Of the* salts thus enumerated the foremost are salts of lime. The 
bicarbonate of lime is the chief eximple of w'hat Professor Clark terms the 
ummt/lralised division ; this bicarbonate is derived from chalk or limestone, 
and may bo considered as chalk (carbonate of lime) with a double dose of 
carbonic acid, which second dose changes the chalk from an insoluble salt 
into a soluble one. The waters having bicarbonate of lime for their chief 
impurity arp familiarly spoken of as the ^ chalk waters.’ 

C . 
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0£ the neuHrol salts of lime, the chief instaiuje is sulphate of lime or 
gypsum. The important distinction between tlie bicarbonate and the 
eulpliatc lies in the fact, that the first, the bicarbonate, may be in great part 
precipitated by boiling; whereas the second, the sulplmte’, cannot be so 
precipitated. The hardening quality of the one is therefore curable by a 
simple process, whereas the other is not affected by the same process. 
Of the two kinds of impurities, the clialk is much less objectionable than 
the gypsum. The river Tliames and its tributaries, and the shallow springs 
of the London basin, are chalk waters, and all of them may lose upwards of 
two-thirds of their chalk and of their liardness by prolonged boiling. 

The salts of lime are chiefiy injurious on account of their giving to water 
the well-known quality termed hardness, of which wo shall afterwards speak. 
No bad effect on the human system can with certainty be attributed to 
lime occurring by itself in any water; but the notion sortietimes enter- 
tained, that this salt is either indispensable or salutary in the water taken 
into tlie animal body, is without the smallest foundation. 

The other class of salts coming under the head of earthy salts are salts 
of 'tnagnenia. Magnesia is apt to be present in small quantity along with 
olialk and other salts of lime ; when it exists in any largo proportion it 
determines a very distinct species of water, of which examples have been 
found in Leicester and Birmingham. Magnesia does not produce hardness 
with the same regularity and precision as lime does ; in the company of 
lime it sometimes does not occasion the consumption of more soap, but 
only causes tlie soap-suds to cmdle. This curdling of the soap renders 
such waters particularly unfit for the washing of clothes. 

Although there is the same uncertainty as to the positive effects of 
magncjsiaii waters on the animal system that there is in respect to lime ■ 
waters, yet as salts of magnesia in large doses are known to act as powerful 
medicines, it is barely possible that it may have some medicinal influence, 
but probably of a different kind, in the small doses occurring in an ordinary 
magnesian water. A recent observation by Graves, a foreign physician, 
tliat magnesia is the characteristic ingredient of waters in the districte 
where the diseases called cr&tenmm and g(Atre (wens) abound, is worthy of 
attention. The surmise has sometimes been made, that certain waters 
supplied to to^viis, containing a large amount of saline matter in solution, 
have been instrumental in fostering diseases among the population, but 
tlio fact has not been ascertained with rigorous certainty, still less has 
the injurious ingredients been discriminated from others not injurious. 
Nevertheless enough is known to render all waters abounding in lime, 
magnesia, or other salts, highly undesirable in the supply of towns* 

Of salts of soda and potask the principal is common salt, or the muriate of 
soda, feulphate of soda — Glauber’s salt — occurs along with the muriate in 
the salt springs of watering-places as well as in the sea waters. None of all 
these salts have any effect on the hardness. In the case of sea water, which 
is very hard, the effect is not due to common salt, but to the lime and mag- 
iiesLaii salts dissolved in it ; were it not for these, sea water would he per- 
fectly suitable for washing, although not for drinking. The high proportion 
of soda salts contained m some springs unfits them for common use. The 
salts of the alkalies, soda and potash, as distinguished firom the sahs of the 
^ c^irths, lime and magnesia, are undoubtedly very active as mediginal agentS| 
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and arc therefore objectionable ingredicutft of water when present in any 
great amount. Tlie Artesiaii'well water of London contains a large amount 
of alkaline salts. As an example — a well 400 feet deep, sunk at the 
Camden station of the Great Western liailway, is found to contain about 
forty -two grains per gallon of soda-salts, muriate, carbonate, and sulphate, 
with liardly a trace of any earthy salt; and the general character of these 
wells is, to have a small portion of earthy matter, such as lime or magnesia, 
and a very largo portion of soda or other alkaline salts. The water is 
extremely soft fur, washing purposes, and well adapted for cookciy ; but it 
is doubtful if so great an amount of alkali habitually imbibed be not 
injurious to the bodily system. 

Salts of trm in (‘onsidera\>le quantity make what is technically named 
cludyheate waters, and belong to the medicinal class. When the iron 
exists in tho spring as carbonate, whicli is the most usual case, on exposure 
to the air it is changed into tho peroxide, and falls down in the form of 
ai^ochrey precipitate. 

Iliirdnc6<i of Water. 

The quality of hardness in water is commonly recognised by the diffi- 
culty experienced in washing, and by the amount of soap necessary to- 
form a lather. This quality is injurious also in the preparation of food; 
but its action is most universally felt in washing operations. It occasions 
an enormous wasti* of soap, an extra labour in w'ashing, and a corresponding 
tcfir and wear of clothes. 

The most usual hardening ingredients arc the salts of lime. Every 
lime -salt whatsoeviu* hardens water and destroys soap in proportion to the 
lime present. Salts of magnesia are liardeniiig salts, but not in a regular 
proportion to the quantity, there being some irregularities in their action. 

Erofessor (.^lark has devised a scale of hardness which is now universally 
employed in the chemical description of waters. I'he hardening effect that 
would be produced by one grain of chalk dissolved in a gallon of water 
is one degree of liardncss; in like manner four grains per gallon would 
produce four degrees of hardness ; ten grains ten degrees ; and so on. The 
degrees arc expressed in numbers- thus T, 4 , 10\ 15', are one, four, ten, 
fifteen degrees respectively. AV'hcn any otlicr salt of lime is the hardening 
ingredient, the measure is still by grains of clialk; if a certain amount of 
gypsum bo dissolved in water, the effect is not expressed in grains of 
gypsum, but in tho grains of chalk requisite to produce the same hardening 
effect. All equal quantity of cahuum, the metallic base of all the linie-saltK, 
will always produec the same degree of hardness whatever acid it be com- 
bined with — that is, whether it be carbonate, sulphate, muriate, or any 
other combination of lime. Hence it is very easy to calculate the number 
of grains of any salt which will produce a given degi'eo of liardness ; but it 
is* fdways to be understood that when hardness is caused by any other salt 
than the carbonate — by gypsum, for instance — the number of degrees does 
not express the number of grains of Uiat salt per gallon ; and on the otlier 
bond, if a water were said to possess ten grains per gallon of gypsum, that 
would not constitute 10' of liardness; the computation wotdd show only 
; indeed if 74 grains of chalk were converted into gypsum, they would 
produce 10 grains. But in an analysis setting forth a given number of 
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grains of carbonate of lime, that number would strictly express the degrees 
on Clark's scale. 

The scale of hardness increases with the consumption of soap 
requisite to form a latlier. Professor Clark has made use of this fact in 
his process of testing for hardness — process of extreme delicacy. It 
consists in the employment of a solution of soap of measured strength ; and 
according to the quantity of solution requisite to form a lather of a certain 
duration is the hardness of the water. By this test the value of a water 
for washing purposes, and for all other purposes where hardening matter 
is an objection, can be determined witli great ease, and with a precision 
scarcely equalled by any process in chemistry. The employment of the 
definite scale of hardness, and of the soap test for measuring its amount, 
lias tended more than any ether circumstance to facilitate the determina- 
tion of proper waters for the supply of towns. 

Next to wasliing, the deleterious consequences of hardness are felt iii 
various culinary operations, and especially in the infusion of tea. It is a 
fact of universal experience that hard water is unfit for tea ; but as yet 
the only approach to an accurate determination of the effects of different 
degrees of hardness is seen in the following (question contained in Pro- 
fessor Clark’s Evidence to the Croneral Board of Health : — 

‘ It is generally admitted that hard water is unfit for the purposes of 
washing and cooking ? With regard to cooking, perhaps the most impor- 
tant material is tea. 1 have been very desirous of making experiments on 
waters of known degrees of hardness upon a given average of tea, with the 
assistance of some gentleman experienced in the tasting of teas for com- 
mercial purposes. My health has heretofore prevented me from making 
any more than merely preliminary experiments. From these it a])peared 
that hard water was very unlit for the purpose of making tea. In making 
use of a series of waters at 4^, 8", 12', 10^ of hardness, the strength of the 
infusion, as manifested by the depth of colour produced, was evidently in 
a series such that each infusion could be sensibly distinguished from the 
one next to it, above or below, the hardest water giving the least depth of 
colour, and the softest water tlic greatest. At 4“ of hardness the infusion 
was transparent, with no sensible muddiiiess ; at (>’ the transparency of the 
infusion began to be injured; at 12’ there .was a distinct nmddiness; at 
IG’ this muddiness had become very decided; and above in'* it was dis- 
gusting, No such muddiness appeared with any of the waters after pouring 
off the first infusion and making a second. With regard, again, to depth 
of colour, it is very worthy of remark, that whereas the greatest depth 
was observed in the first infusion in the softest water, and the least depth 
in the hardest, now, in "the second infusion the same thing was observed 
again, with this difference, that in the harder waters the depth of colour 
was proi^ortionally still less ; not only absolutely less, as might be expected, 
but relatively less. In making these experiments, about half an ounce of 
tea was made use of with a pint of boil^g water ; so that you will under-' 
stand the result if you suppose in each of two similar teapots half an ounce 
of tea be put, and over each a pint of boiling water, but in tJjc one case at 
4" of hardness, and in the other case at IG"*, the infusion at 4“ will turn out 
much stronger than the infusion at 16": the infusion at 4" will be trans- 
parent ; the infusion at 16^ will be offensively muddy. But supposing you 
No. 19. , 9 
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pour off the first infusion, and make a second infusion, then the second 
infusion at 4® will be a little weaker in colour than the first infusion at 4" ; 
while the second infusion at IG" will be of a still proportionally weaker 
colour than the first infusion at 16®. In short, hard water is bad for a 
first infusion, still worse for a second. The only way of making an infusion 
of tea witk waters at 8“, 12®, or 16®, equally strong with an infusion by 
water at 4®, is to increase in each case materially the quantity of tea 
intused. Sub-carbonate of soda in crystals may be made use of in Tery 
small quantities, in order to soften the water, and make it fitter for the 
purpose of infusing tea ; it produces this effect by decomposing the earthy 
salts present; but if made use of in any jiroportion beyond above what 
will exactly decompose the earthy salts present, the excess may indeed 
deepen the colour of the infusion — ^l)y dissolving some coloured vegetable 
extract, such as pure water would not dissolve — ^biit it will infallibly injure 
the fine fiavour of the tea to all persons not accustomed to the taste of 
soda in their tea.* 

According to M. Soyer — who was requested by the General Board of 
Health to try the effects of hard and soft water in cooking, and was pro- 
vided with solutions of known hardness for tliat purpose — ^the operation of 
hard water is prejudicial both to meat and vegetables. 

From the foregoing ex])eriment8 on tea, it will bo seen that when water 
approaches to S'" of hardness, it begins to be decidedly unfavourable to the 
infusion. It may be stated generally, that for the purposes of washing and 
cooking a water of less than O'* is soft, but above this point the hardness 
becomes objectionable. At 8^ the water is moderately hard, at 12'" it is 
very hard, at 16' the hardness is excessive, and much above this it is 
intolerable. It must alw'ays bo home in mind, however, that a water 
reducible to 6® by ordinary boiling is not an extremely objectionable water, 
eveti although in its unboiled state it may have as much as 12 * or 1 G* 
of hardness. But a water such tliat boiling will not reduce it to 6® may 
be reckoned as altogether nnsuitabie for a town supply. 

To make these observations more intelligible, wc may mention a few 
instances of known waters with their place in the scale. The water of the 
Dee at Aberdeen, which is used for the supply of the town, is IJ® of hard- 
ness ; this is about the greatest softness ever found in a natural water, and 
is attributable to the granitic character of the river basin. The river 
Clyde, supplying Glasgow, is 4i®, and may also be reckoned a soft water. 
The Thames at London, as well as the New River, is about 13*, while 
many of the tributaries of the Thames rise as high as 16® ; but being all 
chalk waters, they may be materially softened by boiling. Springs from 
the chalk commonly range from 16® to 18® ; but particular springs are to 
be met with in some parts of the world four or five times as hard, from 
the presence of bicarbonate of lime. In many parts of the continent 
hard waters abound; but the testing of waters has not been so much 
attended to there as hi tliis country. If, however, the hardness of con- 
tmental waters were as great gen(9*ally as it is known to be in some 
districts, a reason would be afforded for the comparatively limited use of 
tea in continental countries. 

The operations of the *Geuetal Board of Health have led to an extensive 
examination of the waters of England and Wales, which has yielded thi 
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following important result, stated in the Board’s Report on the Metropo- 
litan Water Supply : — • 

‘ We had 424 different specimens of water from different parts of the 
country tested, and we find that, in respect to hardness, the follow^ are 
the results : — ,0 

* 1 . Wells and springs (264 specimens), average hardness, 25°^86. 

2. Rivers and brooks (111 specimens), average hardness, 13®'05. 

‘ 3. Land and surface-drainage (49 specimens), average hardness, 4'’-94.’ 

It thus appears that in England the hardness of springs in general is 
excessive ; that a very large number of rivers have an injurious and 
exceptionable amount of hardness ; and that surface waters maybe collected 
in a state that is to bo considered soft. 

Alkalinity of Waters. 

All the salts that exist in a water in the form of bicarbonates have an 
alkaline action when tested by litmus paper. Not the bJearbonates of the 
alkaline salts merely — those, namely, of soda and potash — but also the 
bii^arbonates of the earths, lime and magnesia, have an alkaline character* 
I'hc bicarbonate of lime, therefore, which is a cause of hardness, is 
also a cause of alkalinity. Professor Clark has made an importont 
application of this fact, by introducing an alkaline test, to ascertain 
whether a lime salt present in a water be a sulphate or a carbonate 
of lime. The test for hardness, taken by itself, does not show wliat 
sul)st*mcc causes the hardening effect, and more especially it fails to 
point out whether the hardening salt can be precipitated by boiling. But 
should it be found that a, water, whose saline contents are chiefly salts of 
lime, has an alkalinity as great as its liardncss, it is evidently a chalk 
water, and not a gypsum water. Ten degrees of hardness due to chalk 
would cause 10 “ of alkalinity (one degree of alkalinity being what is caused 
by one grain of chalk dissolved in a gallon of water) ; 10 " of liardness due 
to gypsum would show no alkalinity. The great use of .the alkaline test 
is to (listinguish between the carbonate and the sulphate of lime, or between 
the curable and the incurable hardness. 

Ill the complete process of testing w’ater introduced by Professor Clark, 
and employed on all \vaters tested for the General Board of. Health, the 
hardness and alkalinity are determined in the water first unboiled, and 
next after boiling for t\yo hours without loss by steam. The results of 
siudi an examination leave scarcely any practical point to be desired with 
reference to the mineral impurities of a water. Not merely is the hardness 
known, but the cause of it is asceiiained, and also the effect of boiling in 
diminishing its amount. Some chemists are accustomed to ascertain also 
the total saline matter presenf by evaporation. 

' Presence of Lead in Water, 

• *j» 

Injurious effects liave frequently arisen frOm the contamination of *tniter 
with lead, derived from leaden pipes and cisterns. Some kinds of water 
arc kiiown to act powerfully on a leaden surface, and the effect is ascribed 
by chemists to the carbonic acid contained in the water. I^illed water 
h&s a very great power of absorbing carbonic acid, and is remarkable for 
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ii^ring down loadeii snrfaces. Any excess of jcarbonic acid is sure to 
bring about a corroding action bpth on iron and on lead. 

Water freely exposed to the air, and containing organic matter, acquires 
free carbonic acid. Should this water flow over a bed of lime, the carbonic 
acid will cause carbonate of lime to be dissolved, thereby forming the 
bicaroonate of lime, or the salt peculiar to chalk waters. Tn this way the 
carlK)nic acid will expend itself, and such a water will not be liable to act 
on lead. But when no bicarbonate is formed, the acid remains in its fifee 
state, and is a source of evil. 

A remarkably soft water, obtained from Bagshot Heath, near Windsor, 
was found to have poisoned some of the Queon^s hounds, and brought on 
painters' colic on one of the huntsmen. On this water Professor Clark has 
made the following interesting statement to the General Board of Health: — 
Tliroiigli the kindness of Sir James Clark, I obtained a specimen of tliis 
water, and in a few days came to the unexpected result that flltration 
would separate the lead. Thus a very simple practical means for sepa- 
rating lead, wherever it contaminates water, was discovered. This was in 
the summer of 1843. But the proces.s first came into practical use in 
spring 1844. At a marine villa of Lord Aberdeen's, some of the servants 
suffered in health from lead in water derived from pipes. Sand filtev.s 
were put up under my direction at this villa, and subsequently at Haddo 
House. On making inquiry recently at his lorclsliip’s agent in Abcrdcim, 
I learn that the filters have licen in use ever since, and that the waters 
have Iwicn tested from time to time, wiihout any lead having been dis- 
covered in them.’ 

The above discovery as to the puniication of water from lead depends 
on the fact, that the lead, although not always perceptible to the eye, is 
.not usually dissolved in the water, but floats as a solid i)owdcr, and can 
therefore be arrested by a filter. Tn the cases wliere tlie lead happens to 
be dissolved, whicli are not so freiinciit, filtration would not remove it. 

Tlie accident with the Bagshot water has led to the supposition being 
taken up that hard waters do not act upon load, and that the hardness 
being a minor evil, it should bo tolerated, rather than run the risk of being 
poisoned with soft water. But it is found that soft Avaters do not act upon 
lead in proportion to their softness, and that the presence of a large amount 
of saline matter does not uniformly give exemption from lead. The Aber- 
deen water, of little more than one degree of hardness, and containing less 
than 3J grains of solid matter, is found to have very little action on lead 
pipes ; while waters of much gi-eater mineral impurity have a very decided 
action. The fact is, that the Aberdeen water, being derived from a rapid 
river, the free carbonic acid is expelled l)y the agitation that it undergoes ; 
for agitation is found by chemists to be an eflicacioiis means of driving 
off this gas from a li^piid solution ; and, as a general rule, river waters 
contain no excess of carbonic acid. Moreover, there may be salts present 
with free cai'bonic acid in addition, in which case the salts will not prevent 
the corfbsioii of the lead. 

In drawing water from lead pipes after it has stood for some time undis- 
turbed, it is advisable to let the first portion of it run off liefore any is 
takm for use. With this precaution, little danger can arise from the Uvsc 
of lead ih but either leaden cisterns should be wholly avoided, sr 
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means taken to ascertain whether they contaminate the water; and if so^ 
a remedy should be applied. The substitution of slate for lead in the 
lining of cisterns has been recommended by Uie best authorities. 

Organic Impurities. 

The contamination of water by vegetable and animal substances iii a 
state of putrid decomposition, and by the minute forms of life bred among 
such impurities, takes place in various ways. The most obvious and abun*- 
dant source of this class of ingredients is the sewage and refuse of towns, 
and next in order may be ranked the contac;t with soils rich in organic 
matter. Among organic impurities may be classed offensive gases, such as 
carburetted, sulphuretted, and phosphiurctted hydrogen; vegetable fibres 
in a state of rottenness ; putrefying products of the vegetable or animal 
kingdoms; starch, muscular fibre, &c. ; urea and ammoniacal products; 
Vegetable Forms — [ilga^, confcrvte, fungi, &c. ; Animalcules — infusoria, 
entomostracem, annclidai or worms, &c. 

There may not be any very clear evidence as to the precise effects of 
these impurities on the animal system, but the single fact of their render- 
ing the water repulsive to the taste, and nauseous to the stomach, is suffi- 
cient to condemn their use. There is, indeed, a very great probability that 
waters highly tainted with putrid matters and loathsome insects are a 
frequent cause of diaiTha*a, especially in the hot months : the aggravation 
of the epidemic of last year by this means was shown in many instances. 
What is disagreeable to the senses must be presumed to bo unwholesome 
in addition, until the contrary is proved ; but the wholesomeness of water 
abounding in vegetation, insects, and decaying products, has never yet been 
afiirmcd by any competent judge. 

Water falling on a growing soil, and running off the surface to lie in 
stagnant ponds, is hi very favourable circumstances for being tamted with 
vegetation and animal life. W ater-plants will spring up and feed nume- 
rous tribes of animalcules, and each pool will be a constant scene of 
vitality. In such a state the waiter is usually unfit for drinking; the 
palate instantly discerns a disagreeable taint, and no one will use it who 
can do better. J 

The surface water of a district overgrown with peat-moss has usually a 
peaty flavour, as w^cll as a dark and dirty colour. The infusion of peat 
docs not breed animalcules, it being the opposite of a putrid substance — 
that is, it. rather arrests, than promotes putrefactive decay — but it is an 
objectionable ingredient nevertheless. Slow filtration has been found to 
remove the colour of the infusion ; but if the filtered water be exposed to 
boiling or evaporation, the colour returns, showing that the peaty matter 
has not been altogether removed. It is perhaps doubtful w'hether any 
siiecific unwholesomeness can be justly attributed to peat water ; but it is 
unpalatable, and the use of it is shunned by the inhabitants of peaty dis- 
tricts, especially in the hot months of the year, and even by tlie cattle. 
The presence of peat in the lands used as collecting-grounds for surface 
water— and it is generally such worthless tracts which are so employed — 
is a disadvantage attending that mode of supply. 

The most frequently-occurring source of impurity, as already stated, is 
l^e contamination of wells and running streams by sewage. A number of 
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'^(mortant observations have been made bj Br Angus Smith of Manchester,* 
waters supplied to London, at tbe request of the Metropolitan Sani- 
tary iOommissioii and the General Board of Health ; and by these observa- 
tions ho lias been able to trace the process of purification from such matters 
going on in nature — namely, the formation of the class pf salts called 
nitrates, of which class saltpetre is a member. Matter that is at first in 
the state of impure decay, offensive to the senses; and productive of losith- 
Bome ineects, becomes in course of time a stable and harmless product. Dr 
Smith was enabled to measure the quantity of organic impurity in the 
river Thames at different points by the amount of dissolved nitrate obtained 
from each point. Ho commenced his examination at the sources of the 
river, and continued it all the way to London Bridge, taking up specimens 
at successive stations. He found by this means that as the river became 
mixed with the sewage of the towns on its banks, the organic impurity 
increased accordingly, and with it tbe amount of nitrates, and other iudiesf- 
tions of such impurities. 

Dr Smith found in some of the Loudon wells an extraordinary amount 
of nitrates. The old well at Clerkenwell was found on examination to 
contain 148 grains of solid matter to the gallon, of which a part was 
nitrate of lime. If the filtration through the earth has been sufficiently 
prolonged to convert all the animal matter into nitrates, and to destroy 
other organic matter, the water will be pure, as far as the organic taint 
and the presence of niiimalculcjs arc concerned, and will in fact be neither 
disagreeable nor unwholesome. Hence it may hai)pon that wells deriving 
part of their sup]»ly even from water that has been in contact with cesspools 
and churchyards, may be lit for use — the organic matter having gone 
through its final Iransrormation, and settled down into a mere mineral 
impurity. The process of natural filtration through beds of earthy matter 
is particularly favourdble to the dcstnictiou of vegetable and animal 
renmins. But in llu; rivers, the nitrates which represent the last stage 
of, decaying matter are accompanied with the matter itself in its ofleii- 
Bivo condition. 

t Dr Smith proved by direct experiment that decomposing organic matter 
passed through a filtering bed was changed into nitric acid. ‘ Ajar, open 
at botli ends, such as is used with an air-pump, was filled wiili sand and 
some putrid yeast, which contained no nitric acid, -vyas mixed with pure 
water, and pom*ed on the sand, and allo\ve(l to filter through. The produc- 
tion of nitric acid was abundant.’ The i^roocss that takes place in an open 
river, as above described in the Tliames, goes on much* more rapidly and 
effectually in a natural or artificial filter-bed ; and hence the fact of the 
purification of wells in bad neighbour! mods. 

We are thus made acquainted with one of the ways employed in nature 
for the purification of water from organic taints of the worst description. 
If sufikiient time be allowed for the work, a perfect transfonhation of the 
offensive remains of living bodies into inoffensive mineral products will 
idways take place ; and slow filtration will tend to hasten the process. 
In the river Thames, near Loudon, the contamination goes on at a rate far 
beyond the power of natural purification in the open stream, and the water 
I continually abounds with matter in every stage of decay. But in respect 
' to other sources of water supply, a knowledge of tliis purifying process is 
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importaut in allaying apprehensions as to the impurity of wells and springs 
suspected of too close proximity to drainage or other oanse of pollution. 
If a tolerably thick bed interyene, the chances are, that a complete purifica- 
tion will be effected during the percolation ; and at all events the water 
ought not to be pronounced bad oif. mere B 4 spicion, nor until some of 
the decisive traces of organic impurity are apparent. On the othmr 
hand, mere surface waters, whether stagnant pools or running streams, 
are always liable to contain the imtransformcd and offensive kinds of 
animal and vegetable contamination. 

Living Products of Organic Impurity. 

We have already made repeated allusions to the occurrence of living 
vegetation and animals in water, of which some forms are visible to the 
naked eye, while innumerable others are disclosed by the microscope. 
These products in the London waters have been carefully studied by Dr 
Arthur Hassall, who has given valuable information respecting them, bear- 
ing on the practical arrangements for maintaining the purity of a town 
supply. 

Dr Hassall states that the deeper weUs, and spring water in, general, 
contain little or no living organic matter. Consequently it is quite possible 
to obtain a liquid perfectly free from animalcules and vegetation ; and it is 
not true tliat every drop of water teems with life. The presence of living 
creatures, vegetable or animal, discemibltj either by the naked eye or by 
the microscope, is a proof of organic taint in the water, and is one of the 
tests of this kind of impurity. 

With respect to rain water, Dr Hassall states, in his evidence before the 
General Hoard of llehlth —* ‘ 1 have made several examinations of rain 
water immediately after its descent to the earth, obtained in both town and 
country, and can confidently assert that it does not, in general, contain any 
form of living vegetable or animal matter. In procuring rain water for 
microscopic examination, it is necessary, however, that certain precautions 
should be adopted in its collection : thus the vessel into which it is to be 
received should be placed far away from houses or other buildings, and 
also raised some two fiiet above the surface of the earth ; or otherwise, in 
some cases, the drops of rain will bring down from the roofs and sides of 
houses sporules and filaments of confervoi^ the ova of infusoria, &c. the 
fonuer of which arc frequently very abundant on damp walls, sheds, 
palings, trees, &c.’ 

Thus although rain water has a strong tehdency to take up organic 
impurities, and become tainted, it is proved that it is not in any sensible 
degree contaminated when it first reaches the ground : at the moment of 
its fill! it is the purest water that nature presents, , being surpassed only by 
distilled water. 

The conditions necessary for the development of vegetation and animal- 
cules, over and above the presence of matter for them to feed on, are 
lidhtj and stiUnm. 

With regard to the probable effects on health of living creatures con- 
tained in water, we liave already remarked that precise information is 
wanting ; but Dr Hassall’s observations on this head are worthy of atten- 
tion : — * All living matter contained in water used for drink, since it is in 
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no way necessary to it, and is not present in the purest waters, is to be 
regarded as so much contamination and imparity — is therefore more or less 
injurious, and is consequently to be avoided. There is yet another view 
to be taken of the presence of these creatures in water— namely, that 
where not injurious themselves, they are yet to be regarded as tests of the 
impurity of the water in which they are found.* 

Tests of Organic Matter. 

With regard to the modes of detecting the presence and measuring the 
amount of organic matter in waters, it is to be observed that none of them 
reach the accuracy of the tests for hardness, alkalinity, and mineral impuri- 
ties in general. ITcnce the comparison of the merits of different specimens 
cannot be made with the same rigour as in the case of the other class of 
impurities. But at the same time there is no great difficulty in ascertain- 
ing that such matt('r is actually present, and there arc means of approxi- 
mating to tlic comparative amount. 

1. The first method is that followed so snccessfully by Dr Hassall — 
namely, microscopic obs<*rvation. The occurrence of the vegetable species 
and animalcules above-described is an infallible proof of the presence of 
organic impurity in its worst stages —that is, in the act of putrid decom- 
position, or in the course towards this consummation. 'Fhesc plants and 
animals feed upon the remains of oIIkt plants and animals, and cannot 
subsist upon mineral matt^T alone. A water is not perfectly pure if a 
single living being can live and jirocreate in it, and in proportion to the 
abundance of life is the amount of the impurity. Tlic stagnant pond over- 
grown with gross slimy vegetation, and swarming with insect life and with 
innumerable microscopic animalcules, gives the Iiighest possible evidence 
of its pollntiou. Moreover, in addition to tlie mere number of creatures 
that can be maintained on the foreign matters presimt in water, Dr llassall 
lias pointed out the fact, tliat particular species of creatures belong only 
to certain degrees and circumstances of pollution, so tliat the occurrence of 
a single specimen of such species stiinqis the character of a water at once. 
'One species of the jtartnnccittm he designates as tlie Thames pantnudum^ 
because he found it in all waters derived from the Thames in the imme- 
diate ntsighbourhood of London. 

From wluit lias already been said, it will be apparent that in using tlio 
microscopic test regard must be had to the season, temperature, and other 
circumstances favouring the growth of living beings. If waters are to be 
compared with one another on the iioint of orgimic pollution, they must he 
oxainincd under nearly the same conditions. Tlic months of July, August, 
and September present the aiiimalciilar activity in greatest force, and during 
those months the examination of wattT by the microscope should be made. 
A water may show no living beings in the winter, and yet be far from pure 7 
while, on the other hand, some streams, like the Thames, contain life all 
the year round, and dhfor in diftVrent seasons only in the number of species 
and of individuals. 

The microscope will show tlic jtollution of water from sewers by bringing 
intoga^w solid particles that may be identitied as belonging to the eSete 
remras flowing away in the drainage of to^ms. Such matters were abim- 
detected by Dr Hassall in his examination of the London waters. ^ 
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There Ib a certain stage of pdOlution attained in the sewer water of 
the metropolis which is fatal to animal life, and consequently where 
animalcules cannot be detected. The poisonous gases (sulphuretted hydro- 
gen, &c.) which make part of tlie contamination complained of in polluted 
water, are in this case too strong and too highly -concentrated for any 
species of living beings to exist in the midst of them. Dilution must take 
place before Kfe can begin to appear. 

2. The most usual chemical method of testing for organic impurity is to 
evaporate the water to dryness, and then to expose the solid residue to a 
red heat, so as to consume and dissipate everything but the earthy or saline 
portions. If the solid matter were weighed before being heated, and again 
weighed after the dissipation of the volatile ingredients, the difference 
would show what amoiuit had been driven off; and this difference is set 
down as organic matter, wiiile what remains is taken as the total earthy 
matter present. For example, if by evaporating a known fraction of a 
gallon of water, it were found that the total solid matter per gallon 
amounted to 12 grains, and that 9 grains remained after driving off the 
volatile portion, 3 grains would be reckoned as organic matter, and the 
remaining 9 grains earthy matter, contributing to the hardness, alkalinity, 
or other mineral quality of the water. When the amount of organic matter 
obtained in this way rises as high as 4 grains per gallon, it begins to be 
considered as excessive ; while as much as 8 or 10 grains w'ould form a 
most offensive degree of impurity. 

ITie objections to estimating the organic matter by the loss on heating 
to redness are — 1. Tliat carbonate of magnesia, and even, when in contact 
with organic matter, carbonate of lime, may lose carbonic acid ; 2. Chloride 
of magnesium, and possibly chloride of calcium, may give off some 
muriatic acid ; 3. Nitrates, more especially in contact with organic matter, 
will lose oxygen (which, though the opposite to organic matter, will be 
reckoned as organic matter), and lose perhaps also their acid; 4. Tliat 
some salts, particularly gypsum, will give off a last portion of vrater, very 
diiticult . to be separated at a lower than a red heat ; 5. That some of the 
salts, particularly common salt, arc apt to be volatilised at a red heat ; G. 
And finally, that the loss from these, and perhaps other causes, is apt to 
be proportional to the saline matter operated upon ; so that the amount of 
error in heating to redness twenty-five grains of saline matter has a chance 
to be five times more than upon five grains ; and consequently, the error on 
the estimate of the organic matter from the result thus obtained lias a 
chance of being also five times greater. 

3. The following method of ascertaining the presence of organic impurity 
has been practised by Mr llomersham the engineer: — Fill a stoppered 
bottle nearly full of the water, and put it aside in some dark place where 
it will experience a temperature of about 70° of Fahrenheit. After allow- 
ing it to stand a few weeks, draw the stopper, and apply the nose to the 
mouth of the bottle ; if the water smells in any perceptible degree, it may 
be pronounced a tainted water. 

4. Forchhammer has introduced a method of testing organic impurity 
by means of the decoloration of oxymanganate of potash. When this 
process has been so matured as to express degrees of a scale of impurity, 
h is believed capible of becoming a very effective test. 
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QUALITIES OF WATER TOR DRINKING. 

On this subject we can do nothing better than present the following 
carefully-considered statement, occurring in Professor Clark’s evidence 
before the Health of Towns Commission : — 

^In the first place, the particular kind of water that is agreeable is 
dependent very much on the habits of the drinker. If you are accustomed, 
exclusively, for a certain time to a hard water, you acquire a liking for 
hard water; if to a soft, you acquire a liking for soft, just as habit varies 
the taste for other beverages. Putting the effect of habit out of the question, 
one circumstance, which 1 think is most material for water to* bo agreeable, 
is the temperature, especially hi warm weather, when good water to drink 
is most prized. It has been supposed that water, such as is used in this 
town (London), being exposed in a room for some time, loses a portion of 
its carbonic acid. Everybody knows that water which has been in a sitting- 
room is not so agreeable as wlieii first drawn ; but I am. quite satisfied that 
whatever be the cause of its bc(;oming less agreeable, it is not in general the 
loss of the carbonic acid ; for I am quite certain that there is not in any of 
the waters about London an excess of carbonic acid over and above what 
is necessary to^ form the bicarbc»nates present.. I think the main point 
affecting the agrecablcncss of a ivater, as far as 1 have seen in examining 
water accounted agreeahhi in this town, is the temperature. In summer- 
time you have the spring waters, when fresh drawn, cool. You can have 
other waters rendered more agr(^cable than they are in .summer-time, if 
you take the pains of cooling them to the same degi’ce as tlie spring water. 
You must not liave tlie water too <*ool either, olhenvisc it is unpleasant as 
well as imsafe to drink ; hut an average temperature of the climate, wliich 
is about 50° Fahrenheit, is a v(jry agreeable temperature for water. So far 
as the presence of carbonic acid will add to the agrceablenoss of water — 
and it does so to many tastes — that quality can be imparted to any water 
by the simple expedient of adding a very small quantity of soda water. 
No doubt there are circumstances that make water ofiensive, particularly 
the presence of vegetable matter in a state of change, whether that matter be 
undergoing putrefaction or a vegetating process of any kind. In any such 
case 1 reckon the water polluted, and the taste is entirely tainted and offen- 
sive, especially to persons not accustomed to drink such water. But if water 
be free from taint, be of a sufficiently low temperatiu-c, and be not absolutely 
deprived of wholesome gaseous matter, I think it has most of the qualities 
proper to render it agreeable, allowing for the variations in taste that are 
acquii'cd. If all these conditions contributing to the agreeablehess of a water 
exist, then I think that such persons as have been accustomed to drink various 
kinds of water will be found to prefer a water containing little saline 
matter to another containing much; if a contrary impression has been 
nsuaUy entertained, it is owing to some of the other circumstances affectiug 
agrceableness having been overlooked. At the present time (the month of 
Juno), in order to obtain good drinking water for London, I would recom- 
mend the use of water that has been boiled, cooled, treated with carbonic 
acid by the addition of a little soda water, and then iced to a temperature 
rather under 50° Fahrenheit ; but all this pains to obtain good water cannot 
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be taken by the poor, or even by the generality of families in the middle 
classes. I think that if the means were taken by the existing water 
companies, water only requiring to be a little cooled in the heat of summer 
to be fit for drinking by £dl classes might be supplied — ^and should.* 

It is not generally suspected that the universal preference of spring 
water for drinking depends to a great degree on the accidental suitable- 
ness of its temperature for this purpose — a quality which of all others 
is the most easily afibeted and the most readily controlled. Smfaoe 
waters and rivers have a repulsive coldness in winter, and a disagreeable, 
unstimulating warmth in summer ; and at both extremes they would require 
to be artificially treated before being employed as a beverage. The icing 
of water down to the ireezing-point in summer is not advisable ; the use of 
a thermometer to aseertaiu when it has reached 48"' woidd be much more to 
the purpose. Water should never be drunk below 45 

Spring water is notable for containing a large quantity of atmospheric 
air, and occasionally of carbonic acid, which seems to contribute materially 
to its agroeablcness as a drink. Ex 2 )Ohiire and agitation cause the loss of 
a large quantity of this dissolved air, and by so much tend to render the 
water vapid. Effervescing drinks owe their stimulating effect to an over- 
dose of carbonic acid cvoIvlmI in them by a chemical action. There is an 
easy moans of giving a slight charge of carbonic acid to any water contain- 
ing dissolved carbonates (probably one of the most pre\alent ingrcdientB 
of water), by dropping in a few (hops of dilute muriatic acid ; acid of tho 
specific gravity of 1*1() may be reconinumded for this puiqiosc. If tho 
water be first boiled, in order effectually to destroy all organic taint, and if, 
after eoolmg down, it be slightly acidulated in this maimer, the carbonic 
a(‘id evolved will very sensibly enli^cm it and enliaiiee its quality as a drink. 
In such water as the ArtcsLin-wcll water of London, coiitaiuiiig a largo 
amount of carbonate of soda, this application would be found very effective. 
There is a form of vessel used hy ( hemists for the express purpose of letting 
a liquor run out drop by drop: and with this the acid may easily be 
dropped into the water vessel.' 


CIIOICi: OF A TOWN SUPPLY. 

Too great pains cannot be taken in the first (hoice of water for a town 
supply. The whole district should be carefully searched, and tho qualities 
and amount of every available source accurately tested. With the means 
now at command for examining waters, it is possible to fix upon the best 
within roach ; so that, in fact, the most distant posterity may not be able to 
improve upon the supply. The expense incurred in the first determination 
of the best source should be held as nothing in comparison witli the import- 
ance of settling the point once and for ever. 

* Some care is in obtaining muriatic acid for such a puipiwc, and still 

more in the extensive use now made of it in the baking of unleavened bread, to 
make sure that it is perfectly free arsenic. The efleetual mode of testing for 
arsenic is to pass su^huretted hydrogen gas through the neid, havhi<i first lufuled it 
io the temperature of 200\ If the liquor reniaih i>crfertly transparent, its pniity 
«iay be rolled on. Arsenic would at once produce a ycUow precipitate* 
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The survey of a district for the dioioe of a water sliould be made both 
l>jr an engineer and chemist; and each of the two should have special 
knowledge and experience on the question in point. The examination 
ought to be conducted under a variety of circumstances — after rain, and 
after drought, and especially during the warm months of July, August, or 
September, when every kind of surface w.ater sufTers most deterioration. 
All the accurate tests for mineral matter should be applied ; the hardness 
and alkalinity determined, and the effect of boiling ascertained. If a soft 
water cannot be procured, it is best to choose the water that is softest after 
prolonged boiling. A water which neither boiling nor any other method can 
reduce below of hardness, is to be looked upon as highly objectionable ; 
and one rising above 0 ° in its natural state is, if possible, to be avoided. 
If the excessive hardness in any case be due 2)riiicipally to carbonate of 
lime, there is a method of softening, to which we shall prestmtly advert, so 
simple and easy, that such a water may bo adopted without hesitation, if 
otherwise eligible. 

Particular care must be bestowed on the testing for organic impurity; 
and the summer and autumn months should be selected for tliis purpose. 
The tests above given are quite sufficient to show whether the amount of 
this species of inq)iirity be so excessive as to disqualify the water for 
domestic use. If the water be surface water, and has not been exposed for 
a length of time to natural purifiiQation, as in a river of large volume, organic 
impurity in the hot montlis is to bo almost presumed, and the only question 
will be one of degree. 

The greatest Messing that can hap2)eii to a town is to have an abundant 
Rupidy of soft water from springs. Spring water being always free from 
organic impurity, having an even and admirably-adjusted temperature 
throughout the year, and being well aired and of sparkling brightness, it 
Inquires only the addition of the quality of softness, and freedom from 
saline matters generally, to make it absolute perfection for every ordinary 
piuqtosc of water. 

The common case with springs, however, is to show a considerable 
amount of saline constituents, and those of the liardening kind. In such 
eircumstanees tlierci is a choice of difficulties. Cut, in the first place, the 
. hardness may be removable by the methods already alluded to. In the 
second place, if the hardness is not removable, a (;ompromise may bo made 
by employing surface or river water of the requisite softness for washing, 
cooking, &c. and resorting to the springs for drinking water. 

* In every ease of the imblic supply being from surface drainage or rivers, 
tlie springs and wells of tlie town should be religiously preserved, and made 
available for the drink of the population. No other Avater is well adapted 
for a beverage in tlie extreme seasons of the year ; and it is preferable to 
every other Avater at any season. There should be ahvays a sprinkling of 
wells in a town in addition to the pipe water can-ied into every house, if 
that water is not directly obtained from springs : these Avells should be 
mamtainod at the public expense, and protected from the contamination of 
drainage, cesspools, and burying-grounds. It should be within the jiower 
of every inhabitant of the toAvn to procure at all times a cooling draught 
freak ftom the fountains of mother eai-th. This precaution Avas generally 
ovei^oked.when the new method of extending pipe water to every houso 
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was first introduced in towns ; but after a few yeara' experienoo of river 
fluppliCs, attention b again directed to the preservation of the weUs as the 
only sources of a pure and exhilarating .beverage, unaffected by the 
vicbsitudes of the seasons. It is not possible in tho summer montlis to 
obtain a water of the proper coolness, and free from vegetation and 
animalcules, extsept from springs. 

The muddiness of a water is of course an objectionable quality, but it 
may not be an insuperable objection. If it is perfectly removable by the 
ordinary sand-filters, it need not stand in the way of a waterb being 
adopted ; but there aro forms of muddiiiess that filtration may not clear. 
The diffusion of fine impalpable clay is almost incurable ; and a still greater 
evil b the slimy matter caused by an excess of organic impurities in the 
hot months. This kind of solid impurity is extremely difficult to remove 
by any of the ordinary methods of filtration. 

The chalk formations, wliich yield river waters of about of hardness, 
contain also springs of the same or still greater hardness, having all tho 
good ' qualities of spring water, and objectionable only on account of the 
hardness. The precipitation of the chalk softening processes leaves 
those waters in a very high state of purity, and in every way suited 
for a doTnestic supply. A softened chalk water is found to be very 
remarkable for its clearing qualities, and is thus strongly recommended to 
dyers and calico-printers, as well as for washing purposes generally. When 
water is derived from the chalk, therefore, the shallow springs are to be 
preferred to the rivers, being free from organic matter, and often no worse 
in respect of hardness. 

There b a peculiarity attending both the chalk and sandstone waters — 
namely, their tendency to favour vegetation when kept in sluillow ponds. 
It is found necessary in filtering a clmlk water, such as the Thames, to have 
the water on tho filter not less than six feet deep, otherwise plants would 
take root and choke the filtering bod. But a sufficient depth of reservoir 
is in all cases a protection against this particular tendency. 

The following statcinent from Professor Clark’s evidence exhibits in a 
strong light the importance of the quality of softness in the water choseu 
for a town supply : — 

* The hard water has a tendency to discourage washing of clothes 
among the poorer classes, and ,to bring on them great expense in clothes. 
This consideration bears veiy closely on the clothing of women and 
children ; and I rather think that if manufacturers of the articl(is of clothing 
-w'orn by women and children in a district supplied with hard water — this 
very London, for example — were consulted, it would appear that they are 
obliged to supply articles of such dark dyes as will not let the dirtiness bo 
Been. .Now to substitute tlie art of concealing dirt for a habit of cleanli- 
ness not only is unfavourable to health and comfort, but is unfriendly to 
a decent self-respect ; yet an observant eye cast on the women and chib 
dren of the poorer classes in London may discover that such has bceiFthe 
result here.’ 

In corroboration of this last remark, the following quotation b given 
from Baumer’s England in 1835: — ‘We returned to the beautiful St 
James’s Park, went through the Green Park to Hyde Park, then into 
Kensuigton Gardens, and ^ck to Hyde Park, favoured by the weather, 
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Eiid ohdered by the freshness of a spring All the women of the 

lower classes were very simply dressed; chiefly in black or dark colours j but 
■few remarkable for beauty^’ — VoL i. p. 212. 


FILTRATION OF WATER. 

The mechanical impurities of water, or the solid particles rendering it 
muddy or milky, may in most cases be removed by mechanical means. 
The two processes for this purpose are suhstdence and fiUrcdion : — 

The subsidence of solid particles depends on their own weight, as com- 
pared witli the weight of an equal bulk of water. To favour the process 
the most perfect stillness should be allowed. It ‘is expedient to have par- 
titions placed in the subsiding reservoirs at short intervals, more effectually 
to prevent the agitation of the water. The licpior should be run off from 
the top, and not from the bottom. By making the bottom of the subsiding 
reservoir form a declivity from opposite sides, and providing means to let 
off the water occasionally from its lowest dc 2 )th, it is i)Ossiblc to get quit 
of the subsided mud. 

It is always found of advantage in clearing water from solid particles, 
whether by subsidence or by filtration, to mix together streams of different 
qualities. ‘ Whenever you have any dirty water, the subsidence of the 
dirty matter is greatly aided by mixture, and a consequent precipitation. 
The mixture of different waters causes them to act on each other, occasions 
a readiness to precipitate, and the dc 2 )osit of floating mcclianical matter 
takes place in this manner much more readily in consequence of the 
thorough admixture of the two kinds of -water. The success of the filtra- 
tion of water on the large s(!ale 1 think is greater in Lancashire than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom. I attribute a very great portion of 
that succesti to this arrangement, for it is a point universally known to 
chemists, that you cannot filter water clearly unless it be in such a state 
tliat it win spontaneously deposit the solid matter by subsidence, and leave 
the water clear.’ — (Clark, ‘Kvidence,’ &e.) 

There arc two methods of filtration — one is known as the Natural Filter, 
the other is called the Lancasliirc Filter, The natural filter consists 
mainly of a bank of sand |jy the side of a river, through which the water 
percolates , into a tunnel formed underneath to receive it. This filter was 
first ap 2 »lied at Glasgow, and the Glasgow method was imitated in various 
other places; but it is now believed to be a failure. The filter bed is 
often found to yield springs of an objectionable quality of -water. A 
still more fatal objection, and one belonging to the very nature of the 
construction, is the changing level of the water in the river. It will liappen 
that in hot weather, when water is most in demand, the level is lowest, and 
the quantity passing through the filter least. The consequence is, that 
where this filter is employed, it becomes necessary in the summer months 
to tfdte water from the river direct for the supply of the to-wn. 

The Artificial or Lancashire Filter is thus described hf Professor Clark : 
— ^ Supposing you have a flat horizontal surface to form the bottom of the 
filtAg ^ at is, puddled ; above this you spread gravel, and, in 'general, 
v|r“|rge -atones. In the spaces between those stones you have the wate/ 
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received, and passing, out by means of little tunnels near the bottom. 
These are formed in a variety of ways. A very good method of forming 
them has been recently practised, and answers very well — ^the using simply 
of agricultural drain-tiles. Those little tunnels arc for letting off the 
filtered water all around them. If you have large stones, tlie interstices 
between those stones constitute a receptacle for holding the filtered water. 
Above the large stones you have large gravel, then smaller gravel, till you 
come to sand. The whole of the cleansing jiart of the filter consists of 
sand. This is of « larger grain than the common sea-sand, except such 
as we see in rocky districts at the mouths of rivers on the shore — ^large 
grained sand of a uniform size. The filter, I think, may be worked so low 
as four inches of tiie sand; I think it is constructed at about fourteen 
inches. Fi’om four inchts to fourteen inches is a workable depth of sand. 
The solid matter intercepted does not penetrate jicrhaps so much as a 
quarter of an inch, so that by removing a very small film from the surface 
you get a clear filter ; this removal is i)crformed by a workman from time 
to time. 1 think that this jiroccss of filtration is eflicacious >in removing 
mechanical impurities to an extent tliiit could scarcely be believed without 
seeing the process. What dirty water is thus filtered and used in some 
of the first manufactories of calico-printers, where one would think good 
water was at least very desirable, would not have been believed by me 
to be possible if observation bad not made mo familiar with the fact. 
Cleaning the filter is a matter of very small expense in a large manufactory, 
neither is the structure of the filter expensive. What is scraped off the 
top is set aside, and at tlu’ end of such a period as a year, is washed and 
put liack again on the surface of the filter, so that no ri'iiewal of fresh sand 
is necessary. Such is an outline of the Lancashire filtering.’ 

Ill preparing the filter great c«are is requis-ito in washing the sand, so as 
thoroughly to remove all fine particles of clay or mud, and all matters liable 
to disintegrate and yield impalpable powder in the process of filtering. 
The washing is performed by exposing the sand to a stream of water 
sufficient to carry off the lighter matters without sweeping away the 
siliceous particles. The tost of the sand’s being thoroughly washed is to 
put a qiumtity of it into a tumbler of clear water; and if the sand, after 
being stirred up, falls down and leaves the water as transparent as before, 
it may be considered perfectly clean. Should the sand not havo attained 
this degree of purity, or should any milkiness appear in the tumbler, the 
fine matter remaining will have the effect of rendering the filter inert. 

Of all the filters that have been tried, none has yet succeeded so well as 
the plain sand filter. It is easily cleaned, and requires only tho addition of 
fjrcsh sand at intervals of time. A sand filter has been in operation at the 
Chelsea Water- Works for twenty years. 

The expense of filtering water on the large scale for a town or manufac- 
turing supply is found to be at the rate of one penny for 3000 galloivs. 
A consumption of 100 gallons a day might be filtered for a shilling a year. 
Considering the great improvement that all surface and river waters undergo 
by filtration, and the muddiness that such waters are liable to, especially 
after rains, they ought always to be subjected to the filtering process. 

We have already seen that lead is removed from water by filtration. 
The same will happen to iron if any circumstance leads to the precipitation 
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of the iron into the solid form. Now not only does soluble carbonate of 
iron tend to become insoluble peroxide, by exposure to air, but the action 
of organic matter upon iron fonns an insoluble compound, which a filter will 
remove. The entire purification of water containing iron has in actual 
instances been eftected by filtration. 

Water highly charged with organic matter may be partially purified by 
an ordinary filter, inasmucli as part of the impure ingredient may exist in 
the solid slmpe as diffused muddy particles. Dissolved organic matter is 
not removed at the usual rate of filtration ; a tainted water will show its 
taint and breed animalcules after passing through the filter. Whether a 
slower mode of filtration, more analogous to the natural process that spring 
water is subjected to, may be introduced into practice on a large scale 
remains yet to be seen. 


CLARK’S PliOCESS OF SOFTENING CHALK WATERS. 

When tlic liardncss of a water Is principally due to chalk or carbonate of 
lime, which is the case with the waters about London, and over several 
English counties, nearly the whole of the matter may be thrown down by a 
simple method discovered and reduced to a workable shape by Professor 
Clark. The following is an outline of the process given in his own words : — 

‘ To understand the nature of the process, it will be necessary to advert, 
in a general way, to a few lung-known chemical properties of the familiar 
substance chalk; for chalk at once forms the bulk of the chemical imimrity 
that the process will separate from water, and is tlic material whence the 
ingredient for cilecting tlie separation will be obtained. In water, chalk is 
ahnost or altogctlior insoluble, but it may be rendered soluble by either of 
two processes of an opposite kind. When burned, as in a kiln, chalk loses 
weight. If dry and pure, only nine ounces -will remain out of a pound of 
sixteen ounces. These nine ounces will bo soluble in water, but they will 
require not less tlian forty gallons of water for entire solution. Burnt 
cluilk is called quicklime, and water holding quicklime in solution is called 
liincwatcr. 'rho solution thus named is perfectly clear and colourless. 
The seven ounces lost l)y a pound of chalk on being burned consist of 
carbonic acid gas — that gas which, being dissolved under compression by 
water, forms what is called soda water. 

‘ The otiicr mode of rendering cluilk soluble in water is nearly the reverse. 
In the former mode, a pound of chalk becomes dissolved in water in con- 
sequence of losing seven ounces of carbonic acid. To dissolve in the second 
mode, not only must the pound of chalk not lose the seven ounces of car- 
bonic acid that it contains, but it must combine with seven additional 
ounces of that acid. In such a state of combination chalk exists in the 
w'atcrs of Loudon, dissolved, invisible, and colourless, like salt in water. 
A powid of chalk, dissolved in 5G0 gallons of water by seven ounces of. 
carbonic acid, would form a solution not sensibly different, in ordinary use,’ 
from the filtered water of the Tlianies, in the average state of that river. 
Chalk, which chemists call carbonate of lime, becomes what they call 
bicarbonate of lime when it is dissolved in water by carbonic acid. 

* Any lime water may be mixed with another, and any solution of bi^r- 
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bonate of lime with another, without any change being produced. The 
cloamesB of the mixed solutions would be undisturbed. Not so, however, 
if limewater be mixed with a solution of bicarbonate of lime. Very soon 
a haziness appears, this deepens into a whiteness, and the mixture soon 
acquires the appearance of a well-mixed whitewash. When the white 
matter ceases to be produced, it subsides, and in process of time leavifs the 
water above perfectly clear. The subsided matter is nothing but chalk. 

‘ What occurs in this operation will be understood if we suppose that 
oue pound of chalk, after being burned to nine ounces of quicklime, is 
dissolved, so as to form forty gallons of limewater; that another pound is 
dissolved by seven ounces of extra carbonic acid, so as to form 560 gallons 
of a solution of bica\i|bonate of lime; and that the two solutions are mixed, 
making up together 600 gallons. The nine oimces of quicklime, from the 
one pound of chalk, unite with the seven extra ounces of carbonic acid that 
hold the other pound of chalk in solution. These nine ounces of quick- 
lime and seven ounces of carbonic acid form sixteen ounces — that is, ono 
pound of chalk, which, being insoluble in water, becomes visible at the same 
time that the other pound of thalk, being deprived of the extra seven 
ounces of carbonic acid that kept it in solution, reappears. Both pounds 
of chalk will he found at the bottom after subsidence. The 600 gallons of 
water will remain above, clear and colourless, without holding in solution 
any sensible quantity either of quicklime or of bicarbonate of lime. Tlie 
weight of chalk separated from the whole waters of the several companies 
(of the metropolis), estimated at 40,000,000 of iniperial gallons, would be 
about twenty-four tons a day, or 90(X) tons a year.’* 

This process lias been repeati^edly exhibited by the inventor on a small 
scale, and it is now in regular operation on the large scale at Messrs Hoyle 
and Sons’ I^rintworks, JMaylicld, Manchester. Some trials of the process 
h.i\c recently been made* at the Chelsea Wat(*r-Works. Wc have been 
shown a written note of the principal results of the experiments, drawn 
up by the engineer that conducted them — Mr James Simpson, junior. Ho 
says, ‘the process seems to work better, and the deposit to take place 
more quickly, on the large scale than in the laboratory ; and the larger ilie 
w ale, the more prompt the deposit. The deposit appears to consist, not 
of a precipitate in powder, but of well-defined minute crystals of kalk- 
spar, which enlarge and fall better, in proportion, as the mixture receives 
more agitation.’ 

When tried upon specimens of water derived from chalk springs near 
AVatford, it was found capable of reducing the hardness from 17** to 3". 
The time required for the precipitation of the chalk and the clearing *)f 
the water is less than twelve hours in a water such as is found in the neigh- 
bourhood of London. Jf there be any mechanical or organic impurities in 
addition to the chalk, or any colouring matter, these are involved in the 
precipitate, and carried down along with it. In the case of the 1’hames 
water much more is removed than the mere clialk. Organic compounds 
iii*e withdrawn from solution, insects and animalcnles are destroyed, and 
mud carried to the bottom. 

* A New Piocess Ibr Purifying the Waters supplied to the Metropolis by the 

Existing Water -Companies. 4tb edition. London: Published liy R. and J. E. 
T.i>Jor, Red Lion Street, Fleet Street. 1849. 
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The Messrs Hoyle adopted the process solely for tlie sake of its ool- . 
lateral effect in freeing thetvater from organic matter; and it has b^n 
perfectly successful — ^the success in this respect of course implying success 
in its main object, for it is only through the precipitation of the chalk that 
the organic matter is carried down. They state regarding the process — 

* We operate upon several hundreds of thousands of gallons daily, and. we 
have observed nothing in our operations to lead us to doubt that the 
process would work well on the largest scale.' 

The process, which is essentially an inexpensive one, has been recoin- 
mended by the General Board of Health to various towns coming under 
their inspection, in accordance with the provisions of the Public Health 
Act, and two of the new schemes brought before ps^liament last session 
for the supply of water to the metropolis involved its application. With 
such a process to fall back upon, the iuliabitants of Loudon have no need 
to yrant a soft and pure water supply. 


STOBAGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF WATER. 

In the intermediate stages between the source of a water and the houses 
of its consumers, much may be done in the way of either preserving or 
impairing its purity. The whole of the arrangements for transmitting and 
distributing the supply are purely of an engineering character; but the 
works of the engiueer have to be controlled by considerations as to tlie 
properties of water. 

The extent of the storage in reservoirs depends on the nature of the 
oupply. If water is derived from pcrcmiial springs, whose minimum flow 
equals the maximum demand, the storage may be the least possible. If a 
river is the source, the reservoirs should be large enough to hold such a 
stock as will carry the consumers over the periods when the river is pol- 
luted by rains; they should also be large, on the principle of allowing 
) time for purifleation by .subsidence, especially if artiticial flltration be not 
employed. In places where the supjfly is obtained from surface drainage, 
the practice lias been to build rescrYoii*s capable of containing a five or six 
months' supply, it being necessary to provide against tlie greatest droughts 
that ever liappeii in any season. 

The reservoirs should be deep, so as to prevent vegetation, and the 
lining should be of some material that vegetation will not take root in. 
It is also desirable to slieltcr them from the action of the sun, which 
would otherwise raise the temperature and develop animalcules. 

In distributing water over a town, two different methods have been 
adopted, known respectively as the miermittent and the cemtant systems 
of supply. On the intermittent system water is laid oh once a day, or 
once in two days or tliree days, as the case maybe, and fills a tank attached 
to every sqiarate house, generally low down in frie kitchen area, and from 
this tank the water is drawn off as required. On the constant system no 
tank is needed, but the house-pipes are kept constantly charged through 
their unbroken connection with the distributing reservoir. The intermit- 
tent supply is employed everywhere in the metropolis; but it is almost 
university admitted that the other system is vastly superior in ev^ry 
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respect; and in consequence all new works are erecte^ on this system. 
The disadvantages of the intermittent practice have been strongly set forth 
in all the lucent official reports on sanitary improvement: the espense 
of the erection and repair of cisterns^ the trouble requisite to^keep them 
clean, the contamination of the water by the neighbourhood of sources of 
pollution, the frequent waste of water that occurs, the difficulties impwd 
on the poorer class of tenements where cisterns are not provided — are a 
few. of the objections urged against this mode of supply. Dr Hassall^s 
examination of the cistern water of London revealed a irightfiil amount of 
pollution — ^tho consequence of placing water already impure in circum- 
stances where the impurity Is still further aggravated. 

The system of iutormittent supply is usually accompanied with the 
practice of extra charges for high service — that is, if a water is carried to 
a cistern at tlio top of a house, instead of being led to the tank in the 
area, an addition is made to the water rent. IV example, the Grand 
Junction Water-Works Company in London charge 76 per cent, extra 
for carrying water to the third door, 59 per cent, to the second floor, 43 
per cent, to the first fioor, and 26 per cent, to the entrance floor. These 
charges necessarily operate as a discouragement to the laying on of water 
to supply baths and water-closets anywhere above the level of the sunk 
floor. The employment of wooden pipes, which could not bear a high 
pressure, was the original cause of the low service, and it been con- 
tinuod^ after the introduction of metallic pipes. The companies gain 
exceedingly little by the mode of separate charging for the high service, 
wliilc the public are deprived of very great conveiiionces. The method 
of making a separate cliarge for baths and water-closets is likewise fomid 
to be of little profit to the companies, and of great mischief to the con- 
sumers : it only tends to retard the general introduction of these indis- 
pensable articles of health and comfort. 

It Is scarcely necessary to advert to the advantages of laying on water 
on every individual tenemeut, over the method of common Btaiid-pi|)es, 
where time and labour are wasted for no good. The cost of house-service 
is so trifling that there is no object gained in obliging the inhabitants to 
go to the street for their supply. Moreover, the system of stand-pipes is 
found to be attended with very great waste of water. 

As an example of the cost of a public water supply, we may quote the 
case of Aberdeen, where the works have not been rendered by any cir- 
cumstance unusually expensive. Tlio supply is administered by the 
commissioners of police, and is paid for by a fublic rate. The houses 
tliat Lave no private service contribute 6d. a potind rental, while for 
private service 9d. a pound is (charged extra, being Is. 3d. on the whole. 
A bouse rented at i>5, and rated at £4, would pay 2s. a year for access to 
the public stand-pipes, and 5s. a year for private service. The water- 
rate at an average of the population is Is. 2d. a-head, and the amount 
supplied 12 gallons a-head. Compare tliis with the water-rate of, the 
metropolis, which is at an average £1, 10s. per house, and upwards of 4s. 
a-head. It would, however, hardly be possible to supply London at the 
same rate as Aberdeen— considerii^ the inferior natural position, the 
magnitude, and the complicated arrangements of the former — ^but the 
difference here given is enormous and uncalled for. 
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ADMlNtSTRATION OP THE WATER SXJPPLY. 

In some towns the public water supply has been lodged in the hands 
of nrivate companies, and in others it has been committed to the public 
authorities cl\arged with other works relating to the public health — as, for 
example, drainage, and surface paving and cleansing. ' Experience has. 
shown that this last method, if instituted from the first, is the best for 
the public. Private *companios, requiring to reimburse themselves for 
their outlay, must lay an extra charge upon the consumers as profit; btit 
what is of still more consequence, they can only supply on the voluntary 
principle : hence the poorest class arc apt to be neglected if their land- 
lords grudge tlie cost of the service. Corporations, on the other hand, 
make no profits, and arc armed with powers to carry their supply every- 
where, and to exact payment by Compulsion. 

But the partition of the different public works relating to the healtli of a 
town among different authorities is found to be a great obstruction to their 
effective management. In tlie metropolis it happens at present that no 
less than four jurisdictions cofnc to he exercised on the same spot — on a 
line of street, for example. One; body has the charge of the street’s crust 
— tlie forming and cleansing of the pavement ; another has charge of the 
sewers; a third has the power of entry to lay water-pipes ; and fourth 
comes and breaks open the street to supply gas. Interference and obstruc- 
tion are the inevitable result ; and tlic want of a common understanding in 
laying open the streets is particularly injurious to the character of the 
pavement, and the convenience of the traffic. 

The (Tcneral Board of Health have laid much stress on the combination 
of works of drainage with the water supply — ^thc one being, as it were, the 
continuation of the other. They represent, that had the two been under 
the same management In the metropolis, iu addition to other advantages 
the water would have been less wasted tlian it is found to be. 

In many of the cases where the management of the water supply has 
fallen into private liands, and thus become detached from the related 
works, -embracing tlie interests of the public health, complaints liave arisen, 
and a desire manifested to transfer the management to a public body. 
But the rights of a company established under an act of parliament cannot 
easily be set aside, and must in general be purchased at a price beyond 
their actual present value to the# town. Admitting, therefore, tlie expe- 
diency of putting the water supply into the hands of the public authorities 
in all cases where it is instituted de novo, the existence of a company with 
a large expended capital alters the circumstances considerably. Should 
the inhabitants of any town resolve to obtain better terms from an existing 
company than they may have V present, three courses are open to them : — 

1. Purchase of the works and interest of the company. This will invari- 
ably be a sacrifice to the town to some extent ; and the expenditure may 
be so great as to render it impossible both to improve and cheapen the 
supply. At Manchester the supply has been transferred to the corporation 
by purchase ; and from the amonnt paid to the old proprietors, the water- 
rate most be burthened for ever with a charge for works that nb longer 
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serve tbc public. The expediency of this method must depend entirely 
on the nature of the bargain that can be made with the companies. To 
give them what they would consider a fair price for their plant would some- 
times be grossly ui^air to the public, and not the most economical way of 
obtaining' the end sought. 

2. Another method is to set up a new company under conditions and 
restrictions such as to give to the public security for good water at a 
reasonable price. If the kind of water to be supplied were agreed upon, 
and a maximum rate hxed, the new company would enter the field, and 
compel the Existing company to come to tlie same terms. Tliis would be 
to have recourse to competition under a guarantee against the practice, so 
universal with rival companies, of coming to an understanding, and raising 
the prices higher than ever. Without some such guarantee the public may 
lose, but they never can gain, by competition. The ^multiplication of 
capitals on the same field of supply ' causes a loss somewhere, and either 
the capitalists or the public must bear it. The principle of establishing n 
new competing company, with restrictions and conditions for protecthig the 
public, has been lately applied in tlie introduction of a gas supply into the 
city of Jjoudon. There will be cases where this plan is a much less evil 
than buying up existing works at a price far beyond their value. 

3. The remaining method is that contained in the provisions of the 
Public Health, and is carried into operation in all towns* where that act is 
applied. Tlie Local Board of Health in eacli place is empowered to supply 
the inliabitants with water, and to carry it into every house, under restric- 
tion as to charge ; and in providing this supply they are, in the first place, 
to endeavour to contract with stn existing company, if there be a com- 
pany ; but if the company refuse to grant a supply on reasonable terms, the 
Board may erect works, and obtain a supply independent of the company. 
In case of a dispute as to terms, tlic General Board of Health are to ho 
referee in the first instance ; and should their award be refused, arbitration 
is resorted to in a manner provided for in the act. The power thus con- 
ferred on the Local Boards of Ilealtli is hi general found sufficient to 
secure reasonable terms from .existing companies ; and tlie expensive pro- 
cess of purchasing the old works is avoided, wliile the distribution of the 
water is put under public control, and every house is secured in a supply. 
This device may be employed wherever tlie l*ublic Health Act is intro- 
duced ; and it may he taken as representing what the wisdom of parliament 
deems best to be done under the circumstances. 


WATER SUPPLY OF TIIE METROPOLIS. 

The supply of water to the vast population of the metropolis has been a 
subject of anxif^ty for many years, and is especially so at the present 
moment. The actual supply is in the hands of nine private companies, whp 
derive it either from the Thames or from streams of the chalk foi-mation. 
The Thames water has a hardness varying from 11 to 13 degrees jon 
Clark's scalC; and is always charged more or less with organic impurity. , 
The syatem of keeping it in tanks tends to further deterioration ; and if to 
the^ causes we add the neglect of filtration by most of the cd^panies, it 
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may be readily supposed that the inhabitants in some parts have to use a 
very objectionable watar. 

The General Board' otflealth baying been directed bygoyemment to 
inyestigate the whole question, made their Report to parliament in May 
1850. The Board adverted fuU;^ to the defects of the existing supply, and 
withqut entering into the merits of the schemes propounded by other 
parties for obtaining an improved supply, they broached the idea of 
deriving a quantity of wafer sufficient for the entire metropolis, and 
unobjectionable in quality, from a tract of barren sandy land in the 
county of Surrey, part of which is known as the Bagshot"^ Sands. But 
before alluding more particularly to this plan, we will state briefly the 
nature of the other schemes at present before the public for the same 
purjiose. 

1. One method is to derive a supply from the Thames at a higher point 
than the. source of any of the existing supplies. One party has fixed upon 
Henley as the proper point, and another would take it still higher- — at 
Maple Durham. The distance of Maple Durham from London is nearly 
forty miles ; and the water obtained there would escape the contamination, 
not of the London sewage merely, but also of the sewage of the other popu- 
lous towns higher up on its banks. The promoters of the Maplc-Durham 
scheme propose to soften the water by Clark’s method; the promoters of the 
Henley scheme— Vlio brought a bill into parliament last session, which was 
thrown out in consequence of the opposition of the government — did not 
undei'take to soften the water ; but there can be no doubt that any fresh 
supply from the chalk would be unsatisfactory if it were not first softened 
by tliis very cheap and effectual process. It is pretty certain that water 
taken so near tlie sources of the Thames, and deprived of three-fourths of 
its clialk, would be, as far as quality is concerned, an eligible supply. 

2. The second method consists in resorting to chalk springs, or to the 
sources of the river waters about llic metropolis, where a supply of water 
entirely free of organic impurity maylx^ obtained, and liaving no objectionable 
point except the hardness. But the hardness of pure chalk waters can bo 
almost wholly removed by the softoiiing process, and the spring water thus 
treated becomes of the highest degree of purity. A company has been 
formed to provide a supply on this principle from springs at Bushey 
Meadows, near Watford, for the bcnolit of the north-western division of 
London. The lime process reduces the hardness of this water from 17 
to degrees of hardness, whii h, in fact, may lie accounted a perfectly 
Boft water ; and there being no organic impurity, the water would be in all 
respects of first-rate quality. Tlic even temperature of springs would 
belong to it : and while probably containing no excess of carbonic acid to 
act on the pipes, it would be found to have the amount of dissolved atmo- 
spheric air usual in spring water. The Watford springs would supply only 
a fraction of the metropolis : but similar springs exist in many other parts 
of the London basin. The principle of the supply is, to mount to the 
springs that feed the rivers, instead of taking the rivers themselves. 

3. Captain Vetch, an engineer in the service of the government, and one 

the metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers, has, in his evidence before the 

.General Boi^ of Health, given as the results of a survey of the rivers about 
molropblis the following as eligible sources of supply : — ^First, the river 
^30 
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Lea near Hertford, from whicli an aqnednct 14 miles long might bring in a 
supply of 7,000,000 of cubic feet per day, and deliver it at an elevation of 
140 feet above Trinity high-water mark ; second, the river Darenth, south 
of the Thames, and below London, to be conveyed in an aqueduct 13 miles 
lopg, and to bring in a supply of 3,000,000 of cubic feet per day ; third, 
the river Colne, to be conveyed in an aqueduct 12 miles long, and to bring 
in 3,000,000 of cubic feet ; fourth, the river Mole, to be connected with 
the metropolis by an aqueduct 15 miles long, to bring in from a point on 
the course of that river, a little way above the village of Bctchworth, about 
3,000,000 of cubic feet per day. Captain V etch’s supply would thus amount 
to 16,000,000 of .cubic feet, or 100,000,000 gallons a day ; nearly double the 
present supply, and more than double the amount that the General Board of 
Health consider requisite for all the purposes of the metropolis. Two of 
the smallest of these sources would afford the quantity needed according to 
the Board’s estimate of the supply. The quality would be pure chalk water, 
requiring only the application of the softening process. 

4. The idcheme of the General Board of Health consists, as has been 
stated, in obtaining a supply from the Bagshot Sands. The water derived 
from these sands had previously been known to be remarkably soft, 
specimens of it varying from 3 to 6 degrees of hardness. The Board, at the 
date of the publication of their Report, were not aware that spring water 
could be obtained from those sands in sufficient amount for the supply of 
tlie metropolis, and proceeded on the supposition, that the surface water of 
the sands and heath would I’equire to be used along with wliatever might 
be obtainable from springs of the degree of softness desired. But the 
examinations made subsequently liave gone to show, that the area in 
question is capable of furnishing an adequate supply from springs alone, 
and therefore that the surface water, which is to a great extent contami- 
nated with peat, may be dispensed with. In consequence of a Report 
made to the Board by the Hon. William Napier, who examined the 
ground at their request, wliich Report set forth the abundance of spring 
water of not more tlxari two degrees of hardness, and the greater part of it 
of less than one degree, the Board directed Mr Rammell, one of their 
engineering inspectors, to make a fresh gauging of the springs ; and from 
his Report we extract the following particulars relative to the proposed 
supply : — 

‘ The total area included is of very considerable extent. Taking Famham 
as a point of departure, the district stretches northward beyond Sandhurst 
and Bagshot to Wokingham, Sunning Hill, and Virginia Water, and 
southward to the distant villages of Bramshot and Haslemere. On the 
western side its limits would be defined by a nearly straight line passing 
through Barkham, Eversley, Crondall, and Kingsley; while its eastern 
and south-eastern boundary, which is extremely irregular, would be 
marked by Chobham, Pirbright, Guildford, and Dorking, and the 
high water-shed line stretching from the Leith Hill to the Hind Head, 
The length from north to south is about 25 miles, and the extreme breadth 
from east to west about 24 miles ; the whole area included exceeding 300 
square miles. 

^ Farts of four distinct drainage areas are included within the limits. 
The valley of the Wey runs along the eastern side of the northern-section, 
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and across iiciirly the wliole of tJie southern section. The IMackwater, and 
otlier trihutaries of the Loddon, drain the large remainder of the northern 
section, except the upper part of its eastern side, which draws' into ‘the 
llourne lirook. The extreme w.estem end of the southern section falls 
towards the mole.’ 

Mr Kammell gauged the flow of twenty-one spring- water streams falling 
into the Wey, nineteen streams falling into the Loddon, six into the Bourne 
Brook, and one into the Mole, and found the united body of water equal to 
51,375,000 gallons. The gaugings were taken in the latter end of October, 
about the termination of the dry season ; and it may bo presumed that at 
least an equal flow may be obtained all the year round. ^J’o this w*is to 
be added another district supposed capable of yielding 10,000,000 gallons 
additional. 

‘It follows, then,’ says Mr Rammell, ‘as the result of my examination 
and gaugings, that the ininiinum available yield of the deep springs of the 
district may be estimated in round numbers at 61,000,000 gallons daily, 
of which (juantity 51,000,000 have been asccrbiined by Mr Napier not to 
exceed 1 degree of hardness, and the remaining 10,000,000 is considered 
by him to be under 2 degrees of liardnc.ss.’ 

The only objectionable qualities known to inhere in Bagsliot spring 
water are, the presence of iron and an excess of carbonic acid. The 
carbonic acid would act in coiToding the lead and iron pipes. It still 
requires to bo ascertained what is the extreme amount of these injurious 
ingredients, and how far precautions may be taken against them. Tho 
promise of spring water of such remarkable softness naturally holds out 
great attractions to the inhabitants of the metropolis. 

After the search for sources of supply has been completed, and a rigorous 
comparative examination made into the qualities of all the diflereiit waters, 
there will remain tlie consideration of engineering cost, and on it will 
depend the final decision of the question. 

1’hb future administration of the Metropolitan Water Suppl} pro.sonts flu* 
greater difficulties than the choice of the wattir. The General Board of 
Health recommend that it should bo intrusted to a small paid commission 
appointed by the crown, and having also the management of the sewage. 
I'he absence of any municipal body for the metropolis at largo makes its 
local administration a peculiar case; and the sewage is already in tho 
liaiids of a Government Board. 
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‘ rpIIE recollections which Scandinavia has to add to tho.se of the 

X (rermanic race, although of later diite, are yet the most antique 
in character, and comparatively the most original. They offer the com- 
pletest remaining example of a social state existing previously to the 
reception of influences from Home, and in duration stretching onward so 
far as to come within the sphere of historical light. Thus the history of 
the North rcscmhles its physical nature, in whose rocks and mountains the 
primitive formations lie open to the day, while in southern lands they are 
covered by more recent deposits.’ In these words the Swedish historian 
ticijer has tndy described the gi*eat points of interest connected with the 
history of his own country', as well as with that of Norway and Denmark — a 
history which gives the clue terthe early social organization, manners, and 
customs, of the various barbaric tribes who at different periods assailed, 
and ultimately subverted, the Homan Empire; and who, though in their turn 
tlicy succumbed to the influence of Homan civilisation, and in consequence 
lost many of their ancient characteristics, nevertheless contributed to leaven 
the corrupt society of antiquity, and together with Christianity gave a new 
impetus to the moral civilisation of the world. Teutons arid Saxons, Franks 
and Longobards, Gcrrnan.s and Goths, were all akin in language, customs, 
manners, and institutions; and to the nations who number these tribes 
and races among their progenitors, the ancient religion, laws, domestic 
manners, and social organization of the Scandinavians are therefore of 
great importance — and, above all, they' must be so to the inliabitants of 
Britain, in wliose veins flows so great an admixture of Northern blood. 

AVho were the earliest inhabitants of Scandinavia? is a question wijicli 
lias been as variously answered as similar questions relating to the flr.st 
inhabitants of other hluropean countries. Several Greek and Homan 
Writers of antiquity*’, from Herodotus downward, allude, it is true, to 
nations dwelling in regions on what seemed to them the ultiinatG con- 
fines of the earth, and which are supposed to have been the Scandinavian 
countries ; but these allusions arc couched in terms so vague, that the most 
conflicting opinions have been founded on their testimony. That the 
present inhabitants of the Scandinavian countries belong to the great 
Gothic-German ic race, admits of course of no doubt ; but the qj^igstion as 
to when the Goths arrived in these regions, and as to whether they were 
No. 50. 3 
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the first and sole occupants of the countries, has been differently decided^ 
according to the various biases and theories of the witers who have 
treated of the subject: some assigning a very remote, others a com- 
paratively recent date to the first immigration of the Goths. In the 
Kddas — ^the earliest records extant of Scjuidinavian mythology, and which 
are supposed to embrace not only the tlieogoiiy and cosmogony of the people, 
but also the traditions connected with its earliest history and first settle- 
ment in the lands of its adoption— the Asas, or gods — probably the founders 
of the nations — are represented as engaged in constant warfare with i)ower- 
ful and gigantic beings called Tlmraer, Jeilo'j* and Joiner; as also with a 
weak but crafty and faithless race of dwarfs or Svartalfer; and mention is 
made of more friendly relations entertained with certain Lysalfer^ whoso 
name denotes beings of a beneficent character. These beings, it is now 
generally believed, represent races in possession of the countries before the 
arrival of the Goths, and who resisted their occupation of tlie territories ; 
though some Scandinavian historians entertain the opinion, that these 
early myths relate to events occurring during the migrations of the Goths 
through tluj vast territories which extend between the cradle of the race ij) 
the interior of Asia and the countries of Northern lCuroi>o, where one of its 
branches ultimately settled. The former hypothesis seems in a measure 
supported by the arclncological monuments of the Scandiiia\nan countries, 
which, after being subjected to cai'cful examination, analysis, and criiicisni, 
have been classed according to three different periods, and prove beyond 
a doubt that tluce different populations, having attained various degrees of 
development, liave succeeded each other in these regions; yet the earliest 
of them must have been separated from the latest by so many centuries, 
that it is liardly credible any knowledge of the one iialion can liave been 
possessed by the other. Should, therefore, the mytJiical beings to whieli 
we have alluded really be personifications of tin*, earliest occupants of the 
lands, wc must suppose the accounts of them to be founded not on personal, 
or even traditional knowledge, but on notions of what they inusi liave 
been, derived from the character of the inoiiuincnts of their existence 
remaining in the country. 

The most important archaiological moiiunnuits in the Scandinavian 
countries are the graves, which, in the form of eartlicii tumuli, or assem- 
blages of large stones, are scattereil throughout the length and breadth of 
the lands; and which, from differences in their construction, from the 
different modes of disposing of the bodies of the diiad, and from the 
distinct character of the wTapons, and various other articles found in 
them, arc distinguished as dating from throe different periods, and arc 
thus brought within the tlu-ce ages according to -which it has of late 
become usual to class all Scandinavian antiquities — namely, the Age of 
Stone, the Age of Bronze, and the Age of Iron. These denominations 
arc borrowed from the material chiefly used in the manufacture of the 
weapons and other articles belonging to the different periods. Monumental 
representatives of the three ag(3S are not, however, found equally in the 
three Scandinavian kingdoms ; and by their presence or absence anti- 
quarian criticism and analogy have been enabled to establish facts relative 

* Tlic letter J in Scandinavian languages lias the same sound as T. ^ 
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to the chronological order iu which these three kingdoms have been 
peopled. The graves from the Age of Stone, which arc found in Denmark, 
and in the south and western parts of Sweden alone, resemble in every 
essential featunj the rude sepulchres of the early populations of various 
other countries of Europe — such as Great Britain, Holland, Northern 
Geiinany, the southern and western parts of France, Spain, and Portugal, 
hut not Italy, Southern Germany, and the more eastern parts of Europe. 
Tiie grave-chambers arc formed of several blocks of stone of irregular shape, 
and generally from 6 to 8 feet high, and from 2 to 8 feet thick, placed so as 
to foiTO sometimes a circle, sometimes a quadrangle, and sometimes a triangle, 
and covered over with one immense block of stone, frequently from 30 to 
40 feet in circumfm*ence. They are, in the greater number of instances, 
t‘rected on low carUien mounds, varying from 60 to 400 foot in length, and 
from 16 to 40 feet in breadth, and being surrounded at tlio base sometimes 
by a single, at others by a triple row of large irregular blocks of stone, 
placed in an upright position, and forming a kind of enclosure to the grave.* 
Tlio labour tliat must have been expended on the erection of these 
sepulchres may be judged from the fact of their being frequently found 
in localities wlicre stones arc very rare. The outer sides of the stones 
forming the grave-chamber arc left in a rough unhewn state, but the 
inner sides present in all cases a flat and smooth surface. The 
interstices between the large blocks ai*c filled up with chips of stone, 
so as effectually to exclude the light and air from the restingplace of 
the dead, and the floors arc paved with small flat stones, or with flints, 
AvJiicli bear the appearance of having been exposed to fire. The more 
important among these scpulchrcB, in point of size, have an entrjincn 
V(\gularly walled in and covered over in the same manner as the gravc- 
{ liamber itsidf ; but in the majority of cases the entrance is merely indi- 
cated by two upright stones, or by a row of smaller blocks placed down 
one of tlie sides of the mound. The sepulchral furniture is as primitive in 
material and fabrication as the gi-aves themselves, and prove these to be 
the last restingplaccs of a people whieh, though it had made the first step 
towards civilisation by renouncing a iiomado life, was little advanced in 
the path. The mould(!ring bones of the dead arc found in heaps on the 
bar(i ground, proving that the bodies were committed to the grave in their 
natural state. Along with them arc found rude Aveapons and utensils of 
stone and bone — such as hammers, hatchets, chisels, knives, spear-heads, 
arrow-lieads, fish-hooks, &c. showing tlic people to have been ignorant of 
tlie use of metals, but giving evidence of that striking ingenuity and 
all-conquering patience and perseverance Avliich in the present day charac- 
terise the savage nations with Avhom we are acquainted. In addition 

* In Sootland and Ireland, wlierc such Hcpnlchrcs are common, they arc tt'rmed 
Ci'dmfechs, meaning in Celtic ‘ circles of stones.’ Their real character was totally un- 
known until the Danish aTiti(|uaries conimcnccd, about fbrty years ago, their intelli- 
gent researches. Among Scottish and Irish autk|uaries, the most prevalent idea was, 
that theywere altars for human sacrifice, notwitiistanding that tluj upper side of the 
stone, wlioreon the victim was supposed to have been laid, was invariably munded or 
angular, whih the smooth or flat side was undermost. It seems worthy of remark, 
that in Scotland and Ireland the ax)pellation is a Celtic word, not signi^ant of the 
jmreose of the structure. Tliis seems to show that the Celts were a stlhscqucut 
pcdple, to whom that purpose was as nmob a mystery as it has recently been. 
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to the articles already enumerated, there are found in the sepulchres 
others made of camber, which have probably served as personal onw- 
inents ; and several articles of pottery, whi(;h, though also of rude sliape 
and manufacture, nevertheless prove an attempt at ornament and beauty. 

Besides the graves already described, there arc others, belonging to 
the same period, of a more imposing character, and the superiority 
of which leads to the inference that distinctions of rank and wealth must 
have been establislied among the people, of whoso existence these graves, 
and the articles found in them, arc the sole records. These last-mentioncd 
sepulchres, wlfudi are in tlic popular language of the north called JettcaUjer 
— ^that is, chambers of the giants — are in form and general construction 
similar to those tirst described ; but they are of vaster dimensions, the 
blocks of stone of which they are built being also of a still more massive 
cliaractcr, and instead of being situated on the lop of slightly-elevated 
mounds, tliey occupy the centre of large barrows of earth heaped up around 
them. Within, the ‘largest of these subterraneous grave-cliambers measure 
from JO to 24 feet in length, and from 6 to 8 feet in 'width, the height 
being such as to allow of a man of ordinary stature standing upright. The 
entraiice-passages opening in tlie side of the barrow are freciuently about 20 
feet long, and are walled in and covered over in the same manner as the, 
gravc-(‘hambers. From the number of skeletons found in each sejmlchrc, 
it is thought probable that they have served as himily Imrial-plaei'h ; and 
from the position in which the bones of the skeletons have been found, it 
is conehuled that, to economise space, the dead Averc buried in a oitting 
posture. Some of tlie Jettesturr are divided into small square e()mi)art- 
inents, each containing one skelcloii. Jn sonic, Immaii remains arc fomj<! 
i!vcn in the entraiicc-jiassages ; and in all cases tliese i»assages, as well as 
tlie sepulchral chambers, are filled in with earth eai-efully stamped doAvn. 
In addition to the human remains and the manufactured articles discovered 
in these graves, horses’ teeth, hones of dogs, stags, elks, anti Avild boars, 
have been found in them, shoAAdiig what Avere tlie animals iiiliabiting the 
country at the time. 'While the gi'aA^'s have thus eoiitribiitcd tlieir 
share to the liistory of Denmark during a period eomimtcd to be re- 
moved from ours by some tliirty centuries, tlie bogs, Avhicli must at tlial 
time have fitrined considerable lakes, have also gi\i‘n up some of tJic secrets 
committed to them, and place us in a condition to form a still clearer 
notion of the nature of the country, and of the inhabitants and their iiuales 
of life. l*>om these bogs there have freqiieiitl}^ been extrac'tcd human 
bodies, 'preserviid from corruption by thejiccnliar chemical properties of the 
bog Avater, and clad in garments of untaniied hidi*s, scAved logetlier in a 
most primitive fashion Avith narroAV strips of the same material, the foot- 
covering being likewise made of one piece of leather sewed togetlier behind, 
ami attached to the feet AAdth leathern thongs. From the fact of their 
having constructed sepulchres requiring sucli a A*ast amount of labour, 
this people are concluded to have been a settled, not a nomade race ; and 
from tlie localities in AV’hich the gi’avcs are chiefly found, from the nature 
of their Aveapons and utensils, as w'ell as from tlie fact of the country being 
at the period of their dwelling in it covered with largo forests, peopled 
with many species of animals now extinct in these regions, it is supposed 
4liat they inhabited the coast lands only, and that they lived by luinling 
4 
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and fishing. -Por the last- mentioned purpose, its also probably as a means 
of conveyance, they seem to luive availed themselves of canoes made of the 
trunks of trees ; for specimens of boats of this kind have been fqund in the 
bogs, bearing evidence of having been 6 coo])ed out with the aid of fire, in 
the same manner as the Indians m the South-Sea Islands, when first dis- 
covered by Europeans, used fire to assist the slow processes of their blunt 
stone utensils ; and the same contrivance has probably been liad ^recourse 
to when the tree was to be felled. 

Though the antiquities above alluded to enable us to fonn a pretty clear 
conception of the intellectual and moral development, the modes of life, 
and the degree of material civilisation attained by the inhabitants of Den- 
mark and the south-west of Sw'eden at this remote period, to determine 
what race they belonged to is not so easy. According to the generally- 
received opinions, the Eimis and the C'elts were the earliest inhabitants of 
Europe ; and as remnants of the former race still linger in the northern- 
most provinces of Swe.den and Norway, and the description of them given 
by Tacitus at the connnenocment of our era represents them as being 
in a state inferior rather than superior to that which the antiquities prove 
to ha\e been the condition of the people inhabiting J )einnark during the 
Age of l^^tone, it has been gene-rally assumed, until a very recent period, that 
this people did indeed belong to the Einnic race, particularly as weapons 
and utensils of stone iinilar to those of Denmark are also found in Sweden 
end Norway. To this, liowever, modem arclneologists reply, that the 
similarity existing between the .**10116 weapons and utensils of Denmark 
and the two other SeiUidinavian countries, is not siillicicnt to prove the 
i i'‘Utity of the ra(!e inhabiting the several countries; because in America, 
«laj>aii, ami the Eolynesian islands, as well as in Europe, such tools and 
v,*aj)ons hav'.', keen found; and far from being eharficteristie of any parti- 
( ular race (u* nation, seem to he common to the liuman species in a 
'•ertain stage of develotunent. On the »>ther haiid, it is argued, the absence 
■i: the Jiortliern and eastern parts of Sweden, and In Norway, as well as in 
M » uthc'- uaintrics at jwesent inhabited by po]mlations belonging to the 
» . .!.ic riUH.*, of thos'* peculiar sepulchral inomimcnts which have been 
UMtifcd al)0\c, and wlm i would never have been reared by nomade tribes, 
}i!accs it beyond a doulit that the earliest irjha})itaiit 8 of Denmark 
v<‘ro of ft (lifferciit race from tlie early Finnic inhabitants of Sweden and 
Nnrw;iy, who, when t]n*y were driven from the-ir southernmost , position in 
tlinrc- countries, ^yithd^ew gradually farther northwards, without leaving 
behind tlicmi any such lasting monuments to record their original occupa- 
tion of the territories they W'cre forced to abandon. Similar archjcological 
reasons militate against the lupothesis, that the ancient inhabitants of 
Denmark were Celts ; for tlie Celts burned their dead, a custom which, as we 
have seen, was not followed by the people who erected the Jettr^lner and 
other stone bepulchres of Denmark; and they had, besides, at a very early 
period attained a degree of civilisation more in accordance with tliat mani- 
fested in the Scandinavian antiquities belonging to the second tlian to the 
first period. As has been observed^ mounds and sepulchres similar to 
those of Denmark are discovered along all the western shores of Europe, 
consequently in the very countries where the Celts liave dwelt, and in 
some cases still dwell ; and it has therefore been supposed hy Some that 
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these sepulchres, and the primitive utensils found in them, as well as the 
custom of burying the dead, may have been in use among the Celts during 
the earliest period of their settlement in Europe, and before they became 
acquainted with the use of metals. This is, however, again rendered 
improbable by the fact, lliat in Southern and Central Germany — territories 
which tliis race is believed to have inhabited before they were pushed 
further westward by the Germanic tribes, and which must have witnessed 
the earliest stage of tlieir development — no sepulchres or other archaeological 
monuments of the kind des<>Tibed liave hitherto been discovered. As far, 
therefore, as arcliaeological research has as yet gone, it has only led to the 
negative conclusion, that the pioneers of civibsation (for such the first 
&etUed tribes must be considered to be) in Southern Scandinavia were 
neither Finns nor Celts. 

The antiquities belonging to the second period prove an immense advance 
upon the former. As implied by the name of the Age of Bronze, the various 
articles classed under this head are made of tliat mixture of tin and copper 
called bronze, which was so extensively in use among tlie nations of anti- 
quity. They consist of various useful utensils — such as hatchets, knives, 
and others of a similar nature, among which is a sort of semicircular knife 
greatly rosenibliug a sickle. Wcajions of a loss peaceful nature are, how- 
ever, of mucli more frequent occurrence; and the workmanship expended 
on these proves how highly they vvere valued. The swords belonging to 
this i)eriod are double-edged, and rather short, being seldom more than 
about two feet in Icnglb, the hilt being sometimes of wood, fastened on 
with bronze nails, sometimes of bronze, in w'hich case, however, the metal 
forms but a thin ]>late moulded over a form of clay. Some rare specimens 
have been found in wdiicli tJie hilts arc in a similar manner covered with 
thin plates of gold, or are’ wound round with gold wires. 'Ulie sheaths 
are of wood, sometimes lined within and without with leather, and 
tipped with metal. The ilifatinguishing feature of these swords is, 
their having no guards to the hilt, which all those of the subsequent 
period have. Besides the swurds, tlicrc ai-e among the bronze antiquities 
numerous daggers, hince- heads, and w^ar-liatchets, some of the latter ol‘ 
consideralde size. Among the weapons of didence* the shields hold a 
distinguished place, being round in form, and sometimes entirely of bronze, 
and highly onuunented. More t're(|iicntly, how'ever, it seems that only 
the middle piece of the sliichl, which more particularly protected the 
hand, wa.s of bronze; the other part having probably been formed of 
wood or leather. Upon the w'hole, it is evident that it has been an object 
to ecoiiomise the metal, as even the sharp-edged instruments — such as 
liatchets, &c. — are in many instances formed of a sheet of metal folded or 
moulded over an interior of clay. 

The higher degree of civilisation existing during the Age of Bronze 
is likewise evinced in the numerous ornaments — such as diadems, hair- 
pins withliurge ornamental heads, combs, rings fur encircling the neck, 
armlets, finger-rings, and brooches,^ all generally of bronze, but in some 
rare instances also (if gold, and in each case wrorked and ornamented. 
Small vases of gold have tilso been found together with other articles 
belougingno this period, and are supposed, like similar vases of bronae, 
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to have been used as cinerary urns, the great distinguishing feature 
between this and the preceding Age being the custom of burning the 
dead. AH the remains from this latter period prove considerable skill 
in the manufacture of metal, and a peculiar taste in ornamental designs. 
So decided, indeed, is the latter, as to have enabled archssologists thereby 
to distinguish the gold and bronze articles of the Age of Bronze 
from similar productions of a subsequent era; and the northern anti- 
quaries hope by the aid of these ornaments to be able to trace the 
relations which have existed at this early date .between the difi'erent 
countries of Europe. That a people so far advanced in some of the 
arts of life, and possessing personal ornaments of so rich a character, 
cannot have been clad in the raw hides which constituted the wearing 
apparel during the Age of Stone, would follow as a matter of course, 
even had not small fragments of woollen tissues .been found in the 
graves of the period. But the funereal circumstances of this epoch by 
no means answer in magniticcnce to the advance made in general civili- 
sation. In outw^ird appearance the graves resemble the barrows raised 
above the Jctlcstuer; but instead of stone fabrics like these, they enclose 
only the ashes of llie dead, contained in small cinerary urns, or in a kind 
of rude attempt at a sarcophagus, formed of four small blocks of stone, 
with a fifth serving as a cover. These imis or sarcophagi are placed upon 
the bare earth, and tlie weapons and utensils of the deceased by their 
side, the whole being then covered over with a heap of small stones, and 
above and around this again rises the earthen mound. A mound once 
formed, it seems to have been the custom to introduce the ashes of other 
deceased in it on whatev(‘r point access could be most easily attained ; for 
many of the sepulchral tumuli from this period have been found to con- 
tain numerous cinerary urns and bronze weapons, placed in them without 
any apparciic regard to position ; wliile many such have also been intro- 
duced into tlie mounds that cover the Jetlaslucr. The tumuli belonging to 
the Age of Bronze seem in preference to have been raised on the highest 
eminences in the localities where they are found, and particularly on such 
from wlience the ocean may be discovered; a circumstance that leads to the 
inference, that the race whose remains they enclose have not been strangers 
to that love of tlie ocean which distinguished the roving Northern Vikings 
of a subsequent period. 

An improvement in the manufactured articles of a country proving in 
general simply an advancement in the path of materhil civilisation, and 
not necessarily the iiiimigratioii of a new race, might be concluded to 
liave been the case in Denmark, and in Southern and Western Sweden 
also, were not the transition too abrupt, and did not tbo change in 
the mode of burial, which was evidently coincident with the introduc- 
tion of the use of metals, and with the other advances in the arts of life, 
speak strongly for the latter conclusion. Instruments of stone, such as 
those that characterise the first period, are indeed frequently found in 
graves belonging to the second, and the presence of the skilfully-^vrought 
metal weapons and ornaments might therefore be accounted for as booty 
made in war, or as the peaceful acquirements of commercial intercourse 
with more advanced nations, did not the total absence of these last-named 
articles in the grave-chambers of the Age of Stone, and the ^difierence 
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in tlie mode of burial, prove the contrary. Their customary mode of 
interment is, it is well ^lown, clung to with the greatest tenacity by all 
barbarous nations, and sudden changes in this respect have never been 
known to take place except as a consequence of tlieir subjugation by 
foreign tribes ; it is therefore but reasonable to conclude that among tlio 
ancient inhabitants of Scandinavia also the change could only have been 
1)rought about by similar means. The supposition that the metal weapons, 
utensils, and ornaments, have been the possessions of the rich, while the 
poor only have been reduced to tlie necessity of (joiit inning the use of the 
more primitive stone articles, has been ably set aside by Danish antiquaries^ 
who, referring to the sepulchres, observe that the idea cjinnot for one 
moment be entertained that the poor had been buried in sepulchres the 
construction of which required a vast amount of labour, while the remains- 
of the rich were coiisigiiod to the earth with much less ceremony. On the 
other hand, the question as to whether the articles of bronze were or were, 
not the inaiiufiicturc of the country, seems to have been settled by the 
discovery of several bronze vessels still containing the form of clay over 
which they have been moulded. 

That Southern Scandinavia must during this period have undergone great 
cliangcs, ami have enjoyed a comparatively high degree of civilisation, may 
at once be inferred from the antupiities. A nation in possession of metals, 
and the improved in.*«triimeiits manufactured from these, cannot have failed 
to apply itself to agricultnre ; and ^ho countries must in consequence have 
been rapidly cleared of the immense forests wliich during the hrst period 
covered the; fertile plains. The constant consumption of metals not pro- 
duced in the country also presupposes active commercial intercourse with- 
the tin and copper-producing countries — such as England ; and the naviga- 
tion of the open seas wliich this inii.st have necessitated, again shows that 
an immense improvement must have taken place on the rude barks made 
of the trunks of trees which formed the only means of water communication 
during the first jiericd ; while the nninher of w’avlikc weapons, and the 
taste and labour expended on the.ir fabrication, prove the character of the 
people to have been warlike. "I'hc civilisation of the Age of liroiize having 
been limited to Denmark and the south and south-western parts of Sweden, 
must in consequence have belonged to a people distinct from that which 
occupied all the Scandinavian countries during the third period, designated 
as the Age of Iron, on account of tlie introduction of the use of that metal, 
which there, as in all otlior countries of Europe, marks the oommoneement 
of that gradual course of deA'elopmciit and improvement which continuca 
down to the jireseiit day, and wliich evidently, as regards Seanj^inavia, com- 
menced ill the more northerly parts of Sweden and in Norway. In Denmark 
and in the south of Sweden the ci\ ilisutioii of the Age of Iron did not, until 
a much later period, supersede that previously established. We cannot 
undertake to give an account of the reasonings and speculations of those who 
have marked all the duxes and reliuxes of population which have succeeded 
each other in Europe, up to the pcTiod when liistorical proof can be adduced 
for the establishment of each in the territories it at present occupies ; and 
we must therefore limit ourselves to stating l»riefly the probabilities in 
favour of the hypothesis, that the authors of the civilisation introduced 
into Southeni Scandinavm during the second period, were a branch of the 
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Gothic-Germanic race, and not Celts, as has been maintained by some.. 
Tliat nations belougmg to the former race were established on the southern 
shores of the Baltic several centuries before our era, is, we believe, an 
undisputed fact ; and as in Mecklenburg, one of the countries which in that 
case tliey must necessarily have occupied, and also in ilanovcr, numerous 
antiquities are discovered exactly similar to the bronze antiquities of 
Denmark, being, moreover, ornamented with the same peculiar designs, it 
becomes Idghly probable tliat tribes belonging to this race, which was early 
acquainted with the art of navigation, should have crossed the Baltic, and 
settled on the opposite shores ; wlule others have perhaps moved by land 
also in a northerly direction; for throughout Slesvig and Jutland arc found 
antiquities belonging to the Age of Bronze. What, however, we think 
places it beyond a doubt that the inhabitants of {Southern Scandinavia 
mut>t have been a branch of the same race which afterwards penetrated 
into the Scandinavian peninsula from the east, across the Gulf of Finland, 
is the fact of the same language liaving prevailed tliroughoiit the three 
Scandinavian countries from tlie earliest period of tlieir history. No 
evidences of any differences in tliis respect are traceable even in iheir 
remotest traditions, thougli archaeologists arc of opinion tliat the civilisation 
proper to tlie last Gothic tribes which entered Scandinavia — «iiid which may 
be traced by the monuments to have undergone son cral phases in Norway 
and Sweden before it reached Denmark — cannot be considered as having 
been thoroughly established in the latter country before the eighth or ninth 
century, consequently, at the highest, not above a century before the 
arrival df the lirst Christian inissioiiaries; an epoch which may bo reckoned 
as already coming within the historic period. It may also be observed 
relative to this point, that the -ancieut language of Scandinavia — which is 
now generally denominated the Icelandic, because in Iceland it has 
been maintained in its original purity, while in DcMiiriark, Norway, and 
Sweden, it lias undergone great modifications — was during the early period 
of Scandinavian history called the Danish language ; an appellation to which 
it is not likely the other Scandinavians would have submitted had the 
Danes been the last among them to adopt the language. The identity of 
race can also alone account for the identity of traditions existing between 
Denmark and the two other Scandinavian countries ; for though the early 
historians of each have endeavoured to prove for their own people a remote 
antiquity, and a long uninterrupted line of kings, it is nevertheless evident 
that the traditions on wliich their narratives are based are in very many 
cases identical, and that the customs and manners they describe are exactly 
the same ; while the mythology of Denmark was also identical with that of 
the two other Scandinavian countries. 

Were it not that the articles found in them are of a distinct character as 
to material, form, and ornamental design, the differences existing het^vuen 
the outward appearance of the graves ajipertaiiiing to the Age of Iron in 
Nortliem Sweden and in Norway, and those appertaining to the second 
period in Denmark and Southern Sweden, might at first sigiit be supposed 
to be owing only to tke difference in the natural features of tlie localities ; 
for the foniier countries being mountainous and very stony, it would be 
easy to account in this manner for a diminution in the height aiiU ^extent of 
No. 50. y 
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the eAithen barrows, and a corresponding increase in the use of stone in the 
constmctJon of the tumuli. The use of this matcaial indeed prevails so 
much in these regions, that the greater number of sepulchral monuments 
are formed entirely of stone instead of earth. The stone heaps here 
alluded to surmount, or rather cover, jilain oblong stone sarcophagi, 
and are of considerable size — some measuring 20 feet in height, and 
about 100 feet in diameter at the top, though not unfrequently situated on 
the summits of Iiigh clilfs. Others of smaller dimensions, measuring only 
from 2 to 4 feet in lu'ight, and enclosed by a row of blocks somewhat larger 
than those forming the tumulus, arc however more common. In fonn, these 
stone monuments are various — some being round, others square, and others 
again, triangular, somewhat apj)roiK'hing in shape to that of the trefoil — a 
design whicli also freciuently occurs in the brooches so common among the 
personal ornaments of those times. The mounds of this form are frequently 
decorated with a high stone placed in the centre, and one at each angle. The 
most remarkable graves of this period, and which’ are found in greatest 
number in Sweden, are the ship mounds, so called from their being 
evidently meant to imitate sliips; for which reason they are supposed to 
have been reared' above the remains of those bold A'^ikings whose deeds 
of depredation and daring spread the name of the Nortliincn far and wide 
during tlio middle ages. The ship moiinds are generally composed of a 
mixture of earth and smc.ll stones, hedged in witli a row of large blocks 
placed at short intervals from each otlicr. Tliese arc oval in form, running 
to a point at each end, where rises a high stone plju*ed in an upright 
position, and siipposc<l to represent the stem and the bow of the Miip. In 
some, tlie r(‘sornbLince to a sbi]) is further increased by a tall stone being 
raised in the middle to repn*sent a mast, and by several rows of small 
stones placed transversely across the, mound, to indicate the benches for 
the rowers. (Iravos of tlie ditrorent kinds here described, and the contents 
of which have invariably pro\’ed them 1o belong to the earliest part of the 
Age of Iron, when it was customary to bum tlie dead, are found in Sweden 
and Norway exclusively — the graves in Denmark, from the Age of Iron, 
appertaining all to the more advanced ])eriod supposed to have bordered 
on the Christian times. Speciinens of graves belonging to this latter period 
have been opened in all the three Scandinavian countries, and indicate a 
great advance on the primitive simplicity. I'hc fasliion of bimiing the dead 
had been superseded hy that of interment, and the large (*,artlicii barrows, 
in many instances of such dimensions as to warrant their being called 
hilloc^ks, contain grave-ebambevs rcgnlarh" built of timber, and some of 
them bearing evidence of warriors having been consigned to the grave fully 
equipped for war, in company with their horsi‘8 fully caparisoned. The 
most remarkable graves of this kind, as yet known, are those of King .Gorm 
the Old —whose reign marks the commencement of the historic period in 
Denmark — and of Thyra his queen, who, on account of her having built the 
famous wall Dannevirke (the bulwark of the Danes), in Slesvig, to protect 
Denmark from the invasions of the Oennans, w'as honoured with the 
surname Dannebod (Pride of the Danes). These tumuli, which are situated 
in the village of Jellinge, near Veilo, in Jutland— a place frequently 
^mentioned in the annals of Denmark — arc 70 feet high, and 500 feet in 
circumference. That raised above Thyra (the other, we believe, has not as 
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yet been opened) contains a grave- chamber built of thick oaken beams, and 
ifl 22 feet long, and 6 feet high. On its first being opened, the walls were 
found to have been covered with hangings of a woollen tissue, of which, 
however, fragments only remained. In it were found a silver goblet, 
several bits of painted wood —ascertained to be painted in oil, and the 
colours of which were still distinctly visible — ^a small figure of a bird made 
of metal, and some other insignificant objects, there being strong evidence 
of the grave, which originally without doubt contained many valuable 
ai’ticles, having been previously opened and ritied. As archaeological 
monuments, the graves of Gorm and Thyra arc rendered still more 
interesting and important by the inscription- stones placed upon them, and 
which record the fact, that the one was raised in honour of Thyra by her 
husband, and tlie other in commemoration of both his parents, by their son 
Jlarald Blaatand (Bluetooth), the first Christian king of Denmark, who 
reigned towards the end of the tenth c(!ntury. 

The inscription-stones, or Kunc-stoues, as they are called in the northern 
languages, belong to the most important monuments in the Scandinavian 
countries ; for lliough none record important political events, and by far 
the greater number are raised in commemoration of private persons, or of 
events regarding private persons only, many serve to fix historical dates, 
and others throw much light upon the customs, and even upon the 
laws, of the period to wliicli they belong. Among the former may bo 
reckoned those already mentioned, and another in the island of Fuiieii, 
in Denmark, raised to the memory of a man named Alti Solvegodo, in 
the inscription on which the he.'ithen god TJior is invoked; and among 
the latter, one in Upland, in Sweden, on which the then existing laws of 
inheritance may be tracked. Tt is stated on this inscjription-stono how the 
property on which it was raised passed, according to the rules of inherit- 
ance, first from father to son, then from um to mother, in consequence of 
the son having left no children ; and then again from his mother, who died 
after having married a second time, to her mother, who erected the stone 
proving her title to the property. Small stones with inscriptions in liunic 
cliaracters have also h(!en found in graves from the Age of Iron; and 
similar inscriptions have been traced on various articles, such as rings, 
swords, &c. likewise obtained from the bairows. The Rune-stones arc also 
of great interest and importance, as affording irrefragable proofs of the same 
language having prevailed throughout the throe northern kingdoms during 
the early period of their history. One such stone, bearing an inscription 
in the old Danisli tongue, and found a little south of the ancient wall 
Dannevirkc, in Slesvig, might Indeed he brought into court to settle tlic 
vexed question of the nationality of the Duchy, for which Danes and 
Germans arc at present contending.* 

The other antiquities belonging to the Age of Iron, and which arc found 
in the graves, but in still greater numbers in the earth where there arc no 
traces of sepulchres, are as follows: — various useful implements of iron, 
among which scissors, in form exactly like those of the present day, bucklers, 
swords, J^ar-hatchets, lance-heads, spear-heads, and aiTOw-heads, all iron. 


Vor8aae,I>annmrkB01dtida'. Li1jGgren,Ranlora. KlUver, Najrske Mind^amfierker. 
tivcAska Magazinet. Aiitiqvoriekc Annalcr. 
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ftnd of excellent workmanship, the swords and bucklers in many Qases 
richly ornamented with gold and silver; fragments of leathern belts, and of 
wooden and leathern cases of different dimensions,, ornamented Avith figures 
wrought in gold and silver; gold and silver rings, or circlets of various 
dimensions and designs, some having evidently served to encircle the Avaist 
and the head, others the neck, the ann, and the finger; brooches and 
buckles of gold and silver, and of various designs ; buttons of the same 
precious metals, and also of ivor}»^; beads of bronze, glass, mosaic, 'amber, 
and rock-crystal ; golden and silver goblets, large massive golden drinking- 
horns, as also the same A'essels of honi and glass ; Avooden vessels of A^arious 
descriptions, some hooped Avith metal rings; cliessmen of bone, ivory, 
wood, &c. The extraordinary richness of many of these antiquities may 
be judged from the folloAving specimens : — three massive golden circlets, of 
large size, Avere found on one spot near tlie toAvii of Slagidse, in Zealand, 
the collccti\e A'alue of whieh, according to the present price of gold, is 
reckoned at about £500. A drinking- born of tlie juirest gold, found 
likewise in the earth, in Jutland in ItiJO, Avciglied G lbs. 13 oz. ; and 
another, disinterred about a century later in tJie Sfime Icx'ality, in a some- 
what damaged state, weighed 7 Ihs. 11 oz. llotli Avere fashioned in the 
shape of ox- horns, the most usual form for drinking- vessels among the 
Scanditumans, and AA^ore ornamented with a grc’at number of figures — some 
engraved in tin* metal, others fonniiig reliefs, not Avorked in the same 
piece, but moulded aj)art, and afterwards riAettcdon the idate.'*' Among 
the antiquities of the third period is also a very eonsiderable number of 
foreign eoin.s. 

Independently of their greater variety and riclmess, the antiquities from 
the Age of Iron possess an interest didereut from those of the tAvo other 
periods. In these aa'c have no longer to trace, iiiiaidod by other data, all 
that relates to the history of extinct populations: tlioy come in, on the 
contrary, to elucidate and I'luthcntieate the early history of the last race 
who took i)Ossession of the S(‘audiiiaviau countries, and who still 'dwells 
unmixed in tluxsc lands. 3’ho earlie.st historians of the north, the Danish 
monk Saxo, and the li*clander Snorri Sturlasoii, who liAcd toAvards the 
qlose of the twelfth and the beginning of the tliirte(?nth centni*ies, both 
founded tlieir histories on i>opular songs and traditions, partly still Imng 
on the lips of the people at the time they Avrote, partly committed to 
Avriting in Iceland one or two centuries before. Doth historians haA^e in 
consequence, iq) to a certain period, given us myths and legends instead of 
facts; and tlieir uuthentieity as regards the chronological order of ev'cnts, 
the geueulogy of kings, and the relation of ])artieidar events appertaining 
to the earliest period embraced in tlieir histories, lias in our day been 
much questioned, though fondly believed in by Scaudinavian historians of 
the last ecntnrv. So inueli, however, the carefiilly-eollected and system- 
atised anti(piities in the northern niiisennis prove for these oldest historians 
of the north, and for the still older Saga Avriters — that though they may in 
many instances have failed in tracing the proper line of demareation 
between tii'tion and fact as relates to particular events, they have never- 

* lleniipborg om Giildhoriieno. These A^aluable antiquities unfortunately in) 
longer exist : they were stolen .from the niuseiiin of Copeiihiigen about forty years 
ago, and nieltt'd down before the tliieves were discovered 
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tliclcss drawn a most faithful picture of the modes of life, the manners, 
customs, and laws of their people. What these have been we will now 
eiidefivoiir to learn from the written sources. 

However rich in traditions the period at wliich Saxo and Snorri wrote, 
none seem, notwithstanding, to have existed relative to the origin of the 
Scandinavian nations; for Saxo begins his history with the name of a 
King jDan, of whom nothing is related except that he was the lirst ruler in 
Denmark, and that from him the country took its name (Danmark) — pro- 
bably a purely etymological fiction ; while Snorri for the commencement of 
liis history seems to have boirowed and transplanted in the soil of history 
a hero from the religious m3rtliology of the Scandinavians. According to 
Snorri, the Swedes entered the country to which they afterwards gave their 
name, under the leadership of Odin, a far-travelled wan’ior, coming from 
Asgaard, a city in Asahind, situated on the river Tanais, and who having 
with his followers subjected many countries, among which were Gardarigo 
(Jiussia) and Saxland (( { ennany), ultimately dwelt for a while in one of the 
Danish islands, and then proceeded to Sweden, where he took up his abode, 
and establislicd the religion, laws, and customs of Ascaland. After his death 
he was burnt upon a funeral pile, and he and his sons were honoured as gods 
by the people.* Further on, Snorri relates how the Swedes, having mid- 
tiplied in the country, and having in consequence found it difficult to sub- 
sist, penetrated through the great forests which separated Sweden from 
Norway, .and founded kingdoms in the latter country, the Danes being at 
the same time mentioned as already constituting a powerful nation. 

As none of the fragments of old ►Sealdie poems extant from tlic ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh centuries bear »iiy traces of a tradition of the kind, 
relative to the arrival of the Sw'edes, having existed before Snorri’s time, 
and he does not himself, as is liis wont, quote any Scaldic compositions in 
support of this i)art of his history, it is probable, as has been suggcstccl by 
Muller, that tliis coniieetion of Odin Avitli the liistory of the Scandinavians 
is in fact but au arbitrary interpretation of the religions myths, and that 
the mention of Asgaard and Asaland in the mythology has been Snorri’s 
only authority for imikiiig Asia the birthplace of the people which inhabited 
the nortli. It is remarkable, however, that his manner of interpreting tlic 
utyths should have led him to conclusions the truth of wliicli modern scicii- 
titic inquiry bears out ; for the Asiatic origin claimed by him for the gods 
and the religious worsliip of the Scandinavians, is confirmed by the strong 
analogies traced between the cosmogony and tbeog<my of the Asiatic nations 
and those of the Scandinavians as contained in the Eddas — the older of wliicli 
was committed to writiiig in Iceland not above a century after the extinction 
of the primitive religion in tliac last stronghold of Scandinavian heatlienisin, 
while the more recent was collected by Snorri Sturlason. The account of 
the different countries subjugated by Odin and his follow'ers on their way 
from Asia to Sweden also tallies pretty closely with tlic generally-received 
opinions as to the direction in which the Gothic race moved during its migra- 
tions. Tt is therefore not unlikely that in borrowing from the heathen 
mythology, Snorri in reality only restored to history wliat once belonged to 
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its domain; but by not acknowledging the loan, and by arbitnirily fixing tho 
date of Odin’s arrival in Sweden in the last century before Christ, he lias 
created much confusion, and has led to the supposition tliat there have been 
several Odins in the north. However, our task is not with speculative dis- 
quisitions on this subject — ^wc must leave aside whence the Scandinavians 
came, and when they came, and only consider what tliey were. The concep- 
tions of the Northmen of the creation of the world and man, of the agencies, 
operations, and phenomena of nature symbolised in the Elder Edda, be- 
came in course of time mixed up with equally rnytliical embodiments of the 
moral, metaphysical, and psychological notions of the people, with lieroic 
fables, and with namtives relative to the various events of life. With 
Odin, the Creator of all, as he is called in the Elder Edda, were gradually 
associated other gods, each exercising a peculiar intluence on the fate of man; 
and thus a whole mythology was developed, strongly expressive of the 
character of the people, and in its turn reacting on and more fully develop- 
ing tlnit character. ‘ To gain by labour what might be won by blood, was 
considered the mark of a slavish spirit,’ says a historian writing of this race 
in the early ages of our era; and such indeed is the character of their reli- 
gion and their life. In their eyes cowardice was the most disgraceful of 
vices, valour the highest virtue, and combat the greatest liappincss. To 
vanquish one, to attack two, to yield slightly to three, and to retreat from 
four, was the general rule of tho Northern Kaimi>er or Avarriors; and to die 
quietly in their bed was (;onsiderod by them the direst misfortune, for it 
excluded them from happiness in the next Avorld. To avoid this exclusion, 
they frequently in old age put an end to their own life, after liaving in vain 
sought death in battle. Those only who bad distinguislied themselves by 
valour, and bad died a viobmt dealli, were admitted to Odin’s hall, Vamalla, 
the walls of which Avere Ibrnied of spears, the roof of sliiniiig bucklers, and 
which was liglited with Hashing swords. On a green iiieadoAV outside tJic 
walls of Valhalla, the Ehihcriar (spirits of the departed heroes) enjoyed 
each day the delight of slaying each other in eornbiit, and each day they rose 
again to rfecommeiicc the .joyous s])ort. This was folloAved up by a repast 
prepared of tlie boar Stihrimiterj Avhieh, butchered each day, revived in the 
same manner as the Jieroes, to contribute auew to their enjoyments. At the 
feast the mead-horn Avas lumclcd round by the ]'alkyricj Odin’s handmaidens 
and messengers, who, during battle, markeii witli a spear those doomed to 
fall. Such lieroes who Jiad A'isited Avitli bloodshed many lands, and arrived 
ill Valhalla accompanied by tlie greatest number of (uicmies sbiin by their 
hand, were rciceived wdth peculiar honour : on their entrance all the Einhcriar 
rose, and the Valkyrie ofiered them the horn Avith Avine, ol])erwise reserved for 
Odin alone. AVhile such Avere the rcAvards aAvaiting the brave, the coward 
who liad never shod the blood of an enemy was banished to Helheini^ wdiere 
ruled Hela, the horror-inspiring genius of the infernal regions, Avhose dish 
was called Hunger, her dAvelliiig-plaee Misery, her tlu*esliold Treachery and 
Fall, her bed Slow Heath and Eale Anguish. Hero the spirits of the cowards 
were doomed to a joyless eternity of inactivity, trembling with fear at every 
Bound which reached them from the upper regions, 

AVith such principles and such a faitli Avar became the aim of the North- 
men’s life. The limits of their oavii coim tries were too naiTOw for their 
burning thirst for action and for fame. These countries Avere, besides, at 
U 
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that time poor and very partially cultivated, and liardly capable of support- 
ing their populations ; and every circumstance thus combined to drive the 
warlike youths into tltat wild Viking life for which nature seemed to have 
destined them, and which soon made their name the dread of all the seas 
of Europe. Each spring large fleets of Viking ships left the Scandinavian 
shores in quest of booty and warlike adventures. Trading vessels were 
captured, and their crews mercilessly slain, or reserved for the still more 
dreadful life of thraldom ; the most fertile coasts were devastated, the 
inliabitants put to death or carried into captivity, and all their moveable 
property seized as lawful prizes of war ; for thougli in our day we would 
stigmatise such proceedings with the name of piracy, among tlie Northmen 
they were looked upon as honourable warfare. Not all Vikings, however, 
were alike. Some made a profession of the Viking life. These rarely 
dwelt on shore, and had only a small castle, hid in one of the deep recesses 
of the many fiords that indent the Scandinavian coasts, where they hoarded 
their booty until they could dispose of it to advantage. This class was 
the most reckless and cruel ; of them it was said that ‘ they never slept 
under a smoke -stained beam, or sat and drank in the chimney-nook.' 
They were accused of drinking blood and eating raw flesh ; and their deeds 
of wild daring, ruthless cruelty, and treacherous cunning, earned for them 
the hatred and contempt of their equally -warlike but less truculent 
countrymen, who looked upon them as robbers, and not as honourable 
Vikings. But there were other Vikings, who, far from persecuting the 
peaceful trader, protected him against their more reckless fellows, and 
who, though their mode of warfare was lawless, according to the notions of 
the present day, nevertheless invariably governed their actions by such 
rules of honour as were received among themselves. 

Though Denmark, according to the testimony of the antiquities of the 
Age of Bronze, must have been in a comparatively advanced state of culti- 
vation when the last tribes of the Gothic race entered Sweden, this country 
and Norway still presented the appearance of trackless wildernesses. 
Immense .forests, extensive bogs, large lakes, steep, and rugged, and barren 
mountains covered the face of the peninsula iii almost every direction ; 
for the plains of Southern Sweden had already been taken possession of 
by tribes, probably belonging to the same people who inhabited Denmark, 
IJnder these circumstances, it cannot of course be supposed that the immi- 
grating Gotljs at once spread over the whole Scandinavian peninsula, even 
in those localities wliere their occupation of the lands was not disputed by 
the above-mentioned inhabitants of the soutli, or by the roving Fimiic 
tribes, who until then had held undivided possession of the more northerly 
regions. Probably the new-comers settled first in the most favourable 
spots, dividing tliemselves into tribes, each under its own leader, and 
gradually, as theii* numbers increased, sending (mt ucav offshoots to estab- 
lish tliemselves in like manner, and to bring new territories under cultiva- 
tion. The Ynglinga Saga, indeed, mentions with praise Brant- Amu ad, one 
of the last of the kings of tlie Yngliiig race, for his cflbrts to root out the 
inmiensL forests that obstructed cultivation, and to bring the land under 
tillage. Tlie ceremonies with which new territories were on tliese occasions 
taken possession of, may be concluded to have been in a great measure 
bimilar to those followed by. the Nonvegians and other Scandinavians, who 
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3n the ninth century emigrated to Tceland ; for ns these people left their 
country in order to be able to maintain unchanged the laws, customs, and 
institutions they had inherited from their forefathers, they must bo sup- 
posed to liave acted on all imi)ortant occiisions in strict conformity with 
these. According to the Landuamabok, one of tlie most trustworthy of 
the Icelandic records, the manner of proceeding was as follows ; — ^The chief 
of a family — with all his relations, retainers, slaves, cattle, household furni- 
ture, and all other necessaries, and sometimes accompanied by friends and 
companions in arms who were "willing to acknowledge him as their superior 
— set out for tlie place of al>ode he had chosen, in each case carrying with 
him the pillars of the high seat in his former dwelling, on which were 
carved the images of his gods. When the emigrants arrived within sight 
of hind, the patriarchal chief of the future colony seized the high -seat 
pillars, and throwing them into the sea, invoked the protection of the god 
Thor. The spot where the wooden pillars drifted ashore was chosen for 
the seat of the colony, a house was at on(;e erected, and the pillars placed 
in thenr usual position on each side of the high scat. Shelter having 
been provided, and the household gods installed, the father of the family 
proceeded to take possession of as gi*eat an extent of territory as he 
deemed necessary, and the limits of which he marked by walking round 
them witli lire, or by boniircs lighted at equal distances from each other. 
After tills certimony, "which was called ‘ hallowing the land with fire,’ 
the lands were divided among friends and relatives ; and all the holders 
of these portions fonned together a coinmmiity— a kind Of clan, presided 
over by the cliief of the emigration, who also performed the func- 
tions of priest in the temple, built dose to his dwellingliouse, and for 
the maintenance of which each possessor of lands paid a tax, called Hnf- 
ioUr (temple -tax). In the neighbourhood of the temple were held the 
popular assemblies called Thing, where the freeborn men of the community 
came together to deliberate on matters relative to the commonwealth, and 
to settle, according to the laws and customs of the mother-country, any 
differences which might have arisen among them. In consequence of his 
position as priest of the temple (which, again, he lield as chief of the com- 
munity), the founder of the colony jtresided over the Thing, being supported 
by twelve other men, anil holding in his hand the holy temple ring (pro- 
bably a symbol of eternity), which had been bathed in the blood of the 
sacrificial animals, and on which ail oaths were taken. 

The intimate coiiiicction between his position as the cliiof seiwant of the 
gods and as head of the community, is also expressed in the fact of the 
title enjoyed by him in his latter capacity being derived from that of the 
former function — Gode or Godordsmaa indicating the jn-icstly function, and 
designating at the same time the chief of the community, the latter being 
called Godard. In the course of time, as the emigrations to , Iceland 
cuntimied, and the esttablished colonies increased in population, so great 
were the inconveniences felt in consequence of the arbitrary conduct of the 
many small independent communities, and the numerous contests arising 
between them, tliat, "U'ith the concurrence of the great mass of the inhahi- 

Tlie golden rings found among the antiquities, and the size of whieh renders it 

fobablt; tliat they should in any manner have lieen worn as |M‘rsoiial oriiamcqtB, 

Bupposed to liave been tignple rings such os those liere alluded to. 
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tfints, a central court ot‘ judicature for the whole island was instituted in 
the form of a Landthing, or Althing, as it was also called. This assembly 
—which was presided over by a Lagmand, elected for the function, and 
"was composed of the chiefs of each district, and other leading men of the 
country — ^voted such laws as were to be equally binding on eveiy com- 
Tnunity in the island, and determined on all matters that concerned the 
whole state, which was thus constituted. The island was then divided 
into four quarters {Fi<rdirujfav)j every quarter into three Harads, and every 
Iherad into three GodorcU; each of these subdivisions retaining its own 
'riling, where all local matters were discussed, and the Godords continuing 
to be governed according to thoir original constitution.* Evidences of a 
similar constitution of society are found in the old SAvedish laws ; and as 
Tacitus informs us that the annies of the ancient (xcrmans were divided 
into hundreds, according to families, it is very likely that the Avaiideriiig 
tribes of the Goths were organized in like manner, and that from this 
custom sprung the constitution of the llierad (hundred), which is the most 
ancient in the nortli. At first the worship of tlie same gods has probably 
fonned the only connecting link between the different small communities, 
until their gatliering ultimately round some one great and distinguished 
shrine lias gradually led to the merging of several into one. This is 
the more probable, as the prcsidcncc in the popular asscmhlics was always 
held ill conjunction with that of temple-sacriticer or priest. The place of 
assembly was always contiguous to the temple ; and the great periodical 
sacrifices thus necessarily connected with the periodical assemblies. In 
this manner, as well as by the violent subjugation of one tribe by another, 
in all probability arose the many potty soi^ereigntics into wliich the 
^Scandinavian countries Avore divided up to the tenth and cIcATntli centuries, 
and the rulers of Avliicli assumed the name of 7)ro/, or king. 

The virtues most valued in a king by a pc()i)lo so Avarlike as the Scan* 
dinavians were of course personal valour anil military skill ; and besides 
presiding in the 'i'hing, and sacrificing in tlie temple, the kingly functions 
Avere pretty nearly restricted to leadership in war, for the subjects wore 
little inclined to brook iiitcrfcroiice in other matters. But Avhen an enemy 
attacked the country, and the king called upon the people to rise in its 
defence, the man aaOio refused to obey aviis punished Avith outhiAvry, and 
branded Avith the name of NUldhy —the severest term of scorn and oppro- 
brium in the language of the north. When there Avas pcaee at home, it 
was customary to seek enemies abroad ; and in general the northern 
Kaunper Avere iiiAdted each spring to accoiiq)any their king on some Viking 
expedition, during Avhich descents were made on the neighbouring coasts. 
ToAA^ards wdiiter the warriors retunicd Avith their booty, the largest share 
of which devolved to tlie king, and formed an important item in his 
revenue. When the expedition was over, each man returned to his home; 
but though no standing army existed, the kings Avorc, even at a very early 
period, surrounded by a small band of faithful folloAvers, called Ihrdj Avhich 
formed a kind of body-guard. From among these Hlrdma nd, Avho were 
maintained at the king’s expense, and OAved allegiance to him alone, wero 

\ Landnama. Amesen : Historisk Indledning til iHlandxk Ret. Strinnholm ;* 
Svenska Folkcts IJistoria. Skaiidinavicn under Hednf£ Aldern. 
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selected officers for chief military commands, and governors for the 
subjugated provinces. These governors, called JarU, often grew stronger 
tVn the sovereign, and ventured to resist his authority; and upon the 
whole, the king's authority depended more on his personal qualities and 
his good'luck in war, tlian upon any other guarantees ; for the people 
considered it disgraceful to ho governed by a cowardly and unfortunate 
king, attributing to the dissatisfaction of the gods with his rule any mis- 
fortunes, such as famine or pestilence, and not scrupling to dethrone him, 
or even to put luni to death. In addition to their share of the booty made 
in war, the kings derived, in their capacity of chief sacrificers, a revenue from 
the temple-tax ; and as the executors of the laAV, thej^ received a share of 
the fines and compensations paid for legal offences ; but their princip^ 
income was derived from tlio crown-lands in different parts of the country, 
which were administered l)y stewards, and on each of which was a royal 
dwelling, where the sovereign resided when he made Ids periodical tour of 
the kingdom. When the throne became vacant, the people assembled in the 
Thing to elect a successor, who was most frequently (and in the remotest 
times it seems invariably) chosen among the nearest kindred of the 
deceased, with the exclusion of the females, who liad among the Scan- 
dinavians no right of inheritance. The Thing was always held in the 
open air, and the spot where the assembly met was surrounded by 
a sacred fence, generally of hazel twigs, held together by ligatures, 
which were termed Vrlnnid (sacred boiitls). This sacred fence once re- 
moved, the Thiiigplace lost its character of inviolability, the deliberations 
of the assembly were exposed to disturbjuico, and its resolutions no 
longer binding. An mstaiicc ib relatcfl in lOigils Saga, of a Queen Gunhild, 
who, being present at a 'ridng Avhere matters were taking a turn contrary 
to her interests, bribed some individuals to cut the sacred bonds: the 
proceedings were at once concluded, the place of assembly was considered 
desecrated, the holy Thingplacc violated, and the assembly dissolved. 

At first the spots of ground consecrated to the gods, and within 
which sacriticos were- performed, differed in nowise from the Thingplaces, 
except by the presence of tin; stone altfir in tlic middle. Kegiilar temples 
of wood seem, liowcvcr, to have been ereeted at an earlier period, and 
the Siigas, as well as contemporary foreign writers, ■■■ deiscribe in glowing 
colours the splendour of the Scandinavian temples. They were fre- 
quently of considerable dimensions, were siiirounded by a sacred enclosure, 
and wdthin were covered -^vith liangiiigs, probably ' similar to those in 
the grave - chamber of 'rhyra llaunebod, already alluded to. Round the 
walls were benches, on w'hich were seated wooden images of the gods, 
all clad in costly dresses, glittering witli gold and silver. No one was 
allowed to enter the temple wdth anns in his hands, no uncleanness was 
suffered to come within its precincts, no deed of violence to be there 
committed. Tar from serving as places of refuge for criminals, as the 
Christian churches in the middle ages, robbers, murderers,' and other 
persons who had in any 'way suffered their honour to be tarnished, 
dared not show themselves in the vicinity of a Scandinavian temple ; and 
he who in any way violated its sacred peace and purity, w’as called 
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Vajgr i Veum, was considered the greatest of criminals, was declared out- 
lawed upon earth, and ei^cluded from all l^opes of entering Valhalla. As 
among all heathens, the principal part of the Scandinavian worship 
consisted in sacrifices, which were offered up at stated periods of the 
year. Three great sacrificial feasts in particular were sacred to the 
Scandinavians : the harvest sacrifice, at which they offered up their thanks 
for the benefits received; the spring sacrifice, at which they endeavoured 
to propitiate the gods in favour of the intended Viking expeditions; and 
the Yule sacrifice, which was spent in merriment and feasting. The Yule 
festival began on the evening of the shortest day, and its object was to 
implore a good year, but it was particularly devoted to conviviality, and 
lasted many days. During tliis period all feuds ceased; Mends made 
appointments with each other to meet at the chief temple, and interchanged 
presents ; and those who could not come sent their offerings nevertheless. 
Various animals — such as bulls, horses, goats, sheep, hawks, and cocks — 
were sacrificed to the gods ; but at the Yule feast a boar was the chief 
sacrifice. After the animals had been killed, the officiating gode drew 
auguries from the mtestines and the flowing blood, which was next sprinkled 
upon the walls of the temples, upon the images of the gods, and upon the 
assembled multitude. The flesh of the animals was then cooked in large 
caldrons over fires lighted on the floor of the temple, and was afterwards 
partaken of by the assembled worshippers. During the repast, toasts 
were drunk in honour of the gods: one for Odin, one for Frci, and 
one for Brage, the god of eloquence and poetry. One toast also was 
devoted to the memory of the dead. In times of great danger or 
disasters, the Sc4indinavian sacrifices, liowevcr, assumed a more gloomy 
character: then liuinaii beings were immolated to appease the wrath 
of the gods; but these dreadful scenes do not seem to have been of 
frequent occurrence. Among the antiquities of the north are some Largo 
copper or bronze bowls, which it is supposed were used in the sacrifices to 
receive the blood of the victims. 

The instincts of liberty which seem to have guided the ancient Scan- 
dinavians in the foundation and organization of all their institutions, are, 
we think, nowhere more manifest than in the means by which the priests 
of gods lield in such high reverence were prevented from forming an 
exclusive and usurping caste in the state, us was tlie case among almost 
all the nations of antiquity, it was the chief, wliether of llaerad, Fierding^ 
or kingdom, who performed the functions oi Ihe temple, and who in Iiis 
quality of civil and military leader derived iiion^ased autliority from his 
holy functions, but who, from the very fact of his liolding these diverse 
situations, was obliged to apiJCfir in the public assemblies of the people, 
to account to tliem for the manner in wliich he exercised his power, and 
to receive from them tlie laws according to wdiich lie w'as to rule. It is 
curious to see how those highest dedderata of government, which subse- 
quently other nations have endeavoured to develop, from a sciontifio arid 
reflective appreciation of their benefits, were apparently instinctively 
embodied by these barbarians, and by the cognate race of the Anglo-Saxons. 

The freedom of appropriating to themselves as imieli land ^ as they 
desTred, which was enjoyed by the first Settlers in Iceland, and no doubt 
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equally so by tlie ea^ly settlers in the Scandinavitin peninsula, was after- 
wards limited in both countries when the extent of arable soil and the 
amount of population were no longer in so great disproportion to each 
other, 'riie laws of Iceland afterwards made it a rule that no man should 
take more land than he could ride round with tire in one day ; and so 
likewise the ancient laws of Sweden prescribe rules to be observed on sucli 
occasions, lint when these laws were observed, and the soil ‘brought 
under tillage, the property called Od^l Ixdongcd by right to the possessor 
and his heirs in perpetuity. No power of interference therewith Avas 
recognised •, and it appears that in the earlitist times, when on particular 
occasions tribute w'as paid to the king, it Avas considered a voluntary and 
personal contribution, not a tax on the land.* The Odalbonde f ruled with 
sovereign power in his home ; he was the master of the house, the head of 
the family, the judge and the priest, and excrcisc'd a patriarchal authority 
over his wife, his children, and liis domestics, lint, on the other hand, the 
father of the family was responsible for all the acts of Ids household ; he w'as 
bound to make amends for any injury' which they might cause to others, as 
also to avenge any injury indicated on them. The lionde alone had any' poli- 
tical weight in the stjite; he alone could meet on tlie Thing to deliberate and 
give counsel on the affairs of the eommonwcaltli ; he alone, in cases of 
internal dissensions, could give evidcn<‘C for or against the king and the 
king’s servants *, he alone was deemed sufficiently independent to enjoy' on all 
occasions the full confidence due to a man ; and therefore he alone could be 
ininisted with those functions which comprised a public trust. To be born 
the heir to Odal-land w'as therefore a. great distinction; and he who 
alicn,*ited such property' was looked upon with confempt. Distinction of 
rights between Odalbiiiider there were none, hut some distinction of ranks 
inevitably arose from tin* different degrees of wealth, from the gloiy 
redounding to descondaiiTs of distinguished lufroes, and from the honours 
connected witli leadership in w'ur or peace, and with high positions in the 
king’s service. Among the inodes of acquiring personal distinction was also 
proficiency in some of the peaceful jirts, and niort‘ ])ai-ticularly' the Scaldic; 
art. The scald whose songs hostow'cd tliat immortality on earth which it 
was the great ambition of the northern hem to actpiire, W'as indeed courted 
by' all ; and tbe iiit(*nso pleasure wdiich the Scandinavians felt in listening 
to the deeds of their forefathers perpetuated in those songs also contributed 
to make the profession of scald one of the most honoured among them. 
JUit the armourer and the ship-builder, on whose skill depended so much 
of their success in w’ar, also held a distinguished place in their esteem. A 
good sword w'us prized so highly that it descended from father to sou 
through many generations, was sung of iii the songs of the scalds under a 
particular name, find shed almost as great a lustre on the memory of the 
maker as the combats in which it was used shed upon him who wielded it. 
So likewi.se a good ship, the possession of which Avas looked upon as of 
infinite value. But it was above all tilings the feeling of being a freeborn 

* Striiinliolm : Svenska Folkcts Historia. Allen : Haandbog i Fa^drelandcts 
Histuric. 

’h In the present day, the word liande in the Scandiniivinn languages denotes 
c'xolosivcl}' a peasant or agriculturist, but in ancient times it designated every ^oe- 
bom holder of projx'rty. 
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Boildc, %vlio rticogiiiBed nothing above him but the hnrs which he himself 
corvtributed to make and to maintain, that swelled the heart of the North- 
man witli self-conscious pride, and gave him that independence of cha- 
racter which distinguished him through life. The Sagas mention many 
Bonder who in riches and influence could vie with the mightiest Jarls, but 
■who disdained to be distinguished by any other name tlian that of Bonde. 
Such was Oke, a Bonde in AVerincland, who entertained in his house at 
one time the kings of Sweden and Norway and their suites, and who on 
their departure offered presents to each, as was the custom of tlie times. 
Buch also w'as Ilakon the Old, w'ho protected a fugitive queen and her son 
from the pursuit of the incensed king; and Thekil, a rich Norwegian 
Bonde, who, when he was requested by IJarald the lair-haired to enter 
his service, replied that he would lather remain a simple Bonde, ‘and 
would still consider himself as good as the gi’eatest man in tlie realm.’ 

But in Scandinavia, as among all the nations of antiquity, below the free- 
men, who considered themselves as constituting the nation, there was a popu- 
lation of slaves, or thralls^ as tliey were called, who might be bought, or sold, 
or killed like a herd of cattle, and ill-treated with perfect impunity ; and 
here, as among the (irceks and Komans, slavery was intimately connected 
with the whole social organization. The freemen, being almost constantly 
engaged in war or Viking expeditions, had but little time to devote to 
domestic concerns— to cultivating their fields, and tending their herds, 
occupations which also they considered below their dignity. While, there- 
fore, the Boride attended the Thing, or spent his time in warlike expeditious 
by land or sea, the thralls i)crformi;d the domestic services, which would 
otherwise have bi'cii neglected. .Tliraldom therefore coiitiimcd in the north 
as long as the exclusively warlike tastes of the people ; and not until the 
reduction of aU tlie small independent sovereignties uiidiu* one head, and 
the introduction of Christianity, liad conjointly w'orked a change in the 
wild and predatory habits of the Northmen, did it begin gradually to die 
out. The first thralls were probably the iiomadc tribes inhabiting the 
Scandinavian countries at the arrival of the Goths, and who were reduced 
to this state by their (;oii(iucrors. Aftenvards their numbers were recruited 
by tlie prisoners who were captured in tlie w'ars and jiiratical expeditions, 
and who were sold in regular slave-mfirkets, together with the merchandise 
and other articles of value wliich the Vikings had gained possession of. 
Crimes which were generally punished with death were also sometimes 
punished with thraldom, and even insolvent debtors were occasionally reduced 
to servitude. This kind of bondage was, liowever, less rigorous than that of 
the ordinary thrall, as the master had not in such cases full power over the 
bondsman. Instances are also mentioned of freemen, reduced to po\ erty, 
having vohmtarily sold their freedom ; but such an act was considered in 
the highest degree despicable, and dishonoured even the master who 
accepted the services of the slave. Upon the whole, the thralls were held 
in the deepest contempt, and considered prone to every vice, and incapable 
of any virtue. 1’he language of the north possessed no more bitter tenn of 
revilement than that of thrall ; and he who applied it to a freeman exposed 
himself to the most bloody vengeance. To die at the hand of a thrall 
was looked upon as the most disgraceful death ; and to crown the misery 
of fhe slave, it was perpetuated even in the next world, for he was cun- 
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sidcred by iiaturt* a coward ; and none bnt the bnivo and the free, could 
etiiisr the hall of Odin* But notwithstanding all these dusadvantages, the 
condition of the thralls in the north was much superior to that of the 
siavcK 6f the south. In the iK»rth they never existed in such over- 
wlielfiiing numbers as to lose their inarkotal)h; v.'ilue ; they were, there- 
fore, even from interested motive.s. more tenderly treated ; and the morals 
of the people bein" m« nuu h purer than those •'*J‘ the llonians, they w'oro 
never rediu'ed to beimno to that ile/ree the tools ol' the degraded i)aPsions 
of their masters, intr v\'«‘re they sletnsiiiciilly <lemoralised, as among 
the (TfOeks, to servf' as waniing examples 1<> tlo' freeborn youth. The 
Si^undiiiavian llondt* piisM‘^‘-tMl no nmrc iliralls than he. required for 
the rullivalion of his redd.-*, and tor hi.s other .‘•erviees; and though he 
might ill anger strike hi^- siavi‘, hr n»*\tTi!ude.ss in general treated him 
with humanity. r.%(»n th** l:i\\>, Tlnnejli tin y did in«t directly interfere, in 
defein-e of the .‘•l.ivi-. indirei-tly at lea**: protfited his iiif.iney. The old 
Vestgiitha laws, fur in.‘^tanee. en;n fe<I that wln n a in:i'>ter vould maintain a 
dispiitt'd right to a sl.'ive l»oni in his hoii.se. he .'•houhl .'-vwsr and prove by 
iritljes.*Jes not onl\ that tin* clnld had been Ixmi in his house, hut that it 
had been ted from tin- hreaNt of it' motinr, tliat it had been properly clad, 
and that it had lain in a eradh-. On all iestivo o-eafions al.so, wlietlici* 
private or public, the .‘^laM'' ven adinhted to jiarticijiation in tlie imiver‘»al 
joy ; were tn^'iled <ni ;i fooling id* equaliiy ; and \\hoc\cr on the.'^c occasions 
intlieled an injury upon anv otu' of tlnan. w.-e* .subject to the same hues as 
tlnwe paid for the inlli« iiou id* a like iiinirv on a freeman; whereas, under 
ordinary eir<‘nm''tnnc<-. tin' niMir;. •hnie to a thr.dl was calculated <ndy 
ACCurding to the h^S'^ .-iisijinie<i bv tin* masii*r. tiood m.'isters al.«i0 allowciid 
iJioir slaves to dcMde .«onn of their lime to working for thcriLsches, and to 
purch.'ise tlicir liberty wiih rhf' money thn.s gained : but tlie free-bought or 
fre(‘-given iin u did not attain tin- same ri.iht*' a< tin* freeborn, :unl the .stain 
of thraldom V as i.ol coiisi«lered blotti'd out cniil iln* iliird g<'iieratioii.*^ 

War being in iheeycN uf tin Noiihmen tin- einl and aim of life, prepara- 
tions for c<imbal, and the a«'<(niremem of ]n*<'lu ii'in'y m all kinds of bodily* 
exercises, consiititted e\ciu'<ue]\ the cdmatii'n t>f yonih: and as even in 
boylioofl courage, strcuelh. and iiLiliiy \\« n* |iri/cd alnoe all other virtues, 
to excel in the swlnmong. wri'^tliiig, leaping, rinming. and eliinhing 
inatclies, as aKo in all mibtarv c\» r<'iMS. wii" the smIo amiiitiou of those 
who,<e age did not a el allow them t** try their .‘strength in serious combat, 
'rimt among a peoplr of .vuch warlike taste.', and habit.s. and but little 
n‘htrained by law. the licM ot b.itile was not always lieyond the limits 
c»f (he ctnintr\, Avill Ik* n adiK nndcrsWKMl ; and indeed the hi-sfory of tlio 
times is made up of little oNi- tlcui narratives of bloody personal, family, 
or inirty femb. The law-, wcu-, 1 ms been seen above, proposed in the 
Thing, and accept i-d .n- reject I'd bv the assembled people, and here also 
w*m* all legal disputes seiih-d. according to the simple sense of justice 
of the jmlges: but in some instances the law nK ognisod in the individual 
tilt' right to act U]ton didcivnt princijdcs. Thus, with the exception 
of the worst crimes— siuh as tivAson. as.*assination, theft, violation of the 

* fRriugholm ; SkandinaA’len under IfednA-.\]dcni. <h:yor : History of Swedeii, 

Allen : Haandhog i Fivdrtdandets llistorie. ' * 
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sanctity of the temple or of the Thing — all offences were piuiiahablo with 
tincB. even homicide and murder coming within this category ; but for 
the two latter offences custom exacted vengeance^ and the law did not 
forbid it. ‘ I will not carry my dead son about with me in my money- 
bag ! * is, in one of the Sagas, the answer of a father to the proposal of a 
compensation for the ileatli of his son; and this answer illustrates the 
general feeling on the snl>j(*ct. But though it was considered disgraceful 
to allow the murder of a relative to be blotted out by the payment of 
a sum of money, and vongeanc<*. was looked upon as a sacred duty, the 
deed for wltich it was sought was not eonsidorod as dishonouring tho 
perpetrator, unless it were eommilled in a cowardly ami unfair manner. 
So great a difference was there made between assassination and tlic slaying 
of a man witlumt any attempt at concealment, that, as stated above, the 
former was reckoned among the uboffema/il, for wliich no compensation 
could he made ; and extraordinary rules were, laid d(»wn to enable A man, 
who had slain another in the ahs«‘iice of witnesses, to clear himself from 
th<i imputation of mifairness. lie was to ])roceed at onee to the house 
nearest the s])Ot where the deed had been eommitted, and tlioro make ill 
known. If, howevfr, tliis house were iiihahit<M| by relatives of the mur- 
dercfl man, IIk^ miir'h'rer was allow'ed to pass by and proceed to the imxt, 
at which lie was alxi exem[»ted fiNUii delivering liis aw'fiil niessagc in case 
it proved to he tiie dwelling of the dead man’s kindred; hut tho door of 
the third dwidliiigplaei* he tlan-d not jiass, whatever were to be the 
consc‘quen(;es to himself. This was called ]'ifjhfsu'in(f (proclamation of 
murder), and the obligation t<» seek voiigeanee inciimbenl on tho relatives 
of tho deceased was called \ .'iidieritance of murder). At a later 

period, when endeavours were made* to soften the Tnaniiers of tlie people, 
the laws lixed tin- degree of redationship beyond w'hi<-li it was not allowed 
to tak(* up the Vigarf:'^ but in the earliest times it seems to hav<‘ descended 
to the most distant relatives. If a. fatln'r fell by the hand of another, hift 
sons did not venture to eelehrate his (traoul he.fore they had avenged his 
di-atli ; and instances are on record of tin* avenger liaving tracked the 
murderer through foreign countries, and at length settled the bloody debt 
;it tin* court of Byzantium. Kveii mothers and wives would rou.se a 
.*^on or a hiishand follow' up the .stem law f)f retribution, wT,re even his 
owni life to he saerifieed in tin* attempt. 

Anofh(?r custom arising out of the warlike liahits of the Northmen, was 
the frequent reemTi*nee to single combat, or Unlrntfouff ^ — the origin of 
our modem duels, wliieli liave deviated very little from tlieir barbarian 
prototypes, exrejit inasmiieh as eoneenis the earnestness of tho com- 
batants; for when the Northmen sought eac/h other in combat, it was not 
to go through some empty (cremony, at varianee us inii(;h with tho faith 
tliey professed as with the habits and principles of the times tliey lived in : 
they met areording to the miiversally-reeeived opinion of right in their 
day, tf» settle in lilood some deadly fend, which would leave the one 
antagOTi’st no pfjaee w hile the other breathed. * If,’ say.s a fragment of tho 
old lieatlien law whicli has been preserved, *a man abuse anotJicr, and say 

* Strinnliolm. 

+ cnllfd from th(' custom of Kctilintr the quarrel on some one of the mxiriJl 
itlriiids— y/ohwe — so frequent on the coasts of tlic Scandinavian coiintriea. 
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to Itim, ‘‘ Tliou art uot a true man ; thou liaat not the heart of a man in 
thy breast;'* ami the other answer, **1 am as mucli a man as thou art;" 
they shaJ! Meek each otlier where three roads meet. ]f he eoino who has 
given the t halleiige, l»ut he i;omc* not who has been challenged, tlien’ the 
latter bhall he deemed tt> he such as the other called him, and he shall not 
lie allow'ed take oath, nor shall Ills evidence hold good for man or 
woman. Jiiit if he come who has been challenged, and not lie who lias 
given the challenge, then ho wiio has come shall three times call him 
ami he shall make u sign in the earth, to show that he lias been 
ready hu' the coinhat; and ho wlii» gave the challenge, but did not meet, 
shall he so tnuc'h worse ;i man, heoause he pntinise<l what he dared not 
perforin, iiut if they both meet on the spot ivitli arms, and ho fall who 
has iteem chullongetl. then for him shall he paid half a vtnmbot (compen- 
sation}. If he fall who has given the challenge, who has used the worst 
tenns of abuse, and by his tongue has (‘aused murder, tluiii sluill ho 
reinaiii imcompeii.Mnted I’or.’ 'J*he Ihtfutfjamj was also distingiiisliud from 
an ordinary fray by the many rules laid down for the ohservaiicc of the. 
oumhataiits. :in<l the space allotted to them w’as marked off; and he who 
placed liis ff)ol hevoiul the limits, was i-onsidcrod >aiiiiuisliod.‘^ Duels 
lietw'een heroes of great reiiow^ii aw'ak«*netl a lively interest among their 
I'uiinlrvinen. who llocke*! to the spot to witness them. Among the various 
causes ftu* which rei ourse wa^ had to single eunihat, the desire of avenging 
the ileath of a I'osHt- brother seems to have been t*f frettuent reeurrence. 
The coniKM iion expre^M'd in this term is one of the most remarkable 
inanifestatioiis of the manly, earnest, and deeply jwissionate, though littlo 
demoiisrrati\e, character of the .Ni^rtlimen. Ko.ster hrotherliood was 
geiierally i oiicludcd between vaiths win* had been ediieated together, or 
who hiwl otherwise been tlirowii minli into each other's sut'iety, and had 
learned to love eai'li otii(*r's (piaiities ; but was also entered into by men who 
had been » ngaged in hostile rencontres, aiul whose hostility in the course 
of an ohsiiiuitely'sU’Ntained struggle ga\e way to feelings of warm admiration 
of wvcli other's valour* 'fhe foster- brothers mingled their blood together, 
and made a solemn m»\\ to siuml i>y eaili other through life, in weal or wo, 
and to avenge caili otlu r's death. Tlie bond thus eonstitiited hetwi'cu 
them vvas <oiiside!ed more .sured than any tie of kindred; and the man 
wlio ill any way hetraved the < onitdenee of his foster-brother was consi- 
dercil a and slimmed by all hoiuuiruble men. Sometimes the vow 

to avenge the fo'-ter-brother's ileatli was extended to a jiromiso not to 
lfiirvi\T him. and manv instaiiei's are reeorded of tin; hdelity with which 
these vows were adhered to. even at the risk t»f violating tlie most saerod 
bonds of nature, 'llms w.- are t«dd in one Saga, that King Niorwe's son 
being engaged in a femi with the of Jarl \V iking, Niorwe's foster- 
brother, the t»ld king addres>e(l liijj son as follows;- Jflhou slavest diking, 
I wrill not spare thee, ihr it .shall not he said of Niorwe that lie broke tlm 
vow which he sw'ore to his foster-hrother.*f Another iSagaJ relates how 

* TliorliU'luii : Ihn T\ek«nip t del liedeiinkt* Nordcii. 

+ Thorslrn Vikhijeson’s Sag.i. 

Viitii«(dnetA S.iura- We have thmuiraout this artieh* qiioN*d surli .Sag.'is oiiiy 
SHidlft learned Danish investigator P. J-I Muiler lias [troaouncod to W an* heat ic 
IniiimT ’ i ^ tietitioua uorrntjves. 
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ISvmd Sarkner, having heal'd of the death of Ids friend Ingmiind, said to 
his foster-son — ‘ Go and tell my friend (rantr what thou hast seen me do, 
and I think he will do likewise and then drawing out his sword, lie ran 
it through his own body. Wlicn Gautr w'as informed of this, he siud — 
* .Vow it beseems not Ingmuiid's friends to live longer, and 1 will follow the 
example of my friend Kivind;’ and he acted accordingly. The custom 
among the S<'andinavians of removing their sons from liomc when young, 
and placing them under the care of some n’spected Hondo distinguished for 
enterprise or valorous deeds, also lead to a connection — tliat of foster-father 
and foster-son — as intimate and aife(‘tiouate as tlint of blood rclationsliip, 
yet second in degi'ee to that existing between foster-brothers, between 
whom subsequent enmity was (‘onsidcred so impossible, that when it did 
arise, it was attributed to malignant supeniatiiral agencies. 

In no one point is the moral superiority of the barbarous Xorthmeu over 
the super-rchned Greeks and Homans more clearly manifested than in the 
jmsition which women held junoiig them. The wife of the Scandinavian 
Uoiule was Ills helpmate in every sense which Ave at prosemt attach to 
the Avord. Chastity, modesty, good seii.se, a digniiied deportment, luid 
linn and energetic eliaraeter, were more highly prized in a wife than richea 
and beauty, though the two last-nieiitioiicd qualities were not Avithout 
their value; mid thougli the superintending of tlni in-door doniestics, and 
the atteiiding to household inattor.s, such as s])iiming, Aveaving, <te. wero 
lier more strictly legitimate functions, she Avas not (‘xeluded from the 
counsels of her husband on matters relating to his welfare and his honour. 
Indeed c\ami»les are not wanting cd* cacii the redoubtable ncjrtherii Kieinper 
having been brought under jiettieoat rule. There, was. however, no danger 
of their Avarl ike ardour ladng danqx^d by the inflin'iiee of their wive.s; for the 
feelings of martial hoiimir whieli eliaraeteriseil the people Avere in a most 
remarkable de-gree developed in the frailer sex also. Valour and martial 
renown, which, at a later period, after the Institution of chivalry, constituted 
throughout Kuro[)e the ehief claims of a man on female admiration, were 
from the earlie.st times ])rized by the Seaudinaviaii maidens above all other 
manly virtues. Th(‘y deigned not to notice a youth Avho had obtained for 
himself tin* unenviable epitliet of ‘ Stay at honn*,’ by which aviis meant one 
who did not go out on Viking expeditions in search ()f fame and riches; 
ainl it frequently occurred tliat a Avornaii put tbrwjird tJie eoAvardice and 
mean disposition of lier huK])an<l as her plea for demanding a divorce. 
The Sagas also record numerous instances of women encouraging their 
hiisljands and sons to bravo rosistatn'e even unto death, and saeriticing 
themseh'cs Avith them. In one SagaAvo are told of a Avurrior who, consult- 
ing his mother as to Avhether he ought to Hy from enemies greatly his 
superiors in number, is ansAvered by her, ‘ Had T thought that thou well 
to live ffjf CA-er I would have wrapped thee in avooI. Kiioav that dtsstiny 
reigns OA'er life : it is better to die with honour than to live Avith shame.’ 

Whatever infhieiiee. however, the Avoinen exercised relativetto matteru 
not domestic, Avas solely owing to tlieir individual (jualitics. The lawff 
strictly limited the rule of the wife to the Ni/hla Rdd (key government), 
the insignia of Avhich was the bunch of .keys delivered to her by her 
husband cm the first day she entered hi.s house; and in all otlier mattcra 
subjected her entirely to him. Without his permission, she was not 
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titled to sell or to bay ; elio had no voice in tlie choice of a husband 
for her dau^litctr ; and could not even visit her relatives ; and lier husband 
could cliastise her at his pleasure. Among a comparatively rude and 
uncultivated ^njople, there must of course always have been many indi- 
viduals ready to abuse the power thus held ; and the fact is indeed proved, 
by laws against the ill-treaiimmt of women, promulgated ou the introduc- 
tion of Christianity. Vet the nmnliness of character which distinguished 
the Nortlmicrk, and whloii made them cousider every outrage upon a 
weak or del\incele.7).s person dishonourable, together with the moral supe- 
riority of the women, must have acted os a cheek. Even the myths of 
the Elder Kdda show the ilisgraee attached to a man laying violent 
hands upon a woman. Jii one of the poems, Thor is represented as taking 
credit to himself for Imviiig beaten the female .letter, llarbard replies : 
‘Shamefully ilhlst thou act. Thor, in striking women!’ and Tliur excuses 
him. self with their being more like slie- wolves than women. 

During the imimev of tJieir eliiJdren, the paK’nial authority of the 
Seamlinavian.s, as of tuher heathen nation.'', in mIio.-c eyes human Iho W'tis 
invested with no saenjd eharaeter, e.\teiidtHl over life and death. On each 
new-born child the fatlicr prononneed fcciitcncc, and aecording to this it 
was either hrtmghl up in it.- luunc, or (‘xpo.^ied in llie lields or tJie road- 
sides. Such cxjl 0 ^.u^c of infants lieloiigiiiL: t<» wealthy families was, how- 
ever, lookeil ii[)on as disgracc ihl, e\* cpt under extraordinary circumstances 
— for instaiiic. when had oiim'ilk hv unlm Ly dreams lunl preceded its 
birth, and cau>cd lea** nf the infant being doomed to hriii!.; mbforlunc.s 
on the fjutiily. The «u-iLiin of this havharons cu^toln seeiii'. to Iiunc been 
the poverty of tlie eoiintrv, ami the •litiicnlty of providing for tlie want.s of 
A grow ill*/ popul ilion ; and therefore in MihsiMpient liinos the poor only 
were snlicn'd hy piildic opinion to a« t in accordance with it. l>ut the 
oxpoMire or pnttinc: to <le.ith of a new-horn infant was in no ca.se an act 
puuishahlc by law, except, when tlie father had received llie child in his 
amis and given it a name, after wliicli ceremony the taking of it.s life was 
conslilered in the li lit of muixh'r. (Imwienp sons continued under the, 
authority .ui I < ontrol of the father a^ long as tin y dwelt in his liouse and * ate 
of his l)ri‘a»l hut when ilicv ijuittcd tin* paternal roof, ami hecame iiido- 
pendenf men, re^|Mln^^hle it» the iaw for their own nils, their dependence on 
the will of the father likcwi.'i* ee.ised; hut lilial reverenee being a common 
virtue among tlie Sc andin ivuui‘4, a^ aimmg all uiicorrupted people, they 
Alway.s frit hcmml to listen to his advice with reverence and submission. 
The daughters never ohlained tin* same dc'grct; of freedom: they pa.sbcd 
from the guardianship of tin* father only when entering under tluit of the 
buslamd. ICveu regarding the, choiec of a husband, nominally the father's 
will aUme w.'is consulic*!. tliough that of the maiden was frequently ascer- 
tained Inffurehaud. For the maidens were not. among this j>(;o})le, held in 
the same seclusion among the more refined nations of antiquity. The 
morHl wortll of woman wab recognised among the Scandinavians, and she 
was allowed to fill her place as a moral agent in .^c»ciety. Unmarried as 
well os married women mixetl freelv in the society of men, and were pre.'^eiit 
At the public games and all fe^ive gatherings. x\t table they pre.seiited 
tbd uiead-honi to tltc male guests, first touching it with their* lipsi wlieii 
jjikey would confer great honour, and receiving courtesy and respect ia 
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return. TMien a young man mtendcd to ask for the hand of a maiden in 
marriage, he prepared himself deliberately for the Bihwrds-for (wooing 
journey), as it was termed, and was generally accompanied by his father, 
his foster-father, or some uea» relative. If his suit were accepted by the 
maiden’s &ther, the preliminary axTaagements were at once commenced, 
the suitor offering presents to the bride’s father, wljich were called 
JJrudlcaup (bride purchase), and the father bestowing in return a 
dowry on liis daughter. The dowry thus conferred was looked upon 
as a compensation to the woman for being excJiidcil from the right of 
inlieritance, and was retained by her at the death of her husband, 
as %lso w'hen he divorced her without a cause, or when she divorced 
liim on account of bad conduct on his side; but was forfeited by any 
dereliction of duty on her side leading to divorce. The tenns of the 
hntdkavp having been arranged, they were coniirmed in tJjc presence of the 
relatives of both parties, liy the bridegroom clasping tlie liand' of the bride 
elect, and i»ronouiicmg some conventional terms. The betrotlial was tJieri 
complete, and the wedding might follow as soon as convenient to the 
parties, thrnigh often postponed for ye^rs ; but a wedding which took place 
Avithuiit sucii previous betrothal was called SlnimH-Jiryllvp (liasty wedding), 
and was illegal. Though concluded with so much ceremony, the marriage- 
bond could, as far as law was concerned, be dissolved at pleasure, and 
polygamy even was permitted. 'I’his seems, howc.vcr, to have been very 
rarely indulged in, except by the kings, wlio sometimes, from political 
motivcKS, married several wives. 

The houses of the poor among tlit‘ Scandinavians consisted Init of one 
apartinent, whicJi s(‘rvcd at once .‘is r.Itting-room, bedroom, and kitdien ; 
the lirephice, built of lai-gc stones, being in the mi<Ml(! of tlie room, and 
the bedsteads ranged around the walls, (’himiicy tliere was none, tiie 
smoke escaping through an aperture in thes roof, directly above the fireplace, 
and which also served to let in the liglit. AVlieii the state of the weatlnu' 
required it, this skylight miglit be < losiul witli a frame covercil over with a 
bladder, or a thin tran.s])areiit skin, which ke])t out the rain wliile it 
admitted some slight portion of light. Tlu* dwclliiigiilaces of the wcaltlaer 
classes, though in the essential features very similar, were, however, fitted 
uji with much greater comfort and luxury. A never-failing feature in 
the house of poor and rich alike was the high seat, or seat of honour for 
the father of the family, raised a little above the others, and having on 
each side the pillars on which were carvcil the images of the gods. Oppsi- 
site to the high seat, and on a level with it, was another for the most 
honoured guest, who was thus, for tJie time, considered to be on equality 
with the head of the family. 

The banquet-rooms of kings, Jarls, and very rich Bonder, w'hicli were 
often of considerable dimciisioiis, frequently formed separate buildings apart 
from the dwelling-house, and were fitted up with great luxury. The walls 
were hung with brightly-lmrnishecl arms, shields, and helmets ; or in other 
instai»*es writh tissues of bright colour, or were decorated with car\’ed work. 
The lieiiehes wrere covered with rich stuffs from foreign looms, mid the high 
seat and other seats of honour were even furnished with stuffed cushions. It 
beinsf the custom among the Scajidinavian Kcmiper to take military* service 
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for Rome yoArs under foreign kings and rulersi, and particularly under the 
emperors of ( 'ontitantinoplc;, who at one time had a ^Scandinavian body-guard, 
it wan prrttmble that these w'arriors brought with them from the luxurious 
South, and disseminated among their eountfj'men, a love of luxury not in 
hannoiiy with their general habits an^ character. Hospitality was one of the 
lending virtues among 1 he Scandinavians, as among all barbarous nations. The 
exhausted traveller had a right to a seat at every hearth : he was received 
with friendliness, was v(‘frebhed with meat and drink; and when he left the 
hospiUiblo roof, w'as conducted <ui his way, if he were in fear of hostile 
luirtics. ICvcn liis bittero.*<t foe had a claim upon the hospitality of the 
Norilnnan, and tlic pcrsmi of th(‘ guest wa.s saertid, were, Ijc even the ifiur- 
dercT of tin* smi of tlu* lumse. llefore the higlicr duty the lesser fell to 
the ground, and nnder these circninKtances. tbendbre, revenge was deemed 
dishoiionraljle. Among tlie festive meetings none were held more in 
honour than the commemorative feasts called (rr<u*hl — literally, grave- beer — 
given by llie son and heir after the death (jf In's father, amf in honour of 
the latter. On these cn’casions all the relatives and friends of the deceased 
wei*»' invited, and his virtues and exploits f»jrmed the tliemeof eonvxTsation. 
I'iually, the sou proposi-d to tlie a.<seml)led guests to empty their bejikers 
to tlie memory of liis fatlier, and at the same time promised solemnly to 
perlurm some exploit wbiob should remh-r him wrn-thy of tilling the place 
ol his parent a- head <»r the family. Not until this was done could he seat 
himselt in the high scat, wife h in future to be bis place. At all other 
convivial meetings, drinUing wa-^ the eliief neeupation ; and as the jmvver of 
taking in an unusual t|iiautity t«f iiitoxieating li<|uors was reckoned among 
the (pialitit's which graced a man, the guests vied with each other in 
draining tho>e costly ami curioiislv wnuight hums and beakers, so many of 
which are described in the Sagas, atal sjiei iinens of wliich are still extant; 
and so not nnln«|iiejitly the friendly meeting ended in a fray. More 
triMjm'ntly, howeM*r, the gnest< woidd gather round the most exjicncnoed 
\\ani<fr«« in the rofun. t(» listen to the narratives of their adventures and 
exploits. r»ut if a sv-.ild were pre.sriit, all oiher.^ were silent, out of respect 
for his superior gifts, and IfK audience drank in with avidity the iii'^piring 
strain.*^ in which he sungthe \aloriius deods of tlndr f(»refather‘«, and awakened 
in them a burning desire to distinguish them.«elves in like manner. 

'I’he sealdie art was earrl<'d to a eon-iderable degree nf i»erfection among 
this people. Its origin was tnieed to the god?. v\ho were sometimes called 
Lifrtbisniith soiig smiths . and poi try was designated Ammaal flanguage of 
the Asas'. The songs (»f ilu* sealds (‘onstituted, iluring tlit* whole liearheii 
period, the sole literature «»f the Seandinaviaiis ; through them alone were 
the thoughts, loidings, and experieiici'S (»f one generation transmitted to 
jumther; and in listening to the .«eald. the people vva« not only listening 
to the inspirntioMb of one indi\idnal mind, hut to the ludsations of its own 
past life, Jtichness of imagination, penetration, and judgment were the 
chief vpinlities domatidod in a scald, liis knowledge was not only to 
Vnibnue all the mythic songs of his predcces.sors coiieeniing the gods and 
^(Sheir struggles and adventure.s, as also of the heroic exploits of the Ka mjKT 
jAose names had been deemed worthy to l>e transmitteil to posteritv, hut 
We wa** to he acquainted witli contemporary event.*:, and to be reioly Vj 
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celclirate ia his soiiga those names and those deeds 'wliich they in their 
turn were to liand down to future generations. The sc^alds we^e therefore 
great travellers, and were wannly welcomed wherever they appeared ; but 
they were feared as well as revered, fur they could not only embalm a name 
in honour, but they could also per|)ctuate its shame ; and the Sagas relate 
many instances of proud and ruthless wan’iors tiiniing pale at the threat of 
a Nidnsa—ihat is, a satirical or scoffing poem. Thougli some degree of tlat* 
tory was permitted to the scalds in the presence of mighty kings and jarls 
whose names W'ero the themes of their song, if they utttjrnptcd to falsify 
facts they lost their reputation ; for a poem being at the same time a hihtory, 
-was valued according to its truthfiilncb.s, and not only as a work of art. 

Although the ancient Scandinavians were in possession of written 
cliaracters — the so-called Ihinor — in the heatlicn times, these seem to have 
been used more for superstitious than for useful purposes. The super- 
stitious notions attached to tlio Kunor very probably arose from their 
having originally been known to a certain number of individuals only, 
who availed theinselv(*s of Huiir superior knowledge to iiiijK>se n]K)]i the 
rimititudt!, as was tlie ease with the jjriestly onler among all the nations 
of antiejuity. This is the more probahle, as llio word Jlnu in the ancient 
northern tongue means secret; and this word was at the same time used to 
designate all science. The invention of the Kunor was attributcfl to the 
Asas, and the mythological poems of the Khlcr l-'idda make frec^ueiit irujntioii 
of the su])crriatural aid which Odin and the other Asas derived from the 
use of them. Modern research lias proved that the Uunie> alphabet and 
characters of the Scandinavians, from which those of the Ocniians and 
tlie Anglo-Saxons are deriviMl, were not a corru])tion of a more ])orfect 
aljjhalait, but that they possessed an undeniably primitive stamji, which 
bears a certain re.->emblancc ti> tlie alphabet of almost all the early inha- 
bitants of Kiirope — such as the Ktriisi-ans, tin* Turditaiiians, the Ccltiberians, 
tVre. but more cspeciidly a decided affinity to the ionic, or most ancient 
(ireck Alphabet;''' and this again ixihits to the blast as the source 
of Scandinavian civilisation. Tliis cirrumstaiiee also seems to prove 
the coiTectncss of Snorri’s interpretation of the ancient myth ; and if Oilln 
really uitroduced Oriental forms of worship and Oriental civilisutioii 
into Scandinavia, it is probable that originally the j)riests have formed in 
these countries also an cxclu'-ive caste; that the Kunor were known to 
them alone; and that this clreimistance invested the letters with a niystc- 
riiius character, which they rctaiiic'd even aftea* the use of them became more 
generally diffused. The J5agas indeed incut ion two kinds of Kunor — dark 
Kunor, which were complicated and dilKi ult to undcrstuiul, and were used 
for exorcisms and other superstitions juirposca ; and simple Kunor, wlii( li 
were cut in wood and tlie bark of tree.s, and wctc used for recording 
important events in a few jiitliy soiiteiiceft, or for preserving the gone.ilog^ 
of the ruling families; but most probuldy the dark Kunor were only 
ai'lntrary cabalistic signs used by the pretended Borcerers to impose upon 
the vulgar. The eii.^toin of cutting Kunor in Btonc seems not to* have 
been introduced until towards the close of the beatlien period, and not 
to have Income generally iirevalcnt until after the introduction of 
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f’hmtiariity ; for of the inwiption-stoiies as yet discovered io tlie Scan- 
(iinavian eunntries, amounting in all to about IGOO, tiie greater number 
have been raiscsd in commemoration of persons who had been con- 
verted to rbristianity^ and who liad ditMi, as it is cxpressecl, ‘in tlioir 
v-liitc clothes’ — tlmt is, in their christening (lotlies. The small stones, 
or bits of granite with liunie inscriptions found in the graves, ai'e, 
however, supposed to <latc from the heathen injriod. Tho stones raised 
above the heathen graves, and w'hich were denominated Bavta stones, 
have no inscriplions; the names of the distinguished persons whose graves 
they marked were coTisigncd to the memory ol’ tho people alone, and to 
I he songs of the scalds. I'hat this siitliced to keep alive the knowledge of 
the localities in which were situated the sepulcliral harrows of the most 
relehnited heroes and vv(‘althiest Kiindor and eliieftaiiis, may he inferred 
from the Sagas, vvliich relate instances of how tlic reverence g(jnerally felt 
for the restingplace of the dead wa** at times overcome by the desire 
of some wairior tf» obtain possos.‘‘ion of the far-famed weapons of a prede- 
cesKor, placed with him in the grave ; or of scmie robber to become ina.stcr 
of the gold and silver ornaments and other treji.sures buried with the dead. 
Sm'li violation of a grave vr;is, however, regarded with superstitions fear by 
the Northmen; and even those who vcMliired upon the act guarded them- 
selves against its eons(‘()ueiiee,s by taking with them tire and a wax taper, 
both believed be eluinns against witiheral'l.^- 

The extraordinary liivurv whieli. by the te.stimoiiy of the writteii records, 
as Avell as of the anti<|nilies, iviirin'd in the Nortli, ev(‘n during the lieathen 
period, when art and h i»‘n<'e in those i-oiintries were still in so very iinde- 
velo]U'd a state, must partly have been the result of the e<instant depredatory 
expeditions of llie Vikiiu^s to eonutries far superior to their own in. riches, 
and in every essential of ei\ ili.vatnui, hut also ]i{ii*tly (though in a much 
hif»»rior degreel t»f ]>eaeefnl <‘om]neree. Ih tween the three Scandinavian 
countries a very lively eommen ial intercourse exi'^ted, Imt the nortlimi 
trailers, as well us the warlike Vikings also vi-ited more distant sliores. 
Like Jill the early maritime nation-, the Nnrlhmen madt* up in daring and 
enterjirise for what tluy wanted in .seieiu i* and skill; and tliough tlnir 
bilips - (»f whieli the (lesi‘1 iptnnis extant are very ^agllO— must ha>e been 
of very iufi‘ri.>r eoii^'tnii'tiou, they ventured with them to traverse peas 
where, even in the prevent da\ the vkill of the mariner i-, taxed to tho 


1{ IS a rvirlirtis iHct. that when the enve of Thyr.i D.'iiiiu’biKk alluded to j.bove. 
w.ifl oj'em-d «M*nu s/o. :mil ti-.mtl nf < hi<‘f coiilents, a vui:l 11 piete ef 

wax eandle. wiiu h h:ul hi-rii led then* !iy one «»! (lit ftiriuer visitaiitK. was 

tli-eovired in lli»' »irii\e-fli;inib(T. 'flie » xtnnirdiiiarv lidelity with wliieJi the .Sag;is 
Iwtvi' narr.tted evtr.v r iii uu.-t.-iie-. ininiieteil witli tlie burial of Die dea<l, tm-t with 
which fh^•^ have ■IcscTib. d th* Mirimis w'( ay»oi»s, personal orii.'nneuts, and hiuivcliold 
UtonsiU whieli the earth has np to our exmniiintion, juixe them, irrespretivt ly 
of all I'llier eoiiHiderjitions, a p< fuHar ciaim upon our conlideuce reJ{iti\e lo those 
n-ajvH and ruslems also for whieh wo have no sueh tangible xotieheiv The unJy 
jM'iat relative to interianil'i mentioned in the whieh ha*, ju* _\el not been 

divfnjetlx verified is tin* tMiriid of Kunio rrt*owni'd Yikiugv in their -bips. In none 
of the tumuli hitlu'rto oiieuett h.^ve am distinef veHtige.^ (>f ships or boats bi*en 
liiscovere^k though in .some of tlu l/,irroMS .o' i^r. nirtguitaoe in Norw.at ti.( re 
Aijre been fouiui nuinl»er% of tlie larae cojijk’t nails used tor shij'huiMin^iy — in some 
Hmui es even pbCH^l in nyulai rows m the earth, oa if tin* ]>lauKs tliey iiad luld 
Hither hud ivttevl away. 

" » 1 » 
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utmost. Money Tiras not coined in the Scandinavian countrie.s until the 
I'lL^venth century, and commerce was tlierefore carried on partly by moans 
ot' direct Iwirter of goods for goods, partly by means of gold and silver 
rings bits of which were cliipped off as required, and valued according 
to weight; but it is probable that the foreign coins, so considerable a 
number and so great a variety of which have been found in the earth, if 
not acquired by commerce, have at least been subsequently applied to its 
])un)u8es. Though commerce was not neglected, cnttle-brccding and fishing 
formed the chief resources of the people. Horses, horned-cattle, sheep, 
goats, and swine, were reared in great numbers. 

JijiiL'h as they appear in their religious faith and in their whole manner of 
liv ing, such also the ancient Scandinavians appear in the history of Europe. 
'V\'henever their name is mentioned in the pages of the chronicles of other 
ICnropcan countries, the page is marked with blood. There can be. no 
tloiiht that in the ranks of tlie hordes of hnrharians who at the comrncnec- 
ineiit of our era assailed tin*. Komaii I’.mpire, have been many Scandinavians; 
but as long as tlie whole Clot hie- Gcntianic race was in movement towards 
the south, it was dilficult to distinguish between the tribes from the different 
localities, aiid many ditiereiit tribes have no <loubt been confounded in the 
few names which appear in liistory. Hut after the fall of the West Uoman 
Empire, when thedotliic and (iennanic nations, wdiicli had until then dwelt 
on the shores of tlie lialtic, had moved farther into the interior, to occupy 
the conquered Homan territories, and tlie weakened tribes who remained 
beliind had been subjugated by tlie Slavonic nations pressing forward from 
the east, then the Scandinavians begin to stand forth in history as a distinct 
jioopic, and one wdiicli made the oce.an its highway to richcH and renown. 
J’rohably the northern iking expeditions had heguri long before that, for 
I'lifitus mentions the Sucres as ;i powerfid maritime nation, and modern 
juiiiquaricsf maintain, what aneuiiit historians liave shadow'ed forth, 
that the Scandinavians at a very remote period made .settlements in 
th( Orkney and Shetland Islands, and in Scotland, and tliat the Piets 
diMfinlcd from this people. Ihit it was not until the long- protract ud 
struggle, betwHien the liritons anil the Saxons had ended in the utter subju- 
gation of the former, and on the western eonlinent of Europe new empires 
liad liecii founded on the ruins of the Uoman Ihnplrc, tlnit the names of the 
iJani, O.-tinanni (Xorwegiaiist, and Nordmaiini - - under wliieh latter denomi- 
iiatioii more particularly w'orc eoinprised indiKcrimiiiately the natives of the 
three. Seandinavian eouiilries — began to be mciitioncif in the, chronicles of 
tlie times as a new scourge smit to tlie nations of Europe. England, Scot- 
land, and Ireland became the first vietiins of these ruthless flcpredatons, 
vliosc atrociou.s deeils are painted in the darkest colours by the Chri.sliaii 
annalists of the time.s ; but soon the Northmen spread the terror of tlieir 
name over the south of Europe also. The coa.sts of Flanders, t’eaiiec, 
{^jiain. T’ortugal, Italy, and Oreece were devastated by their piratical lleids, 
and even the burning shores of Africa felt the strong hand of the north. 
Ai lirst the A’^ikings appeared only in small numbers at a time, in the 

’ Itiiiv's of tills Kind, front which pierps havp been brohrn, arc frequently foiittd. 
in tin* f-artli. , 

+ >'!nu Magimsi n. Om PictiTucs oq deres Navns Oprindeluc. 
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cliaracter of |»iratDft more tlmii of hostile armies; but in the ninth and tenth 
centuries tJie Viking expeditions assumed u new and more formidable 
character. No lunger content with devastating the sea -coasts and the 
hanks of tlie large rivers in the various coiuiiries — witli plundering tlic 
chiin lies and aljbeys, in which the principal riches of the ('hristian coun- 
tries were centered— with putting to death men, and women, and children, 
hut more particularly the servants of that religion wdiich they deemed their 
greatest enemy, and which they lutted with the wdiole force of their pas- 
sionate natures— the Ivorthmcn began to nsi»ire to found empires, and in 
the coin-se of these two (icnturies they conquered for them.selves a footing 
not only in ICngland, Scotland, and Ireland, but al.«o in France, Italy, and 
Ku.ssia. The cause of this change in the policy of the Northmen Avas 
partly tin* facilities afforded to them by the di.«tracted state of the vari(»iis 
countries in wl»i( li they fouinlcd principalities, but .‘*till more the changes 
A\ hich Avere taking pla<-e in tlieir oavii eountrie.H. Jiuring lliese tAvo centuries 
the many petty principalities into Avliich Denmark, SAveden, and Norway 
A\ere diAided Avorc in each of these conntrie.s brought under subjection to 
one ruler, and at the same time tiie Christum faitlj began to be preached, 
anti gradually to supersede tlie old religion. Many chieftains were thus 
dispossessed of their ten'iluries ; and nnmerous other persons Avho clung 
Avith ttftVction to tlieir aiu ient faith, customs, and institutions, and Avcrc 
tiisgiistc'd Avitli the new stale of things, s\veUe<l the number of the roving 
Vikings, avIio now, no longer content with pluiuler. soiiglit to gain a new 
hi me in place of the om* tliev had bi>t. N<»t until they had succeeded 
in this re.-pect, tiinl mit until the estahlibhmcnt of a stronger government 
and v»f the Chri>iian rcligi<m gr.idnally spread peace aiui order through the 
Scandiiiaviun (onniries. aiul w»>rki'»l a change in the habits and character of 
the i>co]ilc, was Kiirope saved from tlio scourge Avhich had fur ccnUirie.s 
ravaged its fiiircift proAiiiccs. 
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I. 

O NE iii^^ht between twenty and tliirty years ago a party were assembled 
in tiie drawing-rooms of a house situated in one of the most spacious 
nqiiarcs of the great metropolis. The brightly - lighted lamps lent an 
additional lustre to yet brighter eyes, and the sprightly tones of various 
instruments at;coinj)aniod the graceful evolutions of the dancers, as they 
threaded the mazes of the eountry-daiice, {‘otillion, or (piadrille, for waltz, 
polka, and schottiseh were then unknown in our ball-rooms. Here and 
there sat a (touple in a (piiet corner, evidently enjoying the pleasures of a 
Hirtatioii, wliile one pair, more romantic or more serious than the others, 
had strayed out uj)on the balcony, to indulge incire unrestrainedly in 
the conversation, which, to judge by their low and earnest tones, and 
abstracted air, seemed deeply interesting to both. 

Tt was now long past the hour ‘of niglit’s black arch, the keystone,’ 
and the early dawn of a niidsiiinmer inornhig was already bestowing its 
first calm sweet smile on the smoke-begrimed streets and world-worn 
thoronglifares of mighty Eoiidoii, as well a.4 on the dewy hay-fields, shady 
‘lanes, green hedgerows, and quiet country homes of rural I'higlaiid. ’I’he 
morning star, large, mihl, and lustrous, was declining in the clear sky; 
and on the. left of the lovely planet lay a soft Ipirple cloud, tinged on the 
edge with the lucid amber of the dawning ilay. A light lirceze just stirred 
the leave.s of the trees in the square garden, and fanned the warm cheeks 
of the two spectators, as, suddenly silent, they stood feasting their eyes 
and hearts on the surpassingly beautiful scene before, them, and marvelling 
at the remarkable jmrity of the atmosphere, which, in the foggy metropolis 
of llritain, seemed almost to re.alise the Venetian transparency of the 
pictures of C’aiialctti. I'erhaps it may he as well to take advantage of ihe 
paii'ic t() describe the two lovers, for that they were lovers you have ol’ 
course already guessed. 

A htmdsomer pair, I am sure, you would never wish to see ! The well- 
knit, w'ell-proportioncd figure of the gentleman bespoke at once a<*tivity 
ami ease, while the spirited, intelligent expression of his countenance — 
dark- complex ioned as that of an Andalusian — ^would have given interest to 
far ]>lainer feature.s. The glance of his dark eye, as it rested fondly on his 
fair companioii, or was turned abroad on the world, t<dd alternately of a 
loving heart and a proud spirit. Philip Ilayforth was one why would 
liave* scoi-ncd to commit an ignoble action, or to stain his soul with tho 
No. .’>1. 1 
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shadow of n falsehood for all the treaaiire.s and the blessin^ys the earth hajs 
to bestow; Imt he was quiek to resent an injury, and slow to forget it, and 
not for all the world would he have been the tirst to sue for a recortciliation. 
Like many other proud people, how’ever, he w'as open-hearted and genorous, 
and ready to forgive when forgiveness w'as asked ; the reason of whieli 
might he, that a petition for pardon i.s, to the spirit of a proud man, a sort 
of homage far more gratifying than the most skilful flattery, since it estah- 
lisht's at once his own superiority. But to liis Kmily Philip was all 
coTisideration and tenderness, and she, poor girl, with the simple faith of 
youth and love, believed him tfi be perfection, and admired even his pride. 
A very lovely girl w'ns Kmily Slierwood — giftt'd wdth a beauty of a rare 
and intellectual cast. As slic n<»\v stood leaning on the arm of her com- 
panion, her tall yet jdiant and graceful figure enveloped in the airy drapery 
of her white dr(‘s.«. with her eyes turned in mute adiuiratum towards the 
dawning day, it w'ould have requirnl hut a slight stretch of the imagination 
to have beheld in her a priestess of tin; sun, awaiting in reverent adoration 
the appoarance (»f her lire-god. Jler coinjtlexioii and features, too, would 
Iiave lielped to strengthen llie fantasy, for the one was singularly fair, pale, 
and transparent, and the other cliaraetorised hy delicacy, refuiement, and a 
sort of earnest yet still enthusiasin. Her hair, oi’ the softest and palest 
brown, “was arranged in siinjdc yet massive plaits around her tincly-shap( d 
Jiead, and crowned with a wreath of ‘ starry jessamine.’ Trom the absence 
of colour, one might \m\{\ imagined that her beauty would have boon cold 
and statue-Hkf'; but you had only to glance at her soft, iutelleetual mouth, 
or to look into her large, clear, hazel c-ye^. which sceincd to liave borrow'cd 
their swe^'t. thoughtful. cliaKteued radiance from the star whose beams were 
now fast paling in the hrigliteiiini;; sky. to learn that KmiJy Sherwood could 
both think and love. 

* Dear Philij»,' she said at last in that low tone which is the natural 
expression of all the fiiuT and deeper emotions, • is it not beautiful? 1 feel 
at this moment as if 1 were alm^tst ojqwe^ited with liapi>incss — as if this 
were but an intense dream of lo\c and beauty, that must, as seiiliraental 
people Bftv, “be too hri;!it t(f last " J never Irli a- J do now in all iny life 
before.’ 

* Nor 1 neither, my Kmily, my sueet little pot'tcs.s ; but I suppose? it is 
because wt love, for love iutrnsilies all the feelings,’ 

‘ .Ml the best feelings.’ 

*’rhe whole nature 1 think. Jt i«. for instance*, more difficult to bear a 
slight from those we love than from a romparatividy indifieroiit person.’ 

‘ A slight ! hut there ^•an be no such thing as a slight between those whi» 
love perfectly — as we do. Arc ne not all in all to each other? 1 b not our 
happiness mdivisihle V’ 

‘ It is my pride and joy to believe so, in}’ sweet Kmily. 1 know in my 
own heart that the needle is not more true to the magnet than iny thoughts 
and feelingB are to you. It shall be the chief care of iny life to save you 
from all uncasine.s«; but. Kmily, I expet't the same devotion I give: 
iiid|^ncisa firom you. of all the world. I could not and would not endure.' 

Philip, Philip !’ she said h.ilf temlorly, half reproachfully, ‘ why 
ahonld you say this ? 1 do not doubt dear Philip, for I judge your 
love by my own.’ 
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He looked into the tnithful and afTeetionatc eyes which were raised go 
trustingly to his face, and replied in a voice tremulous with emotion, 
‘ Forgive me, Emily. I trust you entirely ; but X liad started an idea, the 
barest contemplation of which was insupportable — maddening, because of 
the very excess of my aflection. In short, Emily, 1 know — that is, I 
suspect — your father looked for a liigher matcOi for you than I am. Report 
says that his prejudices are strong in favour of birtli, and that he is very 
proud of his ancient blood ; and the idea did cross me for a moment, that 
when you were with him he might influence you to despise, me.’ 

* My father is proud ; but, dear ThiEp, is nobody proud but he ? And 
notwithstanding his prejudices, as you call them, 1 can assure you you are 
not more honourable yourself iii every act and thought than he is. He 
lias consented to our marriage, and therefore you need not fear him, oven 
if you cannot trust me alone.’ 

‘ Oh, Emily, pardon me I And so you think me proud. Well, perhaps 
I am, and it is better that you sliould know it, as you will bear with it, I 
know, for my sake, iny best, my truest Emily; mid I shall repay your 
goodness with the most fervent gratitude. Yes, 1 feel with you that no 
veloiid can ever oornc between us two.’ 

Emily Slierwood was the ehliist daughter of Colonel Sherwood, a cadet 
(•f one of llui proudest faniilies in England ; and which, though it had never 
been aJoriied witli a title, looked down with something like contempt on 
the abundant growth of mushroom nobility which had sprung up around it, 
long after it had already atlaiued the dignity whiiih, in the opinion of the 
^henvoods, generations alone could bestow. Colonel Shenvood inherited 
all the pride of his race — nay, jii hun it had been increased by poverty; 
for poverty, except in minds of the iiighest class — that rare class who csti- 
mate Justly the true value of liuiiian life, and the true nature of human 
dignity — is generally allied either witli piido or meanness. Of course 
w'hen 1 spi'ak of poverty 1 nieau comparative poverty — 1 allude to those 
wlio are jioorer tlimi their station. In a retired jiart of one of the eastern 
counties, C.oloncl fcjherwood stniggled ui>on his half-pay to support a wife 
and seven children, and as far as possible to keep iij) the appearance he 
eousidtsred due to his birth and rank in society. Emily had been for two 
seasons the belle of the county lialls ; and the admiration her beauty and 
manners had everywhere excited, had created in the liearts of her parents 
a hope that slie was destined to form an alliance calculated to shed a lustre 
oil the fading glory of the Sherwoods. Ihit, alas ! as liurns sings — 

‘Tlie hcfst laid sriicines el'mioo uiid iiicii 
Ctaiig aft ajee.’ 

Tluriug a visit to some relatives in London, Emily beemne acquainted with 
riiilip Ilayforth; and his agreeable manners and person, his intelligent 
Malversation and devotion to herself, liad quickly made an imprciision 
upon feelings w'hich, though susceptible, were flistidious, and therefore still 
untouched. Then, too, the romantic ardour with which his attachment 
vas e.vpressed, the entliusiasm he manifested for whatever was great, good, 
or beautiful, aroused in Emily all the latent poetry of her nature. Natu- 
rally imaginative, and full even of passionate tenderness, but diffident 
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and sennit i VP, she had hitlierto, from an instinctive conscioasness that 
they would he misunderstood or disapproved, studiously concealed lier 
deeper feedings. Hence had been generated in her character a degree of 
thoiightfiilnosH and reserve unusual in one of her years. Now, liowever, 
tliat she beheld tlie ideas and aspinitions she had so long deemed singular, 
perhaps reprehensible, shadowiMl forth more powei-fully and defincdly by 
a mind more mature an<l a spirit more daring than her own, her heart 
responded to its more vigorous <oiintcipart ; anrl at the magic touch of 
sympathy, the long-pent-up waters flowed freely. She loved, w’as beloved, 
and asked no more of destiny. It was ii(>t, it may be sup^msed, witliout 
some rclnctaiirc that Colontd Shcrwo(»d consented to tlie demolition of the 
ailrial castles <»f which his bcaiitifid Emily had so long hcen the Hiibjpct 
and the tmwint, and rnadf* up his mind to see her the wife of a man who, 
though of respcetable ])areiitngp, (‘ould boas'! neither title nor pedigree, 
and M-aa rmly the junior partner in a men ajitilo lirni. liut then young 
Ifayforih bore the most liononrable charaeter; his prospects w’pre said 
to be gooil, and his niaiincrs nnexeeptionabl«‘ ; and, above all, Emily wa.s 
evidently iiiiicli attarlmd to him; and reineinhering tlie days of his own 
early h»ve. the father’s he.irt of the aristneratie (dd colonel w'as fairly 
melted, and he eoiisented to iceeive the young merchant as his son-in-law. 
The inan’iage, lu»wever, wj'^* not ti) take jjIhco till the s]iring of the follow- 
ing year. Meanwhile the hjvers agreed to solace the period of their sejja-- 
ratioii hy long and fretpient letter.". IMiilip’s la.^-t, words to Emily, as he 
hmtded lier into the post* hai'-e in whieli she was to eommenec her home- 
ward jrnirnev, were. ‘ Now wrltf' to me \erv offeii, my own dearest Emilv, 
for r shall never be hapjiy hut when Iniaring from yon fn* writing to von: 
and if yon are, Inii^ of answ«Ting rny letti rs, I shall he miserable, and 
perbaj»s je:doii«.’ She ronid only an."wer hy a mute .sign, and the carriage 
drove away. Poor, agitated Emily, half liappy, half sad, leant hack in it, 
and indulged in that ieminiiu' luxiirv -a hearty tit of tear.s. As for Ehilip, 
he took a few turns in tin* Vark. walking as if tor a w'ager, and feeling 
seii<.ihle »'f a sort of ( iddness and dreariness about every ohjeet wdiie.h he 
had never remarked before, d'hen he suddenly recollected that ho must 
go to the Counting-house, as he ‘was >ery Im.sy.’ He did not, however, 
make, nmeh progress w ith his hu^iness that day, as somehow or other he 
fell into a reverie over everything lie atle.mpie<l. 

Nothing eiuild exectd the regularity of the lo\er.s* eorrespondence for 
the tirst two or three month.s, while their letters wore WTitten on the large.st 
ortho(h*x .shoi'ts to he liad from the stationer’.s - po.st -office regulations in 
those d;iy.s not admitting of the volumes of little notes now' so miuh in 
vogue. At last Emily betlnmght herself of working a purse, for Philip, in 
a(’kn(»\vledgment of a loeket he had lately sent her from London. Gene- 
rally .speaking, Emily was not very fond of w’ork ; but somehow or other 
no oeeujmtioii. not even the perusal of a favourite poem or novel, had evi-r 
afforded her half the pleasure that slic derived from the manufacture of 
.4his purse. Each stitch she netted, each head she strung, was a new 
.Hourcp of delight — for she was working for Philip. Love is the trim 
a^ic of life, tdlfecting more strange inetamori>hoses than ever did the spells 
t Arohimago, or the arts of Annida— the moral alchemy which can trails- 
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mute the bAsest things into the most precious. It is true of all circum- 
stances, as well as of personal qualities, that 

• Tilings bane and vile, holding no quantity. 

Love can transpose to form and dignity.' 

TJie purse was quickly finished, ami despatched to IMiilip, toprether with 
a letter. Emily was in high spirits at the prospect of the answer. She 
danced about the house, singing snatches of songs and ballads, and display- 
ing an unusual amount of gaiety; for, though generally cheerful, she was of 
too thoughtful a disposition to bo often merry. l*liilip, she was sure, ^voul^l 
write by retuni of post. How she wished the time were come 1 She knew 
jiretty well, to he sure, wluit he would say; but what did that signify? 
She longed to feast her eyes on the words his hand Inwl traced, and to fancy 
the tones and the looks wiiich 'would have accunipanied them liad they been 
s[)okcii instead of WTitten. The expected day came at last, but the post- 
bag contained no letter for Emily. At first slie could liardly believe it : 
her countenance fell, and for a few minutes site seemed much disfippoiiitcd; 
but never mind, the letter would come to-niorrow, and she soon began to 
trip about and to hiiig almost as gady as In^fon*. Ihit another day passed, 
and another, and another, and still no letter ! Poor EniilyV hlithe voice 
w’as mute now', and her light step rarely heard. Sometimes she tried to 
read, or to play on the ]najiu, but without iniieh success ; while her anxious 
looks, and the tear which occasionally might lie seen to glisten in her 
ey(‘, betrayed the trouble Avithiii. A whole w'eek elapsed, a longer period 
tli/in had ever passed before without a letter from Philip Hay forth — 
fortnight — a month- ajid the po<»r girl’s appetite failed, her nights were 
sleepless, and her drooping figure and pining looks told of that anxious 
suffering, that w’eary life-gnawing suspense, w'Jiich is ten times more liard 
to bear than any evil, however great, of whicli we can ascertain the nature 

and discern the liniit.s. (ould Philip be. ill? ('ould he No, he could 

not be incoiiKtant. Ought she to write to I liin again ? But to this ques- 
tion her i)arents answered ‘ X<i. It would be uiifemiiiine, unladylike, 
undignified. Jf Mr llayfoith were ill, lie w'oukl doulitless write as soon as 
lie was able; and if he were well, his conduct was inexcusable, and on 
Kmily’s part rendered any advance impossible.’ Poor Emily shrank from 
transgressing wdiat her jiarents repre.sciited as tlie limits due to delicacy and 
deconim, and she would have died rather than have Ijoen guilty of a real 
impropriety, or have appoiired unfeminine in tluj eyes of Philip llayforth; 
and yet it did often suggest itself to her iniiid — rather, however, in the shape, 
of un undefined feeling than of a conwioiis thought — that the shortest, best, 
most straightforward way of proceeding, was to write at once to Mr llay- 
forth, and ask an explanation. Hhe could not herself see clcAJ'ly how this 
could be wrong ; but she supposed it must be so, and she acknowlcdgiul her 
own ignorance and inexperience. Emily was seaiToly twenty ; just at the age 
-w'hen an inquiring and thoughtful mind can no longer rely with the unques- 
tioning faith of childhood on assertions sanctioned merely by authority, 
and when a diffident one is too timid to venture to trust to its own sugges- 
tions. It is only after much experience, or one of those hitter mistakes 
which are the great lessons of life, that such a cliaractor learns that self- 
reliance, exercised w'ith deliberation and humility, is the only safeguard for 
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individual rectitude. Emily, therefore, did not -wTite, but lived on in the 
Ailent, wastiiiju; agony of constant ex(>cctation and pcrjietual disappointment* 
Her mother, in the hope of affordi^ her some relief, imiuired in a letter 
she was writing to her relative in London, if the latter had lately seen 
Mr Ilayforth. The answer was like a deathblow to poor Emily. Her 
mother’s correspondent had * met Mr Ilayforth walking with a lady. He 
liad passed her with a very .stiff bow, and seemed inclined to avoid her. 
Ho had not called for a hmg lime, She could not at all understand it.* 
Colonel Sherwood (’ould now m> longer eot»taln hLs indignation. He 
forbade the mention of Philii» Jlayfortli’s name, deelariiig that ‘ his Emily 
was far too good ami hcaiitiful lor the wih* of a low-born tradesman, and 
that he deserved the indignity now thrown nj)on hi.s family for ever having 
thought of degrading it by the permission of such a union. .And his 
darling rhil«l wouhl. In* knew, bear up with the spirit of the Sherwoods.* 
Poor Emily ha<l,*it is to be feared, little t»f tie* Pi)int of the Sherwoods, but 
she tried to Imar u]) from perhaji.** as good a motive. Hut it was a difficult 
task, for she was welluigli l)rokj*u-heart<*d. She now never loentioucd Philip 
Ilayforth, and to all ai>poaraii< e her eoiuieelion Avith him wa.s as if it had 
never been; imt, waking or sleepioir, he Avas evm* pre.sent to her thoughts. 
Oh! w'RS it indeed pf>'J‘'ihh; lh;ii i-hi* .‘«lionM ne\er. ?yc<rr ^ec him again? 
No, it could not be; lu notild Mvk her. el.iim her yet, her heart .said; 
hut reason whi'^pered ihet it whs inadne.‘'S to thijik .so, ami hade her at 
once make up her mind to her iiii-vitable fate. Ibit tliis .she could not 
do — not yet at all event-.. 'b‘nr!i after month of the hnig dreary w'mter 
dragged slowly on; her kind parents tried to dissi]»ate her jnelaueholy by 
taking her to every aiiiusemeni within reach, and .she wont, partly from 
indifference as to what het-aune of her, ]»artly nut (d' gratitude for tlieir 
kiiiduess. At lai.-t tin* d.avs heirain to hMii^tln-n, and the Avcaither to hrigliten ; 
but spring flowers and sunny skie.s bnm^iht no < orresponding bloom to the 
faded hopes and the, J<»yless lifo of Emily Sherwood. The only hope she 
feltVas ‘the hope as Inch keeps ailive despair.’ 

One May nn»rnui:r, lo sht* wu> lislles>lv l-ioking over in a new'spaper tlio 
list of mairiage**, hercAc fell upon a well-knowji naime — tlu^ nainic of one 
who at tluvt very tune might to l*:i\e knelt at tlie altar with her. She 
uttered neiiher siTcam Jior cry. but ela^pin j: In r hand.s Avuh otic upward 
look of mute despair. fi I! down in a dead faint. For many days she aivis 
very ill, ami sometime** ijuite deUrioii< ; but her mother tended her Avith 
the most art.siduous atVeitlon. while her comfort ami recreation seemed her 
father’s sole ear*-, 'fhey A^ere repaid at last hv her recovery, and from 
that time forth she, Ava-s les.s miserable. In -m li .a ease a.s Emily’s there is 
not only the shuck to the atft\ lions, hut the terrible Avronch of all the 
faculties to he o\ercome, wbiih eu.siie.s mi tlie divorce of the thoughts from 
tliose objw'ts and that future to which they have so long been wedded. 
There is not only the hivaking lieart to be healed, hut tlie AA'hole mental 
current to be Ibn'ihly lurnctl into a ^litfercnt channel from that which aloTie 
liabit has mode easy or pleasant. ‘ The worst,’ as it is called, is, hoAvever, 
jijasier to be endured than suspense ; and if Emily’s spirits did not regain 
|ioir former elasticity, she tue long hei'ame i^uite resigned, and comi>ara- 
iely cheerful. 

i» More tlian a year had elapsed since that bright spring inorning on w?iieli 
t> 
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she had beheld the irrefragable proof of her lover's perfidy, when she 
received an offer of marriage from a gentieinan of good family and large 
property. He had been struck by her beauty at a party where he had 
seen .her; and after a few meetings, made for mid proposals to- her fetlier 
almost ere slie was a^varG that he admired her. Much averse to form a 
new engagement, she would at once have declined receiving his addresses^ 
had lier parents not earnestly pressed tlie match as one in every respect 
highly eligible. Overcome at last by their irnportoiiitics, and having, as 
she thought, no object in existence save to give pleasure to them, she 
yielded so far to their wishes as to consent to re(!eive Mr Beauchamp as 
her future husband, on condition tiiat he should be. made aequaiiitod with 
the history of her previous cugagemciit, and the iJieseiit state of her feel- 
ings. Bhe secretly hoped that when he learned that she liad no heart to 
give with her hand, he would withdraw his suit. But she was mistaken. 
Mr Beauchamp, it is true, knew that there was such a word as heart, had a 
notion that it was a term iniicli ui vogue with novel-writers, and was some- 
times mentioned by parsons in their sorinons ; but that the heart could have 
anything to do with the serious affairs of life never once entered into his 
head to siippo.'ic. lie tlierdbre testilied as niueh satisfaction at Emily’s 
answer as if she bad avowol for him tlic deepest affection. They wore 
shortly afterwards rnairied, and the pensive bride accompanied her hus- 
band to her new’ home — Woodthorpe Hall ; an ancient, castellated edifice, 
situated in an extensive and finely-wooded pai*k on an estate in the East 
Hiding of Yorksliire. 

• 

But 1 have too long negleeted Philip Ilayfortb — too long permitted a 
cloud to rest upon his honour amt eonstancy. 11c was not, in truth, the 
lu'artle.ss, light -minded w’rctcJi tliat I fear you may think him. I’ride, and 
not falsehood or levity, was tlie blemish in his otherwise line eliaracter; 
but it wa.s a very plague-spot, tainting his wdiole moral nature, and fre- 
quently neutralising tlie efieet of his be.st qualitie.s. He had been quite 
as muefi cliarmod with Emily's present and Emily’s letter as she liad ever 
ventured to hope, ami had Jo.st not a moment in writing to her in return a 
long epistle full of tlie fervent love and gratitude with which his heart 
w’as overflowing. Pic liad also mentioned several affairs of mutual interest 
and of a pressing nature, hut about whicli lie was unwilling to take any 
steps without the concurrence of ‘ hi.s own dcarc.st and kindest Emily.’ 
He therefore intreated her to write immediately ; ‘ to write by return of 
post, if she loved him.’ But this letter never reached its destination : it 
w’as lo8t--a rare occurrence certainly, but, as most of us arc aware from 
our own experience, not unknown. And now' began with Philip Hay fort, h 
the same agony wliich hlraily w'as enduring — nay, a greater agony ; for 
there was not only the same disappointed nfi’cction, the same heart-sickness, 
the same w^eary expectation, but there was the stronger suffering of a 
more pa.S8ionate ami less disciplined temper ; and, above all, there was the 
incessant struggle between pride and love — the same fearful strife which, 
we are told, once made war in Heaven. 

Sometimes he thought that Emily might be ill ; but then that did not seem 
likely, as her health was generally good, and she was, when she had last 
wriHen, perfectly well, and apparently in excellent spirits. Shoulcf he write 
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to her again ? No, she owed him a letter, and if she loved him, would doubt- 
less answer it as soon as circumstances would permit ; and he ' would let that 
liaughty old aristocrat lier father sec tluit Philip Hayforth the merchant 
had more of the spirit of a man in liim than to cringe to the proudest 
blood in Kiigland. And fu» for Emily, she was his betrothed bride — the 
same as his wife; and if he was not more to her than any father on 
earth, she was unworthy of the love he liad given her. Let her only be 
true to him, and he was retwly to devote his life to her— to die for her.’ 
As the time wore slowly away, he heeainc more and more exasperated, 
fevered, wretched. Sometimes it seemed to him that he could no longer 
endure such tonneiif ; that life itself was a hiirtUen too intolerable to bo 
borne. But here i)ride came to tlie aid of a better principle. His cheek 
tinged at the thought of being spoken of as the .slighted lover, and his blood 
boiled at the bare idea of (’olonel Sherwoods eoriteinptuous pity for the 
vain plebeian wlio had dared to raise his thoughts to an alliance with hU 
beautiful, high-born (huighter. lie * would show the world that he waana 
love-sick, dcsjuiiring swain ; and Miss Sher%vood’s vanity should never be 
gratified by the display of the wounds her falscjhood had inflicted. He 
would very soon, he knew, forget thgfair eiiquctte who ha<l trampled thus 
upon his most sacred fi'elings." Sc» he tried to i)ersuade himself, but his 
heart misgave him. No; he c<»uld not ff)rget her— it was in vain to 
attempt it; but the more liis feelings acknowledged her power, even the 
more the pride she luid wound«*d in it.** tendevest jmiiit rose up in wrath 
against her ; and be <‘l»aiVd at his own powerlessiiess to testify tow'urds 
her his scorn and (•oiJt(imi»t. At such times .as tliesc he seemed even to 
himself on the >erge of inadiH‘ss. But lie Jiad saner moments — moments 
when his better nature triumjihed. and jirifle resigned for a brief space 
her stormy empire to tin' benigner sway of the contimdiiig passion. 

In the midst of tliose terrific tornados, which in the West Indies and 
elsewhcro carry in tlieir parli over immon.se districts ruin and desolation, 
there is a pause, often of cunsiderable duration, caused, the scientific inform 
UR, by the ealm in the (‘eiitre of tlie atmospheric vortex of wdiieli fliey are 
composed. Such a calm wmdd occa.sioiially rest upon tlie, mind of Pliilip 
Hayforth, over the length and breadth of which tlie wldrlwiiul of passion 
had lately been tearing. One night, after one of those hidden transports, 
^?hich the proud man ■would have died rather than any mortal eye should 
have Rcamicd, he threw liimself upon hi.-4 hed (for lie. rarely trent to bed now, 
in the accepted sense of the phrase) in a state approaching exliaustion, 
mental and bodily. By degrees a svirt of drcivm-like peace fell upon his 
spirit ; the present vanished away, and the })ast became, as it were, once 
more a living reality. He thought of Emily Sherwood tis he had first seen 
her — a vision of btvelincss and graee. lie thought of her as he had 
beheld lier almost the last time on that cU*ar summer morning, and like 
reiVeahing dew on hi.s siairchtal and desolated heart fell the remembrance of 
her gentle words and loving looks. C'ould they have deceived? Ah no I 
and ids whole nature seemed suddenly softened. He seemed to see her 
before him now, with her angel lace and her floating white robes; he 
seemd even yet to be looking into those soft, bright eyes, and to road 
ttldlfat RBin, as he had read befbre, love unspeakable, truth imchangeablo. 

was filled with a ycaniing tenderness, an intense and longing 
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fondness, and he extended his anns, as if to embrace tliat white-robed 
image of truth and gentleness: but she was nut there; it was but her 
spirit which had come to still his angr^'^ passions with the calm of trust 
and love. And in the fond superstition that so it was, ho sprang from his 
couch, seized a pen, and wrote to her a passionate, incoherent epistle, telling 
her that she had tried him almost beyond his strength, but that be loved 
and believed in her still, and if she answered immediately, that he was ready 
to forgive her for all the pain she liad caused him. This letter finished, he 
threw himself upon his bed once again, and after a space, slept more 
soundly than he had done for many a long night before. When he rose in 
the moniing he read over liis letter, and felt, as ho read, some faint mis- 
givings ; but these were put to flight by the recollection of Emily as she 
had appeared to him in the vision of the previous night. As the post, 
however, did not go out till the evening, he would keep the letter till then. 
Alas for the delay ! It changed for ever his own late and tliat of Emily 
Hherwood. It chanced that very afternoon that, taking up a provincial 
newspaper in a coffee-room into which he liad strolled on his way to the 
post-oftice, the following paragra]>li met his eye : — ‘ ^^'’e understand that 

there is a matrimonial alliance in contemplation between J H , 

Esq., eldest son of Sir J K , Bart., and the lovely and ae.compli8hed 

Miss {Sherwood, daughter of Colonel Sherw'ood, late of tlie — th dragoons, 

and granddaughter of the late K. Sherwood, Es(i. of Park.’ On 

reading this most unfounded rumour, Philip Ilayfortli waited not another 
moment, but rushed home as if driven by the furies ; and tearing his letter 
in a thousand pieces, tlirew it and tlie purse, Kinily’s gift, into the fire, and 
vowed to bestow not another thmiglit on tlie lieartlcss woman who had 
p(*rjured her own faith and sold his true aiirl fervent love for riches and 
title. Oil how he sconied her! how he felt in liis own true heart that all 
the wealth and grandeur of the earth wouM have been powerless to tempt 
one thought of his from her ! 

To conceal all suspicion of his sufferings from the world, and if poslible 
banish their reinemlirance from his own mind, he now went even more 
than fonnerly into society ; and when there, simulated a gaiety of manner 
gi’eater than had hitherto distinguished his mo.st vivacious moments. lie 
had always been a general favourite, and now his company was more 
sought after than ever. Among the young persons of the opposite sex 
with whom his engagements most frequently brought him in contact, was 
a young girl of the name of Fanny Hartley, jiretty, gentle, excessively 
amiable, but without much mind, and with luj literary taste whatever. 
8he had nothing to say, hut she li.stened to liim, and he felt in lier society 
a sort of repose, which was at present peculiarly grateful to his angry, 
troubled spirit. Her very silence .‘•oothetl him, while the absorbing nature 
of his OT^n feelings prevented him at first from thinking of hers. Philip 
Hayforth had certainly not more than an average share of hiiiiiaii vanity, 
but he did at last suspect, partly from an acciilental circumstance which 
had first dra^vn his attention to the subject, that he had created iu the 
heart of the innocent Fanny a deeper interest than ho had ever intended. 
He was touched, grateful, Imt af first grieved, for he ^ could never love 
again.’ But the charm of being loved soon began to work : bis heart was 
less 'desolate, his feelings were less bitter,- when he thought of Fanny 
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Hartley^ and he .began to ask himself if he were wise to reject tlic consok- 
tioa which Providence seemed to offer him in the affection of this amiable 
and artless young creature. And when he thought of the pain she might 
perchan<*c be suffering on his account, all hesitation npon the subject was 
removed at once. If she loved him, as he believed, his conduct, it seemed 
to his really kind heart, liad already been barbarous, lie ought not to 
delay another day. And accordingly that very evening he offered his 
hand to Kanny Hartley, and was act-epted with trembling joy. 

Tlieir marriage* proved a liappy one. Fanny was as amiable as she liad 
appeared, and in tlio eoiHluct of the commoner affairs of life, good-feeling 
with her sup[>lied in a p’cat moa.sure any deficieney of strong sense. Philip 
did perhaps occasionally heave a gentle sigh, and think for a moment of 
Kmily Shei*wood, when he found liow incapahlc hi.s wife was of responding 
to a lofty or poetic tlioiiirht. or of appreciating the points of an argument, 
unh'ss it were upon some such suliic< t as the merits of a new dress or the 
seasoning of a pudding. Jliit In* quickly cluM-kenl the rising discontent, for 
Fanny was so j)ure in licart. and so nns(*lli.*sb in disjKisition, that it was 
impossible not to respect as wtdl ;i« to love her. In short, lUiilip Ilayforth 
was a fortunate man. and, wh/it is more surprising, knew liitnself to be so. 
And when, after twenty years of married life, he .saw his faithful, gentle 
Fanny laid in her grave. In* felt hereavofl indeed. It seemed to him then, 
as perhaps, at such a time, it rdways does to a tender heart, that he had 
never done her justice. )n.*v< r loveil lierji'i her .surjiassing goodness deserved. 
And yet a kinder hnsl>and never li\f d than lie liad lieen ; and Funny had 
died blessing him. and thanking him, as .^^lic .said, ‘for twenty years of 
liappine.ss.' ‘How iiilinitely superior,' he imw daily and hourly thought, 

* was her sweet tenqier and loving disposition to all the intellect and all 
the poetry' that ever won- cnshrincil in the most heautifiil form!’ And yet 
Philip Ilayforth (eriumlv w;i.s not sony that his eldest daughter — his 
jirotly, lively Funny slejiild Iimm* turned out not only amiable and affec- 
tionate, hut clever and witty. He was. in truth, very proud of Fanny. He 
loved all liis children mo'^t dearly : but Funny ivus th<‘ apple of his eye — 
the verv delight of his e\isti‘iicc. He Jiad now almost forgotten Kmily 
Sherwood ; but Vhen he did tliink td’ her. it was with indifference rather 
tluMi forgiveness. He had luu heard id* lier since his niarriage, liaving, .some 
time previous to that event, eonqiletely bn)keii off the slight Hcqiuiintaiico 
he ha<] formed with her relations: vliile a short absence abroad, at the 
time of her unhui with Mr Jlcaiuhain]». had prevented him from Boeing itt> 
announcement in the p.i]K*rs. 

Meanwhile poor liniily V married life had not hccu so happy as tliat of 
her former lover. Mr llcancbamp was of a pompous, tyrannical disposition, 
and had a small mean mind. He was constantly worrving about trides, 
perpetually taking offence witli nothing, and w’ould spend whole day.s in 
dii3CU$.sing some trivial jioiut of etiquette, in the broach of whicli he con- 
ceived himself aggrievt‘d. A very miserable woman was hi» wife amid all 
the cold magnitioence of her stately home. Often, verv often in her hours 
of loneliness and depn'ssion. her thoughts would revert to the brief, bright 
days of her early love, and her spirit would be mpt away by the recollec- 
tion of that scene on the balcony, when Philip Ilayforth and site had atood 
with locked hands and full hearts gazing at the sinking star and the 
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sweetly breaking day, and loving, feeling, thinking, as if they had but one 
mind between them, till the present keemed all a fevered dream, and tbe 
past alone reality. She could not have been deceived then : then, at least, 
he had loved her. Oh, had she not wronged him ? had there not been a 
mistake — some incident unexplained? -He liad warned her that his temper 
wfis proud and jealoius, and she felt now that she ought to have written and 
asked an explanation. She hatl thrown away her liappinoss, and deserved 
her fate. Then she recollected that such tlioughts in her, the wife of Mr 
Beauchamp, were worse than foolish— they were sinful; and the up braidings 
of her conscience added to her misery. 

But Emily had a strong mind, and a lofty sense, of right; and in those 
solitary struggles was tirst developed the depth and strength of her 
character. I’artly to divert her thoughts from siibjeds dangerous to her 
peace, and partly from the natural bent of her inclinations, she sought 
assiduously to cultivate the powers of her mind, while her Jiffcctions found 
ample scope for their exercise in tlie love of her infant son, and in con- 
sidttrate care for licr many dependants, by all of whom she was loved and 
reverenced in no eominon degree. She leanied thus the grand lessons — 
‘ to pulfei* and he strong,’ and t<t make the l)Ost of destiny ; and she felt 
that if she were a sadth'r woman, slu* was also a wiser one, and at any 
price wisdom, she knew, is a jmrehase not to be despised. 

Mrs B(‘,aueliam]) had hetio married little, more tlian five yeai’s when her 
husband died. II is will showed, that liowever imliap])y he had made her 
during his lil’e, he had not been ins(‘iisihle to lier merit, for he left her the 
sole guardian of their only son, and, while slio should remain unmarried, 
the mistress of Woodthorjie IhUl. In llic ehildisli affection and opening 
miiid of her little hoy poor Emily at last found liappincss — iiTispeakable 
Imppiiiess, although if was of course qiialiHed by the anxiety inseparable 
from parental love. She doted upon liiin; hut her love was of too wise and 
unselfish a nature to ]a‘rniit lu r to sj»oil liiin, while her maternal affection 
furnished her with another motive for the cultivathm of her own m'ind 
and the improvement of her own character. She, was fired with the noble 
ambition of being the mother of her child’s mind, as well as of that mind’a 
mere perishable shrine. 


II. 

Twenty-five year.^^ have passed away, with all their changes — their many 
changes ; iind now — 

‘ 0;»nc arc the Iwi/irE ttf «.'iIv»Ty hair, 

And flic yoiuia thaf were h;ive a hniw of care:’ 

And the babe of twenty -five years ago is now a man. ready to rush into 
the thickest and the hottest of the great battle of life. 

J t was ChrLetmas time ; the trep.s were bare on Woodthorpe Chase ; the 
lawns w'cre whitened by a recent shower of snow, and crisped hy a cdiarp 
fro.-t • the stais were coining out in the cold cloudless sky; and two eiior- 
mou*^ fires, high piled with Christnrtas logs, blazed, crackled, and T<}ared in 
the hhge oaken ehimnevs of the gre<at oak hall. Mrs llcauchamp and her 
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non Bat together in the drawing-room, in momentary expectation of the 
arrival of tlieir ChriBtmaB guests — a party of cousins, who lived at about 
ten miles' distance from Woodthorpe Hall. . Edmund Heauchamp was now 
a very promising young man, ha%’ii)g hitherto fulfilled the hopes aud 
answered the cares of his fond and anxious mother. He had already reaped 
laurels at school and college, and his enliglitened and liberiil views, and gene- 
rous, enthusiastic mind, gave earnest of a career alike lumuiirable and useful. 
In person and features, though both were agreeable, he did not much 
resemble his mother ; but he liad the same large, soft, thoughtful eyes, the 
same outward tram{uillity of deim'auoiir hiding the same eaniest spirit. At 
present he was silent, and seemed ineditatU e. Mrs IJcauchamp gazed at 
him long and fondly, and as she gazed, her inntlier’s lieart .swelled with love 
and jjride, and her eyes glistened with lu-artlclt joy. At hist she remarked, 
*I hope the {“'liarpiih's new goM'mesh is as nice a person as the old one.* 

*()h, much nicer 1’ cried Edmund .Middeiily, and as if awakening from, 
a reverie. 

* Indeed ! I u.sed to think .Miss Smith a very nice person.’ 

*Oh, ho she was -very good-natured and obliging; hut Miss Dalton is 
altogether a ditVerent sort of person.’ 

‘1 wonder )ou nexiT told rnc you found her so agreeable.’ 

*l — Oh, I did not- - 'riuit is. you never asked me.’ 

‘ Is she young V ’ 

‘Yes — not miieh ahoM- twenty I should think.* 

‘ Is she pretty ?’ 

‘ I- -I don’t exactlx knoxv.’ he s;iid, hesitating and colouriiig; ‘ I snppo.se 

— ino.'^t persims I .shoid<l think she is.’ * JIow foolish! am!’ thought 

Kdinund. ‘AVhat will my mother think of all this?* He then eoiitinjied 
in a iiu^re composed manner — ‘ She is a xery excellent girl at least. She is 
the daughter of a Eondon inerehaiit a remarkably honourable man — who 
has been ruine<l hy the.se had times; and though brought up in luxury, and 
W'ith the expe< talion of large fortune, she has eonfonned to her circuin- 
stanees in the must cheerful manner, and .supports, it .seem.s, with the fruits 
id her talents and iiitln.^irv two little sisttUM at .school. The Sluirj>es arc 
all HO fond of her, and .•'lu* is tlie greate.^t favourite iinaginahle with the 
children.’ Edmund spoke xvith niixsonted xvarmtli. His mother looked at 
him Imlf'Syinpatliisingly, half-nnxioiiHy. She seemed almnt to speak, 
wluMi the soiinrl of eaniag<‘ wheels, and the huid kiioek of a footrnau at 
the hall door, announced the arrixal of the Sharpes, and Mrs Beaueluimp 
and her son hastened into the hall to wehMune their guests. Mrs Boau- 
chaiuji’s eye sought for the strangiu*. partly because .she was a stranger, 
and partly fii*ni tlu* intere.st in her her son’s conversation had created. 
But Mi.ss DaltoJi was the last to enter. 

Edmund had iu,t erred in saying ^he wa.s a pretty girl. Even beneath 
the cumbrous load of cloaks ami furs in which she was iioxv enveloped, y'oii 
could detei t the e\4ui.site j»rt>portii»n.s of her ^W/Vc figure, and the sprightly 
grace of her carriage ; while a pretty winter bonnet set off to adx*antagc a 
remarkable for the iiitelligi'm e and vivacity of it^ expressiou. Her 
features, though not regular, xvere .smull. while the hriiliancy of her coloui*, 
though her complexion was that of a brunette, lent a yet brigliter glow to 
her sparkluig dark eves, and contrasted well with the glo.f^sy black ringlets 
12 
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wliich .shaik'il her animated countenance. At this moment, however, her 
little head was carried somewhat luiughtily, and there was a sort of some- 
thing not unlike bashfulnesa or awkwardness in her manner which seemed 
hardly natural to it. The truth was, Miss Dalton had come very unwillingly 
to slmre in the festivities of Woodthorpe Hall. She was not acquainted 
with ^f^6 Beaucliamp, and report said she was a very dignitied lady, which 
Fanny Dalton interpreted to mean a very proud one; and from her 
change of circumstances, rendered unduly sensitive, she dreaded in her 
hostess the haughty neglect or still haughtier condescension hy which 
vulgar and shallow minds mark out their sense of another’s B(»eial infe- 
riority. And therefore it was tluit she held her head so high, and 
exhibited the constniint of manner to which I have alluded. Hut all 
her pride and sliyness quickly melted before the benign presence and tnio 
heart -politeness of Mrs Ileauebamp. Dignified the latter certainly was ; 
but her dignity was tempered with the utmost benevolence of expression, 
and the most winning sweetness of manner; and when she took the hand 
of her little stranger guest between Iwitb of hers, and bolding it kindly, said, 
‘You are tlie only stranger hero. Miss Dalton; Init for my sake you 
must try to feel at home,’ an afiei'tion for Mrs lleaiiebainp entered into the 
heart of the young girl, wliieli lias continued ever since steadily to increase. 
That she should conceive such an affeetion was* luU unnatural, for there 
was something in the aj)pearariee and manners of Mrs lUiaiicliarnj^, ooinbincd 
with her position in life, ealeulated to strike the imagination and touch the 
feelings of a warm-hearted and romantic girl such as h’anny Dalton, more 
especially one eircuinstaiiccd as she was. Even her jirevions prejudice, 
with the reaction natural to a g^'iierous mind, was likely to height(!n her 
subsequent adiiiiratiiai. Hut it is not so easy to account for the sudden 
interest the jiretty griverncss errated at tirst sight in tin* heart of her 
hostess. Many girls as pretty and as iiifelligorit-looking as !Hiss Dalton 
she liad seen before, w'ithout their ha\iiig inspired a spark of the trmderness 
she felt towards this imknowii stranger. »^he could not comprehend it her- 
self. fc?hc w'as not pront; ‘ to take faiieies,’ as the jihrase is ; and yet, what- 
ever miglit he the ease, c ertain it wa.** that there was a nameless something 
about this girl which .‘•cemed to touch one of the dei‘])est chords of her 
nature, and to cause hcir heart to yearn tow’anls her with something like a 
mother’s love. She felt that if Miss Dalton were all that she had heard, 
and that if .she should really prove lier son’.s choice, he should not htr 
gainsaid by her. 

The Christmas party at "VVoodtliorpc ILdl was generally a men 7 one ; 
and this year it w’a.s even merrier than nanal. Eaiiny Dalton was the life 
of the party; her disjiosition was naturally a lively one, and this hour of 
sunshine in her clouded day called forth all its vivacity. Hut Fanny 
w’as not only clever, lively, and amiable ; her conduct and manners occa- 
sionally displayed traits of spirit —nay, of pride ; the latter, however, of a 
generous rather than an egotistical dchcription. Nothing was so certain 
to call it forth as any tale of meanness or oppression. One morning MUs 
Sharpe had been relating an anecdote of a gentleman in the neigh i)ourhood 
wdio had jilted (odious word !) an amiahlo and highly estimable young lady, 
to whom he had long been engaged, in order to marry a wealthy and titled 
w'idojv. Tlierc were many aggravating circumstances attending tlftj wliolo 
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af&ir, which liad contributed to excite still more against the offender the 
indignation of all right-thinking persons. The unfortunate young lady 
was reported to be dying of a broken heart. 

Fanny, who had been all along listening to the narration with an eager 
and interested countenance, now exclaimed — * Dying of a broken heart I Poor 
thing I But if I were she, I would not break my heart — 1 would scorn him' 
as something far beneath me, poor and unimportant as 1 am. No, I 
might break my heart for the loss of a true lover, but never for the loss of 
a folse one!’ As Fanny’s eyes shone, aiul her lip curled with a lofty 
contempt, as her nnturally clear, merry tones grew deeper and stronger 
with the iniligmition she expressed, a mist seemed suddenly to be cleared 
away from the eyes of Mrs Beauchamp, and in that sliglit young girl she 
behold the breathing image of one whom slic had oncti intimately known 
and dearly loved --in timso indiijriiant accents she seemed to recognise the 
tones of a voice long since heard, hut the echoes of which yet lingered in 
her heart. AVhy she had so love<I F.'iiiiiy Dalton was no mystery now — 
she saw In her liut the gentler type of iiiin wliom she had once believed 
tlic master of licr destiny —even of Philip llayforth, long unheard of, hut 
never forgotten. But wdiat eonnectioii could there be between Philip 
llayforth and Fanny Dalton r and whence this strange resemblance, which 
by not so innch in form or in feature, as in that nameless, intangible 
aimilarity of expression, gestun*. manner, and voice, so fre<|ueiitly exhibited 
by members t)f tlie same family. 

As soon as Mrs Beaueliainp e»inltl ipiit the table, she withdrew to her 
own room, where she rernain'*d for suim* time in deep meditation, the result 
of which was a determ ujati<»n t'» fatiiom the mystery, if mystciy there was. 
It was ju.*»t p«»s>ihli', too, that tin* aitempt might as.'^ist her to tind a key to 
the riiJdhi of her own destiny. Ae» ordingly, <»n the afternoon of the same 
day, she took an oj)])orf unity of l»eiiig ah me with Mis.s Dalton and her son, 
to say to the former -*1 think you told me, my dear, that your father was 
alive 

*Oh yes, thank (led, hr, i.s jdive! How J wish you knew him, Mrs 
Boaucluunp ! 1 tliink you would like him, and I am sinr, he would like 

and admire you.’ 

‘Does your father at .‘ill n.seinhh- yon in a]>pearaiu‘e?’ 

* 1 am not sure. 1 liavi* been tuhl Hint 1 was like him, and 1 always 
cx>uslder it a great eompliment ; f(»r papa is .‘^till a very handsome man, and 
was of course even hand.*«oiiu*r \\lieu he wa.s young, and before his hair 
became gray. 1 have a niiiiinture lik»*iK*ss of him, takim before his 
luarrtage, which 1 have with me, and will show yon, if you will so far 
imlulge my vanitj 

Mrs Beauchamp ha\ing replied that she should like exceedingly to sec 
it, Fkiiny tripped away, and returned in a few minutes, •carrying in her 
liatid a luindsomo hut old-fa'^liioned moi-occo <\ase. Mrs Beauchamp had 
never seen it hefori*, hut .'•he well remeinhered having given directions for 
the making of a » ase of that wry size, shajio, and colour, for a miniatui'o 
which was to have boon juiiuted for her. Her heart began to beat. She 
aeemed upon the brink of a discovery. Fanny now opened the case, and 
placing it before Mie Beauchamp, exclaimed, ‘ Now, isn’t he a handsome 
man?’ But Mrs Beauchamp could not answer. One glance had been 
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sufficient. A cold mist gathered before her eyes, and she was obliged to 
lean for support upon the back of a chair. 

‘Dear Mrs Heauchamp, are you ill?’ 

* My dear mother V cried Edmund. 

‘It is nothing,’ she answered, quickly recovering herself; ‘only A little 
faintness.’ And then with the self-command which long habit had made 
easy, she sat down and continued with her usual calm sweetness — ‘ I could 
almost fancy 1 had seen your father; but I do not remember over knowing 
any one of the name of Dalton but yourself.’ 

‘ Oil, but perliapa you might have seen him before ho cliangcd his luune ; 
and yet it seems hardly likely, Ilis name used to be liayforth; but by 
the -vill of his former partner, who, dying witliout near relations, left papa 
all his money, he took the name of Dalton. The money is all gone now, 
to l)c sure,’ she eoiitimied with tlie faintest possible sigli; ‘but we aU loved 
the dear old man, and so we still keep Ids name.* 

Fanny had seated herself beside Mrs ik'aiieliamp, and as she linished 
speaking, the latter, obeying tlie impulse of her hc'art, drew her towards 
her and kissed her. J'aniiy, Avlmse feelings were not only easily touched, 
and very strong, but even unusually demonstrative, threw her arais round 
Mrs Ik'auehauip, mid cried, with tears in her eyes, ‘ How kind you are to 
me, Mrs lieauchaini> ! You could hardly be kinder, if you wore my mother.* 

‘Dear Fanny,’ she answered in a low and attectioiiate tone, ‘1 wish, 
indeed, I were your motlfer !’ 

As she spoke, Edmund, wlio had been standing in a window apart, made 
a sudden iiiovemciit towards the two ladies, but as suddenly checked 
himself. At this moment his eyes encoimtercil tiiosc of his mother, and 
colouring violently, lie abruptly quitted the room. This little scene passed 
quite unnoticed hy h^aiiiiy, Who at the instant was tliinking only of Mrs 
Jieaueliamp, and of her own gentle mother, iiow licnwith the sod. 

The daughter of Pliiliji Ifayforth became, a frocjuent guest at Woodthorpo 
Uall, spending most of her Sundays with JMrs lieaucliairip, who would 
tVefjuently drive over to tlic Shariies’s for her of a Saturday afternoon, and 
.send her liack on tlie Monday nioriiiiig. *She was invited to spend the 
Easter holidays at the Hall — a most weleoine invitation, as slic w'as not to 
return liome till tlie midsummer vacation. A most agreeable time were 
these Easter holidays ! Never had Fanny s(?emed more bright and joyous. 
Her presence operated as pciqietual sunshine on the more pensive natures 
of the mother and son. It w'as therefore a gr(‘at surprise to Mrs Beau- 
(‘harap when, one day at luncheon, about a week before the time fixed for 
the termination of Jier visit, Fanny annourie(*d her intention of leavmg 
Woodtliorjie that .iftcriioon, if her frieml could spare her the carriage. 

‘ I ciah certainly spare it, Fanny ; but 1 should like to know the reason 
of this sudden detenninatioii?’ 

‘ You must excuse my telling you, Mrs Beaucliamp ; but I hope you will 
believe me when I say that it is from a sense of duty.’ As she spoke, she 
raLsed her head wdth a proud look, her eyes flashed, and she spoke in 
the liaughty tone wliicli always brought before Mrs Beauchamp the image 
of her early lover; for it was in her proud moments that Fanny most 
rescipblcd her father. 
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' * Far be it from me, Fanny,’ she replied with her wonted sweetness and 
benignity, * to ask any one to tamper with duty; but, my chfld, our faults, 
our frequently mislead us. You shall go to-night, if you please ; but 
I wish, for my sake, you could stay at least till to-morrow morning. I have 
not offended you, Fanny?’ 

*01), dearest Mrs Beauchamp!’ and the poor girl burst into tears. *1 
wish — tDiah I could only show you how I love you — ^how grateful I am 
for all your goodness ; hut you will never, never know.’ 

Mrs Beauchamp, looked anxiously at her, and began, * Fanny ’ But 

suddenly stopped, as if she knew nut how to proceed. Immediately after- 
wards the young girl left tlie room, silently and passionately kissing Mrs 
Beauchamp's hand as she passed her on her way to the door. 

A few hours later in the day, as Mrs Beauchamp sat reading in her 
boudoir, according to her ciiHtoni at that particular hour, Kdmund abruptly 
entered the little room in a state of agitation quite foreign to his ordinary 
disposition and habits. 

'Mother!' he cried. 

' My love I what is the matter?' 

' Mother ! I love Fanny Dalton — I love her with all my soul. I think 
her not only the loveliest and most charming of women, but the best and 
truest ! I feel that she might make my life not only happier, but better. 
Oh, mother ! is not love as real a thing as either wealth or station? Is it 
not us suffieient for all noble works ? Is it not *in some shape the only 
motive for all real improvement ? It .seems to mo tliat such is the lesson I 
Jiave been learning from }-ou all my life long.' 

' Ami in that you have learned it 1 am deeply grateful, and far more 
than repaid for all iny (‘are and .'irixiety on your account ; and now thank 
you for your (roniidciice, my dear Edmund, though I think you might have 
bestowed it after a calmer fashion. It would have been better, 1 think, t& 
have said all those violent things to Fanny than to me.' 

* I Juim said more than all th#»s(* to Fanny, and — she has rejected me !' 

* Rejected you ! my dearest Edmund ! 1 am gi*ieved indeed ; but I do 
not see bow 1 tmn help you.’ 

* And yet I should not be quite hopeless if you would plead my cause. 
Miss Dalton says that you have loaded her with kindness which she can 
never repay ; that she values your afToc^tion beyond all expression ; and 
that she is determined not to prove herself unworthy of it by being the 
means of disappointing the expectations you may have formed for your 
son, for whom, she says, she is no match either in wealth or station. She 
would not listen to me when I attempted to speak to her but this instant 
in the l.<aurel Walk, but actually ran away, positively commanding me not 
to follow ; and yet, 1 do think, if she liad decidedly disliked me, she would 
Itave given me to undersUnd so at once, without mentioning you. Mother I 
wliat do yo/i — what do you think?’ 

* You shall hear presently, Edmund ; but in the first place let us find 
'Miss Dalton.' 

They wei^t out together, and had not sought her long, when they dis- 
covered her pacing perturbodly up and down a broad walk of closely-shaven 
grass, enclosed on both sides by a tall impenetrable fence of evergreens. 
Aa soon- as she saw them, slie advanced quickly to meet them, her face 
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covered with blushes, but her bearing open and proud. .Ere Mrs Beau- 
champ liad time to speak, she exclaimed, * Mrs Beauchamp, I do nOt deserve 
your reproaches. Never till tliis morning was 1 aware of Mr Beauchamp's 
sentiments towards me. Dear,, kind friend, I would have suffered any 
tortures rather than that this should have happened.' 

Fanny was violently agitated ; while Mrs Beaudiamp, on the contrary, 
preserved a calm exterior. Bhe took one of the young girl's hands between 
both of hers, and answered soothingly, ‘ Compose yourself, my dear Fanny, 
1 intreat you. Believe me 1 do not blame you for the affection my son 
lias conceived for you.' 

‘ Oh thank you ! Indeed you only do me justice.' 

* But, Fanny, I blame you very much for another reason.' 

‘ For what reason, then, madam?' 

* For the same reason which now causes your eye to flash, and makes 
yon call your friend by a ceremonious title. I blame you for your jpride^ 
which lias made you think of me liarshly and unjustly. Unkind Fanny! 
What reason have I ever given you to tliink me heartless or worldly? Do 
you not know that those who love are equals ? and that if it be a more 
blessed thing to give, yet to a generous heart, for that very reason, it ought 
to bo a pleasure to receive ? Arc you too proud, Fanny, to take anything 
from us, or is it because my son's affection is displeasing to you that you 
have rejected him?' 

Fanny was now in tears, and even sobbing aloud. ‘ Oh, forgive me,' she 
cried, ‘ forgive me ! 1 acknowledge my fault. 1 see that what I believed 
to be a sense of duty w^as at least partly pride. Oh, Mrs Beauchamp, you 
would forgive me if you only knew how miserable I was making myself 
too I ' 

‘Were you — were you indeed making yourself miserable?’ cried 
Edmund. * Oh say so again, 'Nearest Fanny ; and say you arc happy 

r / 

Mrs Beauchamp smiled ^ibfmly as slie answered; ‘ I will do more than 
forgive you, my poor Fanny, if you will only love my son. Will you make 
us both so happy ?' 

Fanny only replied by a rapid glance at Edmund, and by throwing 
herself into the arms of Mrs Beauchamp, which were extended to receive 
her. And as she was pressed to that fond, maternal heart, she whispered 
audibly, ‘ My mother ! — our mother !’ 

Mrs Beauchamp then taking her liand, and placing it in that of her 
son, said with evident emotion, ‘ Only make Edmund happy, Fanny, and 
all the gratitude between us will be due on my side ; and oh, my chUdron, 
as you value your future peace, believe in each other through light and 
darkness. And may Heaven bless you both !’ She had turned towards 
the house, when she looked back to ask, ‘ Shall I countermand the carriage, 
Fanny ?’ And Edmund added, lialf-tendcrly, half-slyly, ‘ Shall you go 
to-morrow ?’ 

■ Fanny’s tears were scarcely dry, and her blushes were deeper than ever, 
but she answered immediately, with her usual lively promptitude, ‘ That 
depends upon the sort of entertainment you may provide as an induceiftent 
to prolong my visit.’ 

^iid Edmund, finding that he had no chance with Fanny whercr repartee 
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or badinage waft in question, had recourse again to the serious vein, and 
rejoined, ‘ If my power to induce you to prolong your Visit were at all 
equal to my wiU, you would remain for ever, my own dearest Fanny.’ 

Wc must now pass over a few months. The early freshness and verdure 
of spring had passed away, and tlie bloom and the glory of summer had 
departed. The apple-trees wen? now laden with their rosy treasures, the 
peach was ripe on the sunny wall, and the summer darkness of the woods 
had but just begun to be varied by the appearance of a few yellow leaves. 
It was on a September afternoon, w'hen the soft light of the autumn sunset 
was bathing in its pale golden rays the gray turrets of Woodthorpe Hall, 
and resting like a parting smile on the summits of the ancestral oaks and 
elms, while it cast deep shadows, crossed with l^right gleams, on the spreading 
lawns, or glanced back from the antlers of the deer as they ever and anon 
appeared in the hollows of the park or between the trees, that a travelling 
carriage passed under the old Gothic archway which formed the cntranco 
to Woodtliorpe Park, and drove rajndly towards the Hall. It contained 
Edmund and Fanny, the newly -married pair, who had just returned from a 
wedding trip to Paris. They were not, however, the only occupants of the 
carriage. With them was Mr Dalton, whom we knew in former days as 
Philip Hayforth, and wlio had been specially invited by Mrs Beauchamp to 
accompany the bride and bridegroom on their return to Woodthorpe Hall. 

And now the c«arriage stops beneath the porch, and in the arched door- 
way stands a noble and graceful figure — the lady of the mansion. The 
• slanting sunbeams, streaming through tlie st*aiiied windows at the upper 
end of the oak hall, played upon her dress of dark and shining silk, which 
was partly covered by a shawl or mantle of black lace, while her sweet pale 
face was lighted up with aflectioii, find her eyes were full of a grave glad- 
ness. Her fair hair, just beginning to be streaked with silver, was par^d 
over her serene forcliead, and above it rested a simple matronly cap of me 
finest lace. Emily Hcauchanip was still a beautiful woman — ^beautiful oven 
as when in the early prime of youth and love she had stood in the light of 
the new-born day, clad In her robes of vestal whiteness. The change in 
her was but the cluinge from inorning to evening — from spring to autumn ; 
and to some hearts ilic waning light and the hiding leaves have a charm 
which sunshine and spring-time cannot boast. Havhig fondly but hastily 
embraced her son and daughter, she turned to l^lr Dalton, and with cordial 
warmth bade him welcome to Woodthorpe Hall. He started at the soimd 
of the gentle, earnest tones which, as if by magic, brought palpably before 
him scenes and images which lay far remote, down the dim vista of years, 
obscured, almost hidden, by later interest and more pressing cares. He 
looked in Mrs Beaucliamp's face, and a new wonder met him in the glance of 
her large brown eyes, so full of seriousness and benignity, while the smooth 
white hand which yet held his in its calm friendly clasp seemed strangely 
like one he had often pressed, but which had always trembled as he held it. 
Whal could all this mean ? Was he dreaming ? He -was aroused £rom the 
reverie into which he had fidlcn by the same voice which had at first 
arrested his attention. 

* We must try to become acquainted as quickly as possible, Mr Dalton,’ 
said Mrs Beauchamp, * and learn to be friends for our children’s sake.’ • 
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Bowing low, lio replied, * 1 have already learnod from my daugliter to 
know and to esteem Beauchamp/ 

The more Mr Dalton saw of Mrs Bl^auchamp, the more bewildered he 
became. He fancied what appeared to him the strangest impossibilities, 
and yet he found it impossible to believe that there was no ground for his 
vague conjectures. His life had been one of incessant toil, lately one of 
heavy distress and anxious cares, which had frequently sent him to a 
sleepless pillow ; but never had he spent a more wakeful night than this, 
his first under the stately roof which his daughter — his dating Fanny — 
called tliat of her home. He felt that he could not endure another day of ‘ 
this uncertainty. He must be satisfied at all hazards, and he resolved to 
make an opportunity, should such not spontaneously present itself. But 
he was spared the necessity; for after breakfast the following morning his 
hostess offered to show him the grounds — an offer which, with his desired 
end in view, he eagerly accepted. They commenced their walk in silence, 
and seemed as if both were suddenly under the influence of some secret spell. 
At last, in a hoarse voice and a constrained maimer, Mr Dalton abruptly 
inquired, ‘ Pray, madam, may I ask — ^though I fear the question may seem 
an unceremonious, perhaps a strange one — if you have iiny relations of 
the name of Sherwood ? ’ 

Ho saw her start, as she answered with forced composure, * Yes, Mr 
Dalton, I have. It was indeed my own name before T married.’ 

As she made this avowal, both stood still, it would seem by a sort of 
tacit, mutual consent, and earnestly looked at each other. 

Philip Hayforth Dalton was now a man past the meridian of life ; his 
once handsome and still striking countenance was deeply marked with lines 
of sorrow and care, and his dark luxuriant locks were thinned and grizzled, 
while his features, which liad long been schooled to betray no sign of 
enmtion of a transient or superficial iiatiiro, were now, as his eyes met 
those of Mrs Beaucliamp’s, convulsed as by the working of a strong 
passion. A slight blush tinged Emily’s usually pale cJieek; she drew 
a rapid breath, and her voice faltered perceptibly as she said at last, 

^ Yes, Philip Hayforth, I am Emily Sherwood !’ 

Not immediately did he reply either by word or look — not till she had 
asked somewhat eagerly, ‘Wo are friends, Mr Dalton — arc we not?’ 

Pride wrestled for a minute with the better nature of Philip Hayforth; 
but whether it were that his self-command was now greater than in the 
fiery and impassioned season of youth, or that it was difficult to maintain 
anger and resentment in the gentle, soothing, and dignified presence in 
which ho now found himself, I luidertake not to tell ; but certain it is that 
.this time at least he crushed the old demon down, and forced himself to 
answer, though witli a formal manner and somewhat harsh tone, ‘ Friends, 
Mrs Beauchamp I Certainly we are fi-iends, if you wish it. Your good- 
ness to my poor motherless Fqpny has completely cancelled all wrongs 
ever done to Fanny’s father. Let the past be forgotten I ’ 

‘ Not so, if you please,’ she answered gently, ‘ rather let it be explained. 
Mr Dalton, we are neither of Us young now, and have both, I trust, out- 
lived the rashness of youth. Never till our mutual truth is made mutually 
clear can we be the friends we ought to be — the friends I wish we were for 
Edmund’s and Fanny’s sake. Let us both speak plainly and boldly, and 
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without fear of offence on either aide. I promise, on mine, to take none at 
the truth, wiiatcver it may be.’ 

Mr Dalton, as she spoke, regarded her earnestly and wonderingly, 
saying, as she finished, h^f in reverie, half addressing her, it would seem, 

* The same clear good sense, the same sweet good temper, which I had 
persuaded myself was but the effect of a delusive imagination! But I 
intreat your pardon, madam, and 1 promise as you have done.’ 

‘ Tell me then, truly, Mr Dalton, why you never answered the last letter 
I wrote to you, or acknowledged the receipt of the purse I sent?’ 

He started, as if he had received a pistol-sliot ; the formal, distant Mr 
Dalton luid disappeared, and the eager, vehement Philip Hayforth stood 
before her once more. ‘ I did answer it, Emily. Out of the fulness of 
my heart — and how full it was 1 cannot tell you now — I answered your 
letter ; but you, lilmily, you never answered mine.’ 

* Indeed 1 never received it.* 

It was some minutes after this announcement ere either was able to 
speak, but at last Mr Dalton exclaime<l, ^ Oh how 1 have wronged you ! 
Emily, at this instant I catch, as it were, at the bottom of a dark gulf a 
glimpse of the evil of my nature. I begin to believe tliat I have cherished 
a devil in my bosom, and called it by the name of a good angel. Emily, 
if I am not too old to improve, you will have been the instrument of my 
improvement. 1 do not ask you to forgive me,, generous woman, because 
I feel that you have already done so.’ 

Mrs Beauchamp felt what it must have cost the proud man to make 
this acknowledgment, and she honoured him for the effort. ‘ We have 
both been to blame,’ she said, ^and tlicrcforc stand in need of mutual 
forgiveness. But it would be idle now to himent the past — rather let us 
rejoice that our friendship, re-established on tlie firm basis of perfect 
confidence, is cemented by the union of our dear children.’ ^ 

Mr Dalton only answered by offering her his arm, with the kind and 
familiar politoiicss of an old friend, as she looked a little fatigued,^ and 
they walked together sonic distance in silence. At last Mrs Beauchamp 
inquired, * Was Fanny's mother like herself? ’ 

‘No, Emily. My poor dead Fanny,’ and his voice trembled slightly, 
‘ was very sweet and amiable, but not at all like my living one.’ 

‘ Your mai'riage was happy then ? 1 am glad of that.’ 

‘1 should have been the most ungi*ateful of men had it not been so; 
and yours too, Emily, 1 hope’ 

lie stopped, he hardly knew why, while, with her eyes fixed on the 
ground, she answered slowly, ‘1 am happy, very happy now !’ 

A feeling of profound respect and admiration held Mr Dalton silent for 
a few seconds, and then he said, in the tone of one who expresses an 
earnest conviction, ‘ You are the most noble-minded woman I ever knew.’ 

Mrs Beauchamp made no answer, and it^was not till they stood together 
in the Hall that she said in her natural tone of kind and calm cheerfulness, 
‘ And now, Mr Dalton, let us look for Edmund and Fanny ; and if you 
please, in order that they may leani of our mistakes that trust is the 
nobler part of love, wc shall tell them this story of 1’hb Lost Letter.’ 
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A bout twelve months ago Andre Folitton, horticulturist and herbalist 
of St Cloud, a young man of worth and respectability, was united in 
marriage to Julienne, daughter of an apothecary, of the same place. Andi*t^ 
and Jidienne had long loved each other, .and congeniality of disposition, 
parity of years, and health and strength, as well as a tolerably comfortable 
set-out in the world, seemed to promise for them many years of happiness. 
Supremely contented, and equally disposed to rcndcu* life as pleasant and 
blithe as possible, the future seemed spread before them, a long vista of 
peace and pleasantness, and bright were the auguries which rose around 
them during the early days of their espousal. 

Tliough he loved mirth and fun as much as any one, Andris was 
extremely reguhir in his habits, and every engagement he made was. pretty 
sure of being punctually attended to. Julienne quickly discovered that 
thrice every weet, pretdsely at seven o’clock in the evening, her husband 
left his home, to which he returned generally after the lapse of two hours. 
"Whither he went she did not know, nor could she lind out. Aiidr6 always 
parried her little inquisitions with jokes and laughter. She perceived, 
however, that his excursions might be connected -with business in some 
way or other, for he never expended money, as he would had he gone to a 
cafe or cstaminet. Julienne’s speculations went no further than this. As 
to the husband and wife, had they been left to themselves, not the slighto.st 
inten-uption of mutual good-feeling w'ould ever have arisen out of this 
matter. 

But it is a long lane which has no turning, and a very slight circumstance 
gave an unhappy twist to the path w'hich liad promised such a direct and 
pleasant voyage through life. Julienne had almost ceased to puzzle herself 
about her husband’s periodical absences, indeed had ceased to joke when 
he returned from them, liaving easily learned— the good-tempered little 
woman— to consider them as nothing more than some engagement connected 
with the ordinary course of busiucss. One night, however, a neighbour, 
M*"** Margot, stepped into the bowery cottage of the young pair to have 
a cliat and a cup of coffee with Folitton. Margot, though 

she had more words than Julienne, and could keep the conversation 
going at a more rattling pace, had by no means so swedt and gracious a 
presence. Her sharp eye and thin lips were true indices to a prying and 
somewhat ill-natured disposition ; and the fact is, that Mar^t, ha^dng 
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several times seen Andr^ pass her house alone in the evening, as if 
taking a w^lk by himself, had been seized with a strong desire to know 
‘ bow things were going on ’ between him and his wife. Margot had 

never joined other folks in their profuse prophecies of future happiness 
when Andrei and Julienne were wedded. She was not the woman to do it; 
her temper had spread her own bed, and her husband's too, with thorns 
and briers, and so she declared that the happiness of wedded life was 
something worse than a Ttiauvaisc iHawanterie. ‘ Eh bicn ! ’ she exclaimed, 
when folks spoke of Andre and his wife. * I wish them well, but I have 
lived too long to suppose that such a beginning as theirs can hold on 
long I We shall hear different tales by and by!’ So Margot, with 
her sharp eye and tliin lips, (jager to -s'erify licr prognostications, had 
visited Andre’s house to reconnoitre. 

‘ M. Folitton? he is not here?’ said she in the course of conversation. 

*IIe is from home,’ answered Julienne; and as she saw' the peering 
expression of M"*** Margot’s face, she answered in such a manner as to 
check further inquiry. 

‘I knew it!’ tliought Margot. *1 w'as sure there was something 
wrong!’ 

*• AndrS will be in presently,’ added Julienne. 

‘ Ah, well,’ exclaimed her companion with the look of one resigned to 
tlic inconveniences of life. ‘ It is well that he is so attentive to business ; 
and very glad 1 arn to sec how much he has upon his hands ; early in the 
morning till late at night. 3‘''ortunc and leisure .await those who work 
like him.’ 

* You are kind,’ said Julionno. * It is true that Andre w'orks very hard. 
Let me fill your cup.’’ , 

*Ah, Julienne! On your wedding-day, my dear, all the songs were 
hosannas and jubilates, and it really does seem that you arc very happy 
and comfortable. Is it not so ? ’ 

‘You arc right, Margot. Andr^ and I are very happy, arid we 
have many blessings to be thankful fur.’ 

‘There is one thing,’ j*ejoincd the wily lady, ‘which, allow me to say, 
people who have businesses to look after feel rather strongly. Ay, well 
do I and Margot know' that business interferes terribly with domestic 
hap[>ine88.’ 

‘ Jn what infuuier? ’ asked Julienne in some surprise, for Itfargot’s 
exi>erieiice did not ‘ come home ’ to her. ‘ I have never thought so, nor 
Andr^ either, I believe.* 

‘ Why, my dear, when people are abroad they can’t be at home,’ con-, 
tinued the inquisitress. ‘ And as I and Margot feel that it is hard wc can 
be so very little together, J natm*ally think that other people must feel 
the same. But, however, we enn enjoy oiu: little w'alk in the evening. 
1 am sure, my dear, you would like it all the better if you could do the 
same.’ 

‘I should,’ .said Julieime; ‘but as Andre’s time is occupied, there is no 
use thinking about it. 1 can’t think where he goes,’ added she unguardedly 
and pensively. * 

M>®® Margot pricked up her ears. 

‘Why, my dew I’ exclaimed she, lowering her voice, as if about to say 
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something of momentous importance, * do you mean to say that yon don^ 
know where he goes so many evenings in the week? ’ Tlie good lady had 
always exercised a sliarp scrutiny over the movements of her lord, and 
the bare idea of Julienne being ignorant of Andre’s proceedings excited her 
indignation and pity. 

‘ I don’t know, nor have I ever taken any trouble to know,’ answered 
Julienne frankly and carelessly. 

‘Well, it’s very good of you 1 daresay,’ returned her visitor with 
something like contemptuous commiseration in her tone. 'But, my 
friend, you should think how necessary it is that husband and wife should 
be as one person. It vexes mo to find that Andr^ does not acquaint you 
with all his doings — especially wdth that to which he seems to pay such 
unfailing attention. You shouldn’t let it go on any longer, my dear, for 
you don’t know wliat may liappen. It nev(?r smokes but there is fire. 
No one can tell what might have happened between me and )Margot had 
I not always kept my eyes open : a little watchfulness has saved us worlds 
of annoyance and trouble.’ Observing that Julienne looked offended, and 
was about to say something, M™® Margot dexterously handed her cup 
with a most gracious and winning bow, and biuiichcd into another topic, 
resolving by all means not to spoil the eflect of the stimulants and hinta 
she liad let tall. 

When Andr^ returned this night. Julienne, to his surprise, asked him 
where he had been, and implored him to tell her. With a serious look 
he answered that it was impossible, and begged her not to inquire into a 
matter which in nowise concerned her, and which would cause her no 
sort of surprise if she knew alb As usual, the two bantered each other 
over the mystery, and the subject Avas ch*o])ped. But Margot, 

though she had not succeeded in setting the young folks by the ears, had 
nevertheless implanted in a Avoman’s breast an .ardent desire to probe a 
secret. Julienne, good as she Avas, could not vanquish, nature, and a 
curiosity possessed her as strong as Fatima’s. 

One day as she Avas glancing over the columns of a newspaper of which 
Andrtj was a constant reader, an advertisement of a peculiar description 
met her eye. It was hcadcil La Somnambulej and announced tli^t 
Trompcrc, Avhose prodigi^mea facidtes and lucidity extrhue had caused 
the greatest astonishment and excitement, continued to give mesmeric 
seances on such and such days. Julienne then tinned the paper and 
read other matters, hut now and then she looked back at this adver- 
tisement, read it again and again, and presently laid it doum with a merry 
little laugh. There was a promise of inviolable secrecy at the end of the 
announcement: thjit she regarded particubirly. She had heard storiea 
of the wonders of clairvoyance, she was artless, and knew little or nothing 
of the world, and thought it would be a capital joke to try the power of 
Trompere’s luddite. She was going into Paris on business the very 
next day, and she resolved to put her project into execution. She 
laughed gaily as she anticipated the astonishment her husband would 
evince while she might let fall, some of these days when they were alone, 
that she knew his secret. 

Behold the young wife, with sparkling eyes, and a smile upon her fresh 
lipSf wending her way up the long and narrow Rue St Nicholas *in Paris I 
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Arrived at the house of tlie clairvoyante, she asked at the concierge for 
Mile Tromperc. 

^ QtMirihue^ d> gauche !' cried the porter, and Julienne hurried up the 
narrow btaircase. Arrived at the fourth storey, she rang the bell at the 
door oil the left, and awaited the issue of the summons in something 
like trepidation. The door was opened, and there Came forth an old 
man of really venerable and imposing appearance. Thick locks of curling 
silver hair were combed back off a higli and well-formed foreliead; and 
beneath this appeared a countenance pale, but clear, and of serious and 
benign expression. Thin, and of middle height, a long dark-green robe-de- 
chambre made him appear tall, and the little Julienne thought she had 
never seen so grand an old man before. From his slightly-abstracted air, 
and a pair of silver-rimmed spectacles still resting on his visage, one 
would liave fancied that he had just risen from profound study. Julienne 
felt quite abashed that she should have iiitcmipted the labours of one who 
Jooked so much like a good hccr, especially ns she thought what a tnimpery 
and childish errand she had come upon. It was with a faltering voice and 
a deprecating smile that she asked for Tromperc. 

* Ah!’ exclaimed tlic ohl man, as if just awakened to full prpence of 
mind ; ‘ you wish to see licr ? "Wait one moment, my child.’ 

lie spoke softly find tenderly, con\ eying the idea that he was good and 
wise as well as aged. Julienne waited in the lobby of the suite of apart- 
ments whilst he entered the salon. He returned after the Ifipsc of a few 
minutes, which seemed hours to the visitor, who began to grow ner\ous, and 
to feel, to use a common jdirase, ‘asbained of bcvsclf.’ 

* I am sorry,’ said the old man a*- he returned, ^ ^rfidcmoiscllc is fully 
engaged to-day. I might have told yon so before, but 1 am forgetful. Can 
your business be postponed, my child?’ 

* Oh, indeed, yes !’ ansivered Julienne readily. 

* It is w»ell,’ continued he. ‘ To-day is IViday : can you return on 
Monday? Mademoiselle will be most happy to assist in any iiivestigatiou 
you may wish to make.’ 

* Keally’ eommeiiecMl Julienne, intending, jis liajdy Tromperc was 

engaged at present, to have postpoimd her eontemplatod inten iew sine die, 

‘I will tell her to expect you on Monday,’ said the old man, gently 
shaking Julienne's unresisting hand. ‘ JVay’ what mfiy be your name ?’ 

*Folittoii.’ 

‘ Mfirried, 1 see,’ added he, looking at the ring upon her linger. ‘ It is 
well ! Of the Folittoiis of the Hue St l^azarc?’ 

*No,* said Julienne; ‘1 liie at St Cloud, where M. Folitton is a ■florist 
and botanist.’ 

‘Ah, 1 know him: a worthy anti clever young man!’ answered the 
aeer. And thus, holding her hand, they enjoyed a pleasing and confiden- 
tial chat. 

Julionuo, wishing she had never undertaken her adventure, or that, being 
commenced, it w'ere well over, kept her appointment on the Monday — it 
being a very common thing for her in the summer-time to start off to Paris. 
Something was continually being w'anted from the vast storehouses of tho 
metropolis. Thus her jouniey attracted no attention. 

When she rang Troinpere’s bell this second time, the summona 
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was answered by a little girl, who conducted her Into the salon. On 
entering, she perceived the old man whom she liad before seen writing at 
a table covered with papers and large books, many of the latter being open. 
A young woman, dressed in black, and of genteel appearance, but the 
expression of whose fe^ures Julienne did not altogether like, was sitting 
by the window busied with her crochet-needles. The latter personage 
rose from her seat, and inclined her head to Julienne. 

i M*“« Folitton?* 

‘ Yes.’ 

* My father has prepared me to expect you. I was much engaged when 
you came the other day, but now 1 am at your service.’ She touched the 
old man whom she called father upon the shoulder, but she had to repeat 
the operation twice or thrice ere he turned his eyes from his manuscript, 
so profoundly was his attention engaged thereon. He shifted his position 
slowly, raised his spectacles, and rubbed his eyes like one awakened from 
a dream. 

* He studies much,’ said Trompere to Julienne, as if by way of 
apology for the old man’s abstraction. ' ^ Do you see ! — here is M™® 
Folitton.’ 

‘Ah, it is well!’ exclaimed he, as, with half sigh half smile, he 
advanced to the young visitor and shook her hand. ‘ She comes to consult 
you, my child, as I have told you ; and I half siispecit the little lady is not 
so anxious for the mere solving of what seems a riddle to her, as she is to 
test the truth of clairvoyance; so we must be upon our metal. Saucy 
little bird ! She is not the only one who doubts the wondrous insight into 
the mysteries of nature wliich science has in our day obtained.’ 

Mile Trompere, tlic somnambulc, i.lujn deposited herself in a large and 
handsome arm-chair, softly cushioned in crimson velvet. She sat upright 
for a wliilc, and the old man and his daughter looked fixedly at each 
other, while the former passed his right hand slowly up and do\Mi before 
her face. After eight or ten ‘passes,’ lier eyes suddenly elosod, her 
face gi*ew white as dcatli, and she sank hack in an attitude of complete 
repose. The old man continued making the ‘ passes’ for a minute or two 
longer, and tlieii going softly round to the back of the somnambulc, laid 
bis hand lightly upon her head. 

‘ Mademoiselle is now ready for your interrogations,’ said he to Julienne. 

Poor Julienne was frightened, and had she known beforeliand that such 
a mysterious operation as she had just witnessed would have been neces- 
sary to the gratification of her whim, she would ratl^cr a thousand times 
have let it remain unsatisfied. Bo flurried was she, that she knew not 
what to ask, and would have been very glad to have paid her fee at once 
and gone home again without testing the luddite extmtte. As if divining 
her thoughts, the old man turned them into a difl:erent channel by himself 
asking the question wliich Julienne liad intended. 

‘ Can you give your visitor any information respecting ^I. Folitton at 
St Cloud?* 

‘At St Cloud say you?’ .said the somnambulc in a low, dreamy voices 
‘Wait one moment. Ah! now 1 see him. He is in a large garden. 
There are workmen round him who ask him questions respecting the 
labour next to be taken in hand. Now they leave him, each proceeding 
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to his appointed task. M. Folitton goes into lus house. He takes a billet 
from his breast and reads it. I can see the signature : it is Marie Colonne' 

Julienne started. The old man looked towards her wistfully, and then, 
AS if interpretings her thoughts, asked the somnambule, * Can you read the 
contents of the billet ?’ 

*lt is not very distinct,’ was the reply; ‘ apparently written in haste. 
The words are — “ Your feare^ Andre, arc necdksc. Whod matters it that 
Fate would seem to demand oar eternal seimraiion f Can we not be superior 
to Fatef Have v:e not irrowd it ? Do not fafl to-night: hut this I need not 
tell you, for since you first discovered the grand rmstahe of your life, you have 
not wavered'' Monsieur Folitton reads it again and again, and replaces it 
in his breast. He opens his desk and e.\amiiics something. 1 see it now ; 
it is the miniature of a lady, tshe is young : her hair is very long, her 
eyes dark and bright.’ 

‘It is enough,’ said Julienne, rising quickly. ‘Be it true or false, I 
will hear no more.’ She moved humedly towards the door, as if to escape 
as quickly as possible from a cruel torment. The old man followed her. 

‘ I foi^ot,’ exclaimed the agitated girl, as she paused and drew from her 
little glove the stipulated fee. 

Tliat very evening ^Margot repeated her visit, and requested to 
see Julienne alone. She found her alone, but, as if she had something too 
weighty to be said in the salle-a-maugcr, she insisted that they should shut 
themselves up in Julienne's bedroom, while she relieved her loaded mind. 

‘Ah, poor Julienne r said she, '1 uevev come to see her of an evening 
but 1 find her alone! Foor child 1 so innocent and unsuspecting too! 
Well, wo all have our trials ; hut to see one whom 1 love as if she were my 
ow'ii child so treated, is enough to drive me mad !* 

‘ What do you meaiiV’ asked Julienuc nervously, for her adventure with 
the clairvoyante liad given iier a shock. 

‘ My dear, do you mean still to say that you don’t know W'here your 
husband spends his evenings V’ 

‘It is true; 1 do not know,’ said Julienne, blushing deeply ; then adding 
in a tone wdiieh, tliougli meant to be firm and resolute, was painfully faint 
and timid — ‘ nor do 1 wish to’ 

‘Well, my child, / happen to know' !’ exclaimed M"'^^ Margot, her sharp 
eyes flashing w'ith eager excitement. ‘ By tlie merest chance in the world 
1 have made the discovery, and 1 considered it iny duty to speak to you 
directly, in the hope of saving you and your husband, if possible, from 
mu(di future misery. My love, prepare yourself for what I have to tell: — 
Your husband rei)airH to M. Coloniie’s nearly every evening, and is always 
aibuitted and let out by Marie ! She is the one who gives him W'el- 
come and bids him adieu! Oh, it is enough to drive one crazy! My 
tears flowed for you last night, poor Jidienne !’ 

>Oh, restez tranquille!’ said Julienne coldly. She had started and 
trembled upon hearing a tale which coincided so completely with the 
revelations of the somnambule, but Margot's acrid and triumphant 
manner roused- her indJgnatiou, and whether the story she told and the 
reference she so readily founded upon it were true or false, Julienne 
heartily wished her away — ^never to see her malignant eyes or hear her 
bitter voice again. Sfie was too proud to ask any questions for the sake of 
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proving what foundation her sympathising companion had for her suspi- 
cions. She loved Andr^ warmly, and sincerely believed him to be worthy 
of her love ; but there was something in his own secjrecy and in the simi- 
larity of the different reports which had reached her cars this day which 
staggered her earnest faith. A dreary feeling overcame her : the radiance 
of lier life was clouded over. The anchor which had held her safely in a 
tranquil and beautiful bay seemed to have lost its hold suddenly, and now 
she was tossing upon a strange and restless sea. And Margot 
watched the quivering of her lip and the fevered flushing of her face, and 
gloated upon the agony she had caused. 

< I have done my errand,' said she, ^ and now m^ mind is a little more at 
ease. Take what steps you think proper, iny poor child ; the sooner the 
matter is settled the better for all parties; and if you should have any 
diflUculty, pray do not hesitate to apply to me. It might not yet be too 
late to prevent mischief.’ 

Andre came home that night as hearty and good-tempered as ever. He 
saw tliat his little wife looked but poorly, and he affectionately inquired 
what ailed her; caressed her, and tried to comfort and revive her. 
Indescribably oppressed, she burst into tears. This relieved her, but she 
was silent and triste the rest of the evenmg. She could not bear to think 
of telling him what she had heard, and what she felt. Indeed a deep 
feeling of reproach rose up in her heart as she looked in his frank and 
sympathetic face; hut she could not comprehend the mystery, and felt 
miserable and crushed. 

The days passed on, and Andris grieved to find his young wife ^ew no 
better. At length, satisfied, from the peculiarity of her malady, from her 
silent behaviour, and the strange brooding manner in wliich he sometimes 
found her n.garding him — feeling assured tiiat the cluingc owed its 
existence to sometliing relating to himself — he gravely asked her what had 
broiiglit it about, and solemnly conjured her to conceal nothing from him. 
So repugnant to her, however, was the idea of exhibiting a feeling so gross, 
and so unjust to her husband, as she determined to think, was her jealousy, 
that she still withheld the secret. 

She seemed to be pining day by day. Andre’s pain and vexation were 
as deep as her owm sadness. A mutual dissatisfaction was fast springing 
up between them. AVhile nmtters were at this pass, Margot, who, 
like the bats, rarely moved out before the evening, paid Iier third visit to 
the house of the botanist. Andre coming home earlier than usual this 
night, she spent some time with the husband as well as the wife. Eagerly 
she watched the behaviour of the two, and acutely she judged how things 
stood. Supper passed, however, without any allusion thereto, and AndrS 
led madame to the door. 

‘Poor Julienne!’ said she when they wePS alone. ‘You do not take 
care of her; she is looking very so-so.’ 

‘ It is true,’ said Andrt^ sadly ; ‘ I cannot understand it. She says she ia 
well, but there is sometliing the matter 1 am sure.’ 

‘Ah! don’t tell mel’ exclaimed Margot, lifting her right aim, 
protruding her head, and shaking her forefinger at him. ‘ You cannot 
understand, ehV Ah, I’m too old a bird for that, and I haven’t forgotten 
how I was treated once by Maigot ! ’ 
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* What do you mean?* inquired Andre seriously. 

‘ Mean ! Ah, ali 1 it is very good, M. FoUtton ! You should have been 
made an actor ! * 

Margot, I cannot joke witli you, nor read your riddles. 
Julienne's ailment is a serious matter to me.* 

‘ Well, well 1 It is amusing to hear him ! But one word in your car, my 
good Andris. How can you expect your pOor wife to look happy and 
pleased when it is known all over St Cloud that you are for ever with 
Ma^ie Culoune? There!* 

‘What — ^what!’ cried Andres but M”'® Margot was off, muttering and 
tittering as she walked rapidly home. AndrC^ was thunderstruck. The 
conversation between him and his young wife when he returned to the 
room w'as anything but satisfactory. He wished to draw from her all sho 
knew; but .Julienne was cold and mysterious; and at length the husband 
became angry, (»r else feigned to do so, as he luilf-suspectcd, by way of a 
cloak for his misdeeds. 

‘ It seems we did not know inucli of cacli other after all,* said Andri^ 
ruefully one day. ‘ After being together so many years too ! Had any 
one told me that so shortly after our marriage iny house would be filled 
with gloom and grief, I should have laughed finely, or taken offence.’ 

‘Oh, Andre, Audre, Andre!’ cried poor Julienne, laying her face upon 
his breast, while her tears flowed fast and thick — all the inward pride, 
which, tliougli creditable to lier heart, was capable of effecting so much 
niisiuiderstanding, eoinpU'tely vanquished. ' ‘ Why have there been secrets 
between us? Why have we soiurht to conceal anything from each other? 
I am sure that our love is not dried up, and that there is something mys- 
tei'iouB to each of us in the bitterness of these (lays ! We linve both had 
secrets : lot me liave whiit blame I may for mine — I can keep it no longer.* 
And then, with some shame and humiliation, she recounted to Aiidr^ 
the little liistory of her own feelings and doings*— how at first she cared 
nothing whither he wont, or 'what he did, satisfied that he was good, and 
that he loved her truly ; how M*”® Margot had paid her a visit, and 
bad stimulated her curiosity by sarcasm and i)ity ; how she came, after 
seeing an advertisement in the newspaj>cr, to think of visiting the somnain- 
bule, more by way of a joke than anything else ; the revelations that were 
made to her, and the apj>aront confirinatioii they received from what 
M”*® Margot afterwards told her. She was in too much fear of making 
him angry to toll him before ; but liow" could lier little bead be expected to 
Bee through all this, and how w'ithstaiid the inevitable influences of such a 
trial ? 

Andre was aghast. Trcinbling w'illi excitement, and muttering impre- 
cations against the clairvoyantc and M‘»® Margot, he bade Julienne 
quickly prepare to accompany him to Paris. He got his horse and gig 
ready; and in a few minutes himself and his wife, the latter greatly agitated 
and alarmed, were proceeding at a rapid pace along tlie road to Paris. 
Andr^ drove his good horse as he had never been driven before, and the 
five miles betwixt Cloud and the capital were quickly passed. The Rue 
St Nicholas was presently gained, and the bell of the somnambule’s apart- 
ment sharply rung. The old man appeared, looking sif^e and benevolent 
^gl^vor. His attitude and aspect, imposing and tranquil, somewhat checked 
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the impctnosity of the angry husband. ' The latter even bowed, and took 
off his liat as he asked to see Trompere, but his voice and quick 
breathing still betrayed his excitement. His eagerness appeared to take 
the old man by surprise ; he looked Julienne ; but her head being 
turned away, he did not recognise her ; and after an instant of considera- 
tion, bade tlieni enter. . Mademoiselle the clairvoyante was discovered 
sitting in the same place, and occupied in the same manner, as she had 
before been found by Julienne. She looked up from her cniploymcnt; and 
scanned both husband and wife with a quick penetrating glance as they 
advanced towards her. Her features fur an instant betrayed some excite- 
ment as she noted the flushed cheek and wmthful eye of the former. Tt 
was but for an instant, however : almost immediately they were resolved 
into an expression of perfect nonchalance. 

‘Woman, your second-sight has cost us dear!’ cried Andre. 

‘Monsieur!’ interrupted Trom])erc stmily. 

‘Your impositions will bring you into trouble, as they do other people,’ 
continued Andre. ‘ Your lies bear seed — do you know it? — and grow into 
poison, blighting and working miscliief wherever you spread them. If you 
do not fully contradict the tale you told my silly wife the other day, I will 
let you know that you carry on a dangerous trade.’ 

‘ Your wife ! My good man you are mad !’ rctunied the somnambulc. 

‘ I am nearly so,’ said Andiv ; ‘ so take care what you say. My wife — 
look at lier — you have seen her before; you need not attempt to deny that. 
She, in a foolish whim, came to you the other day, and you told her certain 
falsehoods respecting me, which 1 now demand that you own to be such. 
Acknowledge your trick, and J will have, no more to say ; but refuse, and 
I go iiibtantly to the prefet of police.’ The old man stood by with a 
wandering look, as if stricken with sudden imbecility; but his bolder 
companion regarded the furious visitor with absolute sanff-froid^ fixing upon 
him a glance that never wavered. 

‘My profession, my good man,’ said she coldly, leaning back in her 
•cushioned chair, ‘is to discover truth, not to deny it. People consult mo 
wlien they find the course of their lives disturbed by sj^cret causes, and* 
when the clearing up of such little mysteries is desirable. Your wife, 
prompted by a very justifiable and proper curiosity, has availed herself 
of the grand discovery of whicli I am an exponent. ^1. Folitton, you 
accu.se me of falsehood, and ask mo to deny wliat 1 know to be true. Of 
course I refuse to do anything of the sort. Doubtless you think to make 
yourself appear guiltless in the eyes of the wdfe whom you have wronged, 
by frightening a woman, and forcing her to declare that you are perfectly 
faithful and true. Im])Qstor as you style me, I am neither weak nor 
wicked enough lor that I’ 

• ‘ Then I must consult the prefet,’ said Andr^. 

‘ And I also,’ said tlie clairvoyante. ‘ If necessary, I will not scruple to 
make manifest to the whole world the truth of the revelations your wife 
heard from me.’ 

‘ You are bold, woman !* 

‘ Yes, in common with the meanest living thing, I am bold when 
attacked. You will not find it easy to turn me to your own ^account. 
Try, if you are so disposed, by all means ; but as surely as I know the truth, 
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yon had better not!’ This -was uttered with such complete assurance, so 
iirmly and liardily, and her whole demeanour exhibited such supreme defiance 
of him and reliance upon herself, that Andre’s indignation was turned into 
bewilderment and perplexity. He abruptly seized the arm uf his agitated 
wife, and drawing it within his own, strode out of the room, telling his 
contemptuous opponent that she should soon hear what step he would 
take next. As yot^ not a word of reconciliation or explanation had 
passed betwixt himself and Julienne. He was too proud to make his 
peace with her before he had fully justified himself, do it how he could. 

But the same evening he brought Marie Colonne and her father 
and mother to his house, and to them, in the presence of his wife, related 
the story of liis troubles, up to the passage betwixt himself and the 
lady of vaunted landiic that morning. 1’ho worthy family were highly 
indignant, but displayed much good -feeling towards Julienne, who, sick 
at heart, was really deserving of commiseration. She in her turn warmly 
denied that she liad been actuated by any feeling of suspicion or jealousy 
ill consulting 'IVompero : she bad done a very silly thing, and should 
repent it as long as ^he lived ; but it was nuTcdy a careless whim, and 
indeed was contemplated more as a joke than anything else, for being 
sure that Andrd was faithful to lier, she never had an idea that misunder- 
standing and misery to herself, induced by rcinarkablo roincidonces, would 
result from what she did. }^ho was now }>crfcctly satisfied, and trusted that 
Marie and her husband would forgive her. 

‘That all may be made perfectly clear,’ said Andre, ‘ let me now say 
that, in thinking over it, as I never happened to do before, I can hardly 
wonder Julienne took my frequent absences and my secrecy concerning 
them amiss. T ne^cr dreamed that mi.sery would happen from a husband 
concealing so small a matter from his w ife ; but 1 now see how very possible 
it is, and in future am resolved ne> cr to refuse to answer when she inquires 
wliCTP I have been.’ 

lie then explained to lus wife tint he had been a member of one of 
those secret clubs which ^p^alIg up in such numbers all over France. I mt 
especially in the neighbour} mod of I’aris, immediately after the revolution 
of 1848. M. (’oloiine was the president of that club, and at Jiis house its 
meetings wwe held. All scudet}^ w'.as one great cortex of antagonistic 
partic's; and this eluh, t‘oiisisting of se\eral of the substantial inhabitants 
of Si t‘loud, ow'oel its birth to the anxiety so very commonly felt by the 
lovers of orcler and cpiicl to Lay down for themselves some unanimous and 
practical course of conduct in the c\ent of another outbreak. The con- 
tinuance of tranquillity had for the present, howexer, caused its dissolution, 
until, niiiylinp, another season of disorder and violence should occur ; ‘ so 
in future,’ saicl Andre, ‘ 1 shall spend mv evenings at home!’ 

Julienne heaicl this explanation with mingled feelings of pleasure and 
regret. She hiimhly asked Marie to forgive her, and was quickly in the 
embrace of tl»e sympathising young girl. 

M. Colonne, exc eediiigly wounded by tlie imputations which had been 
cast upon the character of lus daughter, of whom ho was at once fond 
and proud, imid M”“ Margot a visit on his way home, and talked to the 
old lady in a manner wliich caused her considerable trepidation, and no 
doubt wfent far to check the propensity so strongly developed in the oom- 
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position of her character for picking holes in her neighbours’ jackets^ 
He also resolved to prosecute Tromjiere and her confederate. This 
AndrS was hardly ready to do, being perfectly satisfied, now the misunder- 
standing was cleared up ; but M. Colonxm declared that no member of his 
family should be aspersed with impunity, and even if it were solely on 
public grounds, to protect the unguarded and the credulous from imposition 
and misery, he would spend a thousand francs to make an example of the 
pair. Andr^ was very reluctant, however, to , carry the affair before the 
public, and persuaded M. Colonne, in the first place, to visit I'rom- 
pere with Marie, and force her to contradict her tale; ‘ indeed,* said he, 

* they had better all go together, and then the woman would have no 
possible room for subterfuge or persistence in her calumnies.* 

They were off to Paris the next day. As it happened, M. Colonne and 
his daughter preceded Andre and Julienne at the house of the somnambule. 
M. Colonne was a man of warm and quick temperament. 

‘ My name is Colonne,* said he abruptly, the moment he stood before the 
somnambule and her father ; ‘ this is my daughter Marie. We have made 
a journey from St Cloud purposely to inform you that your cJairvoyancc 
is defective, and to warn you that, not being overskilled in the profession 
you now follow, you had better choose another — ^a more honest and safe 
one ; for when people deal in slanders and lies, they risk intimate acquaint- 
ance with police-officers and jails !’ 

* Ah, my father, did 1 not say so?* exclaimed M^® Trompere, turning 
tranquilly to the old man. ‘ 1 told you we should shortly have a little 
sequel to the romance of the poor Folittons.’ 

‘ There will be another little sequel, mademoiselle, unless you quickly 
apologise to my daughter I* said M. Colonne warmly. 

* M. Colonne,’ returned the somnambule coolly, and even dictatorially, 

‘ you have no doubt been iiiductid to eoino here by a parental and honour- 
able feeling; but perhaps you are not aware that you yourself have been 
duped.* 

‘ No, indeed !’ said M. (*olonne with a smile; ‘ 1 am not so easily duped.’ 

‘ You think so no doubt,’ continued Trompere, smiling in her turn. 

* Still, it is true : you are a dupe all the time. Your daughter and M. 
Folitton know it well. They seek to escape suspicion of intrigue — the 
one from her father, the other from his wife — by boldly fficmig it out, 
and seeking to compel me, who happen to know all concerning it, to declare 
that their virtue and honour are unimpeachable. 'Hml I do not choose to 
do. They might content themselves, if tlicy were wise, with the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that such matters as I am engaged to discover do not go 
forth to the world, but remain sohdy betwixt myself and them.’ 

‘ Admirable 1’ cried M. Colonne, amazed at this immense impudence. 

‘ Yes,’ said M^^® Trompere, smiling ironically, ‘ the case is so. Poor M. 
Folitton the other day was going to turn the world upside down because 
I would not contradict what I revealed to his wife. He threatened me 
with the police, and I know not what more. Let him do it ; the result 
will be, that I shall be obliged to prove to the world the truth of all 1 have 
said, and in doing that I should not have much difficulty.’ 

^ Well, well!’ cried M. Colonne, fiiirly overcome. ‘ Talking is of no use 
here, I perceive I ’ and as be and his daughter: hurried down the stairs, 
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tho trhimphant and derisive laughter of the somnambiile tended by no 
means to the restoration of their good temper. 

Andre and his wife were just about to asctend as they arrived at the 
bottom of the staircase, and to them they related the result of their visit. 

Proceedings were now immediately commenced against Trompere 
and her alleged father, and tlic latter shortly found themselves before the 
tribunal of correctional police. Tlie case was made out so very clearly — 
Julienne, Marie, and Andre, the sole parties whom the revelations of 
the sybil concenjed, being arrayed against her — that she was immediately 
convicted of imposture, and the old man as a confederate. Tn the course 
of the fvial the w’ig of silver hair was unceremoniously lifted from the head 
of the male prisoner by an olliccr of police. The <jhai?ge effected in his 
appearance by this simple operation was rcmarka])le, and greatly to his 
disadvantage. The oHicer tlien read from his police record a list of no 
fewer than nine convictions fur imposition atid nnsconduct against the aged 
.sinner. 'J'he female was truly, it appeared, his daughter. They had 
visited many parts of J^Vance and llelgium under different names, and the 
diligent inquiries of the ]iolice had been successful in establi.shing against 
them a long course of guilt — one scheme of imposture having been tried 
after another, and eacli terminated by disgrace and punishment. They 
were now sentenced to tw’o years' imprisonment and a thousand francs fine. 

All has gone brightly and ]>leasantly at Andre's house since this 
impleasant affair, and so will continue, it is my l)elief. Husband and wife 
seem on better terms with each other than ever. Margot sedulously 

keeps herself out of the w^ny of the PolittonS; and the Colonnes, nor do 1 
suppose she will ever take coffee with Julienne any more. 
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M y first sea- voyage was made in the Weatherly, Captain Courtly : she 
was a remarkably fine old teak ship, of about 1500 tons burthen, 
built in Bombay for the East India Company, and so constructed as to be 
equally well adapted for trading or for war. 

I joined the ve.ssel as a midshipman (so called) on the 30th of November 
184-, while she was lying in the river off Gravesend, in the berth usiifally 
allotted to outward-bound Indiamen, just abreast of Tilbury Fort. I 
recollect that it was one of those dull, drizzling days so prevalent during 
an English November, and so peculiarly disagreeable in the neighbourhood 
of London. 1 found everything on board in what 1, in my ignorance, looked 
upon as irremediable confuigion : tlie salt provisions and the cuddy-stores 
were being hoisted on board; from a lighter alongside, and the deck was 
encumbered with casks and cases, which were deposited there previously 
to being loweved into the hold, and finally stowed away. A day or two 
prior to the date of my joining, a quantity of bar-iron, shot, and shell, had 
i)een received on board, the rust from which pervaded everything in a most 
extraordinaiy manner : this, combined with the mud brought from shore 
])y boatmen and visitors, and the ceaseless drizzling rain, rendered the 
decks filthy beyond description. Everybody was bustling to and fro, 
apparently with some definite object in view, whilst I, lost and bewildered, 
although most anxious to be useful in some way, and to learn what was the 
nature of the duties which 1 should bo called upon to perfonn in my new 
station, was pushed here, there, and everywhere, as if I were merely an 
encumbrance ; for being myself unemployed, I contrived to place myself so 
as to incommode everybody else. At length one of the otHcers noticing, 1 
presume, my lackadaisical appearance, sent me, more by way of joke than 
from any absolute necessity, with a nies.sage to an officer who was employed 
in another part of the ship, and it was then that my difficulties may be said 
to have commenced ; for although, while standing upon the upper deck, I 
could distinguish tlie stem from the stern of the ship, I candidly confess 
that 1 was sorely puzzled when ordered to deliver a message in the After 
Orlop. However, burning with a desire to show myself smart, 1 dived 
down to the gun-dcck, and roamed from the stern cabins to the manger 
without discovering any locality bearing that name ; all my inquiries as to 
its whereabouts were answered by a broad grin, a horse-laugh, or a 
careless oath ; and wlien I meokly asked where the officer of whom 1 was 
♦ No. 52. . 1 
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in search was most likely to be found, 1 was informed in a perfectly scrions 
tone that in all probability he was skulking in the cook's coppers, covered 
over with a ladle, or in the larboard binnacle, hidden by a spoon — or 
perhaps,^ which was most likely, stowed away in the till of the captain's 
sliaving-box. At length, by dint of untiring perseverance, I found the 
person sought, and had the satisfaction of being well laughed at, the 
message having been delivered by another mid’ just an hour before. 

My total ignorance of the manners and customs on board ship (for I was 
fresh from an inland country town), and of the usual daily routine, exposed 
me to an infinite number of pnictical jokes : among pthers I was sometimes 
despatched in a great hurry to the carpenter, to ask him for the loan of Ills 
circular square, or some other unheard-of and impossible instrument ; the 
old carpenter, who was up to the joke, always looked as gi-ave as a judge, 
and sent back liis compliments, and he was sorry that the tool had boon 
unfortunately mislaid. When I was sent on similar ^goose's' errands to 
the boatswain, I generally received a thorough quizzing, and the advice to 
be a little more wide-awake in future. It was some consolation to me to 
observe that 1 was not the only one who was thus made sport of, for all 
the first voyagers, or greenhorns, were more or less imposed upon in 
proportion to their good-nature and credulity : and in the end I am sure it 
proved to our advantage, as it made us keep a ‘weather-eye’ open in 
self-defence, and might therefore be looked upon as the rudiments of our 
nautical education. 

At one o'clock all linnds went to dipner, and I groped ray way to the 
mess-room, which had been previously pointed out to me. Ilere I found 
the fifth mate and two midshipmen (old stagers) eagerly swiillowing a 
mixture of greasy water and cabkige leaves, called vegetable soup, of 
which they invited me to partake, jmd helped me very liberally; but seeing 
that 1 did not make much progress with it, they recommended me to try 
some of their delicious ‘ sea-cake,’ at the same time handing me a seaman’s 
biscuit of the roughest description, very diflereiit from those really ex- 
cellent octagons which are supplied to the Eoyal Navy. After soup 
came a large dish of beef-steaks and onions— a most savoury mess, and 
highly inviting in appearance ; but, alas ! it was all outward show, for the 
beef defied mastication, and from tliat day to this 1 have nourished a 
strong aversion to beef -steaks. 1 found them to be the standing dish in 
liarbour, for even in llombay buffalo steaks, coTisisting of skin and gristle, 
appeared regularly every moniing on our breakfast-table. Small beer, 
caUed by my messmates ‘ swipes,’ vras to be. had merely for the fetching, 
there being a large cask of it on deck for the indiscriminate use of all 
hands ; and 1 can confidently assert that the midshipmen's .mess liad the 
lion's share, consuming probably as much as all the rest of the ship's 
company put together : fortunately, as the wine-merchants say of their 
claret, there was not ‘ a headache in a hogshead of it,’ so that there was no 
fear of inebriation. The meat having been removed, long clay pipes were 
filled and lighted, and a few whiffs taken by way of a digestive ; soon after 
which the boatswain's call summoned all to their respective stations. 

After night-fall I %vas sent down into the hold, where a gang of men 
.were emptied under the third mate in stowing away cases, <&c. ; my 
puty was to hold a candle, and show a light when required. This employ- 
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ment always devolves upon tho midshipmen, so tliat those in the East 
India Company's service' were known by the nickname of * Company's 
Candlesticks.' By our constant attendance in the hold whilst the cargo 
was being stowed, we liad an opportunity afforded us of gainiiig much 
practical information as to the best and safest mode of arranging cai^o 
of various descriptions — a science of no mean importance. When the 
stowing was completed, the men scrambled hand-over-head up a greasy 
rope to tho deck above, a distance of about twenty feet — and I was 
expected to do the same *, but gymnastics never having formed part of my 
education, I made many violent and unsuccessful stru^les, amid the 
laughter of the lookers-on, before I could gain the orlop deck. After a 
little practice, however, I overcame this difficulty, and 1 think I should now 
stand a very fair chance of winning the leg of mutton surmounting a greased 
pole at a country merry-making. 

Whilst 1 had been biu-ied in the regions below, the live-stock had 
arrived, consisting of some hundreds of fowls, ducks, geese, and turkeys, 
besides a large number of sheep, pigs, a cow and a calf. I never heard 
such a Babel of sounds as was produced by these unfortunate creatures ; 
by their cries one would have thought that they had a presentiment of 
the rough weather they were doomed to encounter, and their ultimate 
ignominious death. The pigs were especially uneasy — ^no doubt with 
that sagacity for which they are famed they saw the wind coming. 
,Thc geese had an annoying habit of raising a simultaneous cackle 
every half hour : T have since noticed that these birds are capital judges 
of time, for as regularly as the half-hour expires, they raise their voices 
in a loud chorus, even before the* striking of the bell. This, methinks, is a 
curious fact for the naturalists ; I am ready to vouch for its correctness ; 
indeed it is not difficult to believe, wlien we consider tliat the watchfulness 
of the geese saved the lloinan Capitol. The odour arising from such a 
congregation of animals was worse tlian I had ever met with in the 
w'orst-appointed fann-yards ; but on tho gun-deck, where the midshipmen's 
liarnniocks were slung, the noise and smell, though of a different character, 
wore inffnitely more disgusting. The air was loaded with the perfume of 
bilgo-water, fresh paint, gin, and beer, mingled with the fumes of tobacco, 
w'hich issued from the forccjastle, where our tars lived. As the ship was to 
sail shortly, they were allowed tlic privilege of liaving their wives, sweet- 
hearts, and female relatives on board : both men and women were, with 
very few exceptions, half intoxicated ; and laugln'ng, singing, swearing, and 
oven lighting, accompanied with language of the most revolting character, 
w ere kept up throughout the greater part of the night ; and all this within 
a yard of the midshipmen’s hammocks. Under these auspices I commenced 
slinging my hammock, and having succeeded in so doing, I vaulted in very 
dexterously, considering that it was my first attempt of the kind ; but no 
sooner did I jump in on one side than I fell out at tlic other, and came 
w'itJi a violent concussion on the muddy deck, whilst the bed and bedding 
were strewed over and around me. After many attempts, with the like ifi 
siuToss, I at length found out the way of getting in properly ; but with so 
much smoke and noise, and sometimes jostled by drunken females, sleep 
was altogether out of tlie question. However, I thought I should at least 

be aUowed to rest my limbs for a few hours ; but I had not been in my 
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hammock half an hour, before I was informed by a bro|her mid' that it wsls 
my watch on deck, and that he would advise me to relieve him quickly, as 
it was raining liard ; so I turned ont, excited and feverish, went on deck, 
and took my share of drenching. The oldsters were in the habit of shifting 
nearly all their night-watches upon the drst voyagers, sometin^ by 
bullying, and sometimes by trickery — of course without the knowledge of 
the officers ; so that the juniors frequently spent half the night shivering 
on deck, not during to leave their post until relieved. Such is a sketch of 
myfirst day and night on board, and such, 1 believe, is the usual state of an 
outward-bound' Tndiaman off Gravesend. 

The mess-room was of very moderate dimensions ; so much so, that wlien 
all our chests were stowed therein, with the mess-table in the middle, it 
was only by close packing that we could all find sitting-room. Of the dis- 
gusting nature of the conversation whicli was daily carried on in this little 
Pandemonium, I will not say more tliaii that it was far less refined than 
any that I ever heard among the seamen in the foreciastlc; for in our 
choice assembly, if one of the young gcntlemeii, rather more sensible or 
bettor educated than the rest, liappciied to make use of a word which 
was not often employed, or tried to give tlie conversation a decorous or 
instructive turn, he was cried down as a ‘walking dictionary;' or some- 
body would exclaim, ‘Ah, there’s Johnson again!' If a word was not 
understood, the speaker was interrupted with the question of, ‘ What ship's 
that?' Ho that all rational intercourse was immediately put an end to. 
lie who volunteered an indecent or blasplieniuus story always found plenty 
to listen and applaud. In other respects our mess-betlh was any tiling but a 
paradise. Tfiere was, for instance, no privacy: we all washed and dressed 
in the same berth, placing our basins upon our chests ; or if there were not 
room for us ail, .some would go out on the gun-deck, and there perform tlic 
openitions of the toilet — the admired of all beholders. The looking-gla6se.s, 
razors, and other little nicknaeks with whicli the first voyagers were, 
invariably furnished by their aecoinmudating oiitiitters, were always laid 
claim to as a matter of right by the oldsters, who never brought anything 
of the kind to sea themselves, shrewdly surniisiiig that in every midship- 
men's moss it was probable that tlujre would be one or more greeiihorus to 
prey upon. TIic motto with these unscrupulous gentry was this : ‘ What’s 
yours is mine, and what’s mine is my own’ — a principle they always 
kept in mind and acted up to, in spite of all remonstrances. Among other 
things which my outfitter had put in my chest were a japanned caiullestick 
and its appurtenances, three pounds of wax candles, and two or three cod- 
liiica and hooks. Finding the candlestick take up too much room in my 
chest, 1 placed it on a shelf in the mess-room. It was soon discovered, 
seieed, tossed from hand to hand amid many jokes, and at length, battered 
and bruised, was quietly passed overboard as a useless piece of furniture. 

I must confess that 1 could never assign any other reason for its being 
included among my necessaries of outfit tlian that it might appear in the 
bill. The wax cannles were begged, borrowed, or stolen so fast, that tJicy 
all vanished in about a week ; and the cod-lines, being of a handy size for 
making lanyards for knives and clothes-bags, were wheedled from me by 
eome, and bullied out of me by others. My looking-glass was smashed 
before the expiration of a month, and my pewter basin squeezed in^p the 
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shape of a cocked-hat. The general habits of the ‘ young gentlemen,' to» 
say the least of them, were disgusting. Smoking was permitted at meal- 
times, with its usual accompanimtmts. It was usual after tea (or supper, 
in nautical language) to pelt each other with the remaining grounds, the 
principal share of which always fell to the weakest. 

When the oldsters were inclined for a little recreation, they fastened a 
rope’s-end to the great toe of one of the unfortunate first voyagers, and by 
means of a bolt in the deck, triced his heels up, so that his head should 
trail on tlie deck.' This was done with the intention of bringing him under 
proper discipline, as they termed it. By tlic by, this mode of coercion 
was never practised upon me, although I often saw it put in force upon 
poor Hodges, an incorrigible youngster, who certainly betimes allowed 
his tongue too great a license. The culprit was always kept in this 
unpleasant position until he asked pardon for the offence which had been 
alleged against him. The caterer of the mess was a very dexterous liaud 
at throwing a carving-fork, by which means he prcscr>’ed order and 
deqprum when necessary. The punctures from this instrument were more 
sharp than agreeable, and few who had once been wounded were desirous 
of a second indication, as I can testify from personal experience. It will bo 
seen from what I have here written that our mode of proceeding was much 
the same, as is to be met with in large schools, or in any place where boys 
are congregated. It is the nature of man, I fear, for the strong to take a 
delight in tyrannising over the Aveak ; yet these little roughs and rubs 
undoubtedly. wrought considerable improvement in my character, and 
instead of hardening me, rendered me better able to appreciate and sym- 
pathise with the sutferings of others. 

Our voyage commenced with squally weather, and my sufferings were 
for the first fortnight intense. During this time there were incessant rain, 
squalls, and that terrible rolling motion whitdi is caused by a confused sea. 
For three days and nights I stowed myself out of sight, in a dark corner 
near the pumps on the gun-deck, where 1 remained unnoticed, in a pool of 
rusty w^ater, more dead than alive, receivhig no nourishment, and wishing 
for death to come and release me. Being discovered, I was peremptorily ‘ 
ordered on deck, and told that nothing but active motion was required 
to cure me, although my messmates affirmed that nothing in the world 
Avould hasten my recovery <80 much as a lumj) of fat pork. From that 
time 1 always went on deck when the hands Avcrc turned out, was 
drenched with rain, pushed rudely about, and was ever and anon en- 
tangled in coils of Avet ropes, or breaking iny shins over some other impe- 
diment, and being thrown by the roll of the agitated ship into the lee 
scuppers. On one of these occasions, in the vain hope of saving myself) I 
tried to catch hold of one of the sailors wlio was standing near me ; but 
unfortunately I only succeeded in obtaining a firm grip of the brim of his 
sti-aw-hat, which giving way, 1 pursued my impetuous career with the 
fragment fluttering in my hand, until I was fairly laid sprawling upon my 
back to leeward. And yet amid all this discomfort — I may say actoal 
misery — I could not help smiling at the disconsolate appearance present^ 
by the few passengers who, weary of the confinement of their cabins, noAV 
ventured to show themselves upon deck, and brave the fury of the elements. 
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I have seen a group of five or six sliding from side to side in a sitting 
posture, utterly unable to help themselves, amid roars of laughter from 
those who had had the good fortune, or rather the good sense, to lay hold 
of a rope or a belaying-pin. ' ' 

Whea.l had found rny * sea legs' and sea appetite, and knew the names 
of the ropes and spars, 1 really began to feel an interest in what was passing 
around me : until that time all appeared to me like a very wild and oppres- 
sive nightmare. I was also changed in other respects; for before and 
during my sea-sickness the smell of rum was so distastefid to me as almost 
to produce nausea, and 1 was glad to give niy daily dram to any of my 
messmates who ashetd for it ; tlie smell of toba(^co was also very offensive, 
and I often left the mess berth in order to escape from the dense fumes 
which frequently commenced before I had fiiiislied my dinner : but when 
I began to recover strength, and experience the i-e«action of health, I sum- 
moned courage to sip my grog, and found the stimulus thereby afforded 
grateful, if not benetieial ; and before we liad rounded the Cape, I could 
tip off a *raw nip’ (neat spirit) with sornewliat of the undinching non- 
chalauce of a fouecastle man. Ily that time 1 had also become a smoker, 
having at first merely taken up a pipe in self-defence ; nor can I deny tliat 
I had very cautiously commenced tlie practice of die wing — having been 
told that it was an indispensable accomplishment for a sailor — ^beginning 
with minute quids, and gradually increasing, until at length my cheek ex- 
hibited a goodly protuberance' ; so easy is it for youngsters to acquire bad 
habits, especially when encouraged by example, and liable to be constantly 
jeered at for their absTineiicc. 

We passed the islands of J*alina and Fen*o at a great distance; after 
losing sight of them, we were blessed with a moderate trade-wind and fine 
clear weather, and made some veiy good days’ runs. The ship improved 
much in appearance ; the decks were beautifully clean ; the crew were in 
good order and discipline ; the passengers, of whom wo had forty — the 
greater proportion of them young ladies going out on a well-known specu- 
lation — commenced promenading the quarter-deck; the weather grew per- 
ceptibly warmer, blue cloth jackets and trousers were discarded, and linen 
'and duck worn in their stead. On Cliristmas-cve we were IG degrees north 
of the equator. 

Chriatmas-Day, — Divine service was performed in the cuddy by Captain 
Courtly, attended by many of the passengers, a portion of the crew, 
and all the young gentlemen. At one o’clock the mids dined in their 
own mess-room, and the dinner was really a capital one ; the captain had 
made us a present of several bottles of beer and wine, and a shoulder of 
mutton; this, in conjunction wdth potted meats and bouilli from our 
own stores, and a pluinpudding, or *duff,’ as sailors call it, made a 
very substantial banquet. Everything was conducted with wonderful 
propriety and decorum, considering the wild character of the guests, and 
we finished by drinking to the health of ‘all absent friends.* 

On 4he evening of the 26th we had a variety of games, also fiddling and 
^dancing reels, in which all the officers and midshipmen joined. This was 
iie fir^ day on which 1 had seen any flying fish, and now X saw them in 
tiundreds; they appeared to be about the size of pilchards. When a 
whole flight of them drop into the water after tlieir brief aerial tour, 4hey 
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produce a sound as if a shower of pebbles had been cast into the sea from 
a considerable height. 

Dec. — ^Beci^ed. Many stormy petrels seen ; tliese graoefal birds 

resemble swallows both in shape and manner of flying, but are somewhat 
smaller ; they are better known by the name of Mother Carey's chickens. 
A shark was seen prowling under our stern, as is generally the case when 
a ship is becalmed in these latitudes. 

31sA — Light breezes. Lat. at noon 40' north. A few miputes 
after sunset we were all startled by hearing a tremendous voice hailing 
the ship from some unknown quarter, in the following manner : — ^ Ship 
ahoy I what ship's that?' Captain Courtly, who was willing to amuse his 
passengers, and seemed to enter with zest into the fun, answered through 
his speakmg'trumpct in his usual clear tones, ‘ The Weaiherly' ‘ Where 
are you from ? ’ was the next question of the invisible voice. ‘ From the 
port of London.’ ‘ Where are you bound ?’ ‘ To Bombay,’ was the reply. 
‘Have you any of my children on board?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Then 1 shall come 
and claim them to-morrow,’ said the stranger ; and having thus notifled his 
intentions,* he was a moment afterwards seen floating astern in a blazing 
tar barrel. This was old Neptune himself, wlio seldom allows a vessel to 
approach his gi'and boundary line without d visit of this nature. 

Jantuiry was an important era in my life, for on that day 1 first 
crossed the line, and was initiated into the mysteries of Neptune’s 
court. A holiday having been previously granted to all hands, a grand 
procession was formed early in the forenoon, lieaded by the sailmaker, a 
humorous old man, who often made us laugh with his droll stories — a sad, 
drunken reprobate withal ; he personated Neptune, in a fine spreading wig 
of tow, and, seated on a gun-carriage by way of throne, flourislied a three- 
pronged grainse, which was supposed to be his trident. By his side was a 
bulky, swarthy-faced man, wearing a woman’s cap and shawl, whom Nep- 
tune introduced with much gallantry as his wife; and to complete the 
classical group, one of the ship’s boys, decked ouf in cast-off female finery, 
was placed behind them as their hopeful daughter. The old sailmaker, 
whose pleasantries were never offensive, passed a number of jokes upon 
the assembled passengers, paid handsome compliments to the pretty, faces 
of the smiling ladies, and tlien formally requested the captain’s permission 
to perform the customary rites ; a request which was courteously granted 
as far as shaving the midshipmen was concerned, but any interference with 
the passengers was strictly and positively interdicted. The ship’s company 
soon after went to dinner : we had scarcely finished that meal, when a 
strong body of saHors, calling themselves Constables, came down to our 
berth, singled out us novices, blindfolded, and led us upon deck, where a 
large tub, full of water, yras prepared for our reception. On the edge of 
this we were seated, one by one, in turn, and questions were propounded 
to us by Neptune’s head physician respecting the state of our health, our 
age, and length of service. Upon our opening our mouths to answer his 
interrogatories he immediately thrust in a large bolus, composed of mate- 
rials of a most nauseous description, collected from the cow-house, hen- 
coops, pigsties, &c. This having been done amid awful sputterings from 
the victim, the barber was ordered to step forward and commence his 
important operations, which ho did, fiothing loath ; and by way of prelimi- 
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nftty, smeared over our smooth cheeks a lather of coal-tar, blended witlH 
odier still more objectionable articles, and then roughly scraped it‘ off again 
with a rusty fragment of iron hoop. The shaving being coiripleted,' we 
were tipped backwards into the tub of water, and allowed to struggle Out 
as we best could under a shower of water which descended from quar- 
ters, even from the fore and main tops. The bandage was then removed, 
and we were at liberty to join in the fun of drenching others as much as 
we gleased. The baker and two apprentices were the only persons besides 
the mida who were consigned to the tender mercies of Neptune’s myrmi- 
dons. The boatswain’s call was soon after heard, summoning all liands to 
‘spUce the main brace’— a summons which was readily and Cheerfully 
attended to, sailors being generally ready for a glass of grog. 

The festivities having thus closed, my attention was forcibly directed to 
my bead, which was beginnbjg to smart from the effects of the new-invented 
pomatum with which my hair liad been so liberally bedaubed. My first act 
was to ask the advice of an old quarter-master, whom I had engaged as my 
liammock-raan and slioe-blacker, as to the rosiest means of clearing my 
locks of the abominable nuisancG. lie smiled, and answered that he was 
acquainted with an excellent remedy, adding that mine was not the first 
case of anointing he liad seen, as he had crossed the line scores of times 
in the course of his life. lie went, therefore, to the cook’s galley with a 
handful of oakum, which he plunged into the slush cask (slush is the 
skimmings of the coppers in which the fat salt pork is boiled fdr the ship’s 
company), and returning to me, commenced rubbing the rancid, greasy 
mixture among my hair, and upon every part of my nock and slioulders 
where he perceived any blotches of coal-tar ; the effect of this was to 
decompose the latter, so that it could be removed by the application 
of soap and \ratcr and a rough towel ; and yet, in spite of all my exertions^ 
niy hair remained in a very unpleasant condition for a long time after. 

Before leaving this subject, 1 may as well mention, as a warning to 
others, tliat myself and two other youngsters were prevailed upon, under 
false promises of being ‘ let off easy ’ (that is to say, spared the infliction of 
the bolus and the coal-tar), to pay the sum of one guinea each to Neptune ; 
and after this, by a base breach of faith, we were forced to undergo 
the ceremony in its most disgusting form. But 1 laughed at the time, 
at the idea of liaving been so easily unposed upon, and I have laughed often 
since wheR I liave thought of it. The fact was, that from the moment 
we first joined the ship at Gravesend we heard nothing else talked of but 
crossing the line; and even the men were always joking ns about the 
terrible ordeal we should then have to piiss through : with these exag- 
gerated accounts always dinning in our ears, can it be wondered at that we 
gladly jumped at the chance of escape, or at all events of amelioration, 
offered by the payment of a few shillings ? *We must all pay for our 
experience, and many perlmps have paid dearer tlian we did. 

Wlien to the southwai'd of the line, we met with light, variable 
breezes for many days, during which time we did not average more tlian 
three miles an hour, and were constantly exposed to pitiless torrents of 
rain. I was placed in the same watch with the senior midshipman, a rough, 
bullying fellow, who had particular orders to do all in his power to make 
mejipquainted with the different paMs of the ship, names and uses’ of 
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jopes, &c. TVlien in a good humour, lio would show me the different 
ropes, and explain everything relating to them in an agreeable manner ; 
but in return for this condescension, he always insisted upon some conces • 
sion on my part-^each as my day's grog, tlie loan of some article of outfit, 
or that I ^puld keep his watch while he skulked below, and be ready to 
call him instantly if he was missed and inquired for by the officer of the 
watch. When ho was in a sulky mood he would send me aloft, generally 
choosing a time when the wind was high and the sea rough, and tell me 
to go out on each yard-arm, and point out to him the topsail and top- 
gallant sheets, and follow them up to their junction with the sails which 
they assisted to spread ; and if, when I came down, I did not answer him 
satisfactorily, he ordered me up again witli such a hurricane of male- 
dictions, that 1 was glad to spring into tlie rigging. By a repetition of 
these practical lessons I rajndly gained the necessary knowledge, and 
became less dependent upon others; indeed by the time the ship had 
reached the line, 1 had recovered my spirits, and enjoyed excellent health, 
with tlic exception of a tendency to skin eruptions, , produced by the 
change of living. 

1 do not recollect when T first went aloft to assist in reefing the mizen- 
topsail ; but I well ronmmbcr tliat it was before I had thoroughly recovered 
from my sea-sickness, and that 1 was almost bewildered by tbc huny and 
noise attendant 6n the movements of a hundred and twelve sailors, all 
pulling, hauling, and bawling ; the thunder of the sails as they shook in the 
wind preparatory to reefing, and the fierce roar of tlie angry wind itself as 
it rushed through the rigging. However, not willing to appear backward, 
I scrambled up to the inizen-iopsail-yard awkwardly enough ; and although 
1 had not strength to be of the least assistain c, 1 hung on desperately with 
the reef-poiius whipping my ankles most cruelly, and watched the proceed- 
ings of the reefers as \vell as the darkness of the night would allow. My 
rap and shoes very soon left me, and went spinning away to leeward into 
the sea ; and to make matters worse, the first attempt 1 made to haul the 
wet and heavy canvas upon the yard cost me the whole of my finger-nails, 
which, being rather long, were tom off to the quick by a sudden jerk 
of the sail, causing the btood to flow freely. After this severe lesson I 
never went to reef or furl with my nails projecting beyond the ends of 
my fingers ; and 1 also took the })recuution of securing my cap with a rope 
yarn, and leaving my shoes upon deck. Before the feet become hardened, 
it is \ery painful to ascend the rattliiis without shoes; but after a few 
anonths the soles assume a horny quality, and are entirely devoid of feel- 
ing, and shoes are discaided with contempt as useless encumbrances. 

— ^We were delighted at meeting with a homeward-bound vessel, 
wliich proved to be the French bark Gaapar from Guayaquil to Bor- 
deaux, by which conveyance we sent a bag of letters. 

lO^A. — Whilst divine service was being performed on the quarter- 
deck, and nearly the whole of the passengers were, or appeared to be, 
absorbed in their devotions, a shaip crack was heard, as of something 
giving way aloft, followed by a tremendous crash. All started to their 
feet — the paaseqgers rushed into the cuddy, perhaps thinking that the 
ship had struck ; the sailors looked up to the masts, and it was soon 
evident to an experienced eye that the mischief arose from the main- 
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royal backstays having been carried away, and this had caused both the 
fore and main-top-gallant masts to break short off. 1 never saw a more 
complete wreck ; the sails were all set at the time of the accident, so that 
they were dangling and flapping about in a most ladicrous manner. There 
was very little wind at the time, so that we could only account for the mis- 
hap by laying the blame on the rottenness of the backstays. Not a moment 
was lost: bibles and prayer-books were thrown aside, the boatswain 
piped *A11 hands clear wreck;' the men ran and took off their clean 
Sunday clothes, and in a few minutes the rigging was swarming with 
human beings. So actively did they work, that in a few hours the old 
broken stumps were down on deck, and new masts sent up in their 
place, the yards rccrossod, and the sails reset. 

12^. — Fine weather. A \ariety of games in the evening of an athletic 
nature — ‘sling the monkey,’ ‘baste the bear,’ and ‘high kokolorum,’ 
all of the roughest, and attended with many hard blows «nd bruises ; 
but they tended, as Jack says, to keep the devil out of our minds. 
Kegularly, after work vras over, in these fine-weafher latitudes, the boat- 
swain piped ‘ All hands to skylark • ’ every soul on board then considered 
himself at liberty to amuse liimself as he thouglit best. The men gene- 
rally congregated in the waist, and played at ‘ leap-frog,’ ‘ hunt the slippei,’ 
or one of the elegant games before -mentioned, or would gather aft and 
look on at the feats of the quarter-deck heroes. The officers and mid- 
shipmen made a tolerably large party by themselves, and often danced 
reels to the sound of a fiddle until (ompelledto desist by sheer exhaustion, 
and this with the thermometer at 70 degrees. The passengers would occa- 
sionally have a quadrille, and tlie ladies were notliing loath to liave a smart 
young officer as a partner. There was a great deal of promenading after 
sunset, and tittle-tattle, and flii*t«ition, when the young cadets were uncom- 
monly killing in their own estimation. 

14 ^. — A most delightful day I’cisscd the group of islands called La 
Trinidada, scarcely \isil)lc from the deck. 

X6^A. — Suspecting, trom the qnantit\ of nearly fresh water brought up 
by the pumps, that there must be considerable leakage from the water- 
butts, examined those stowed in the forehold, and made the unpleasant, 
though timely discovery, tliat no less than seven thousand and forty 
gallons had leaked out from the second tier, which was wholly owing 
to the weakness and inferiority of the butts suppHed by some rascally 
contractor. In consequence of this discovery, the allowance of water, 
which had been scanty enough before, was furtlier reduced, so that we had 
only one quart per man daily. This was to serve for washing and drinkings 
for soup, tea, and coffee. We suffered intensely from this deprivation; 
80 much BO, that we took every opportunity of stealing water from the 
steward’s cask when he incautiously left it unlocked. In our night- 
watdies we often contrived to open a cistern in which rain-water vras 
collected for the use of the live-stock, and although the beverage was far 
from being clean or palatable, we took such ample draughts, that the 
roguery was detected, and the lid of the cistern fitted with a stout 
padlook. Having lost this invaluable resource, wo hailed with delight 
a heavy shower of rain, which, being caught in the hollow of a tarpaulin, 
was greedily sucked up in spite of its tarry flavour. An old soldier, Vho, 
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with his wife and family, were quartered in the berth adjoining our mess- 
loom, sometimes took pity on us, and gave us a portion of his own small 
allowance, in return for which we supplied his fEimily with the refuse from 
our table. I often used to think of the wasteful manner in which 1 had 
hocn the servant-maids in England rinsing down the door-steps and pave- 
ineiit with nice sparkling spring water on Saturday nights, and the thought 
of it only made my thirst the more unbearable. We could have obtained 
water by putting into the Cape, but the captain did not think the emer- 
gcncy sufficiently great to warrant his thus delaying the voyage. 

27^. — dead calm. The surface of the sea moving in long undu- 
lations, but undisturbed save by a wandering zephyr or occasional cat's- 
paw. A boat was lowered, and a party sallied forth to shoot whatever 
might oome in their way. They were successful in bringing down a 
fine albatross, which they brought on board, together with some masses 
of broad, ribbon-like sea-weed, which they had found floating on the 
surface, covered with venerable barnacles. 

28^4. — Quite an event. After long dallying with the bait, a shark 
swallowed the hook, and was tiiumphantly dragged on board amid 
the cheers of the sailors, both white and coloured. The watdry savage 
struggled tremendously, and lashed his tail about with such force, tlmt 
we were glad to givo him a wido berth, for the blow of a shark's tail is 
sufficiently heavy to break a man's leg. When he was at length dead, 
the backbone was saved for a walking-stick, and the jaws and head were 
cleaned by the fifth mate, to take homo as a chimney ornament. 1 
tasted some of the flesh when cooked, and thought it hard in texture, 
and rancid in flavour ; and yet it might be considered delicate after the 
golden-hued pork to which we had been so long accustomed. An albatross 
was caught on tho same day by means of a hook baited with a morsel of 
fresh meat. These birds arc frequently captured in tliis manner. 

— One of our steerage passengers struck a porpoise with the 
gi 4 inse, an instrument which bears a considerable resemblance to the 
trident of Neptune, consisting of thiee barbed prongs fixed at one 
end of a staff, the other end of which is loaded with lead, not sufficiently 
lieavy to sink the staff entirely, but cnougli to immerse it a few feet below 
tlie surface, thus flinging the barbed extremity into the air. We made a 
bargain for this flsh, and had some steaks of it broiled for our supper. 
Tlie flesh was of as dark a red as beef, and resembled that meat in coarse- 
n(‘ss of texture, but was very deficient in fla\our and juiciness. 

Febitiary 2. — ^The weather being very fine, and the wind nearly at 
rest, Mr Smart, the chief officer, thought it would bo a good opportunity 
to give the young gentlemen a little lesson in practical seamanship. So 
at nine o'clock tho midshipmen, boys, and idlers, were all ordered aloft to 
practise reefing and furling the mizen -topsail. This was very hot and 
fatiguing work, but of course it was calculated to do us great service. 
Wc had to go tlirough the whole of the operations several times before 
the task was executed with sufficient smartness to givo satisfaction, 
only thing complained of was the excessive thirst produced by working 
so many hours under a tropical sun, for we well knew that the water- 
bucket in our berth was as dry as a bone, and that the fowl-cistern was 
under key and padlock. 
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5thj ^th. — Calm, sails flapping heavily against the masts, in con- 
sequence of a long continuous swell, which caused the vessel to roll, 
lazily from side to side, a movement by which the rigging was mucli 
strained, and the roasts and yards kept constantly working, producing far 
more wear and tear than a gale of wind. A long-continued calm tries 
the i»atielice of all on board, but more especially the captain, for whether 
there be wind or not, at four o’clock every day there are forty pas- 
sengers clamorous for their dinner, eating and drinking being the grand 
business of the day with them ; and the ingenuity of the steward is put 
to a great test in providing a sufficient number of dishes. Nay, dishes 
there are in plenty, but, generally speaking, their contents are most 
ridiculously scanty. The poultry had died off by scores, the sheep were 
running short, pigs, too, were scarce; so that, in spite of the ingenuity 
of M. Antoine, tlic French cook, salt -beef, from the harness-cast, in all its- 
native ugliness, was a standing dish — a veritable piece du resistance. 

The passengers, too, were getting weaiy of Hie ship and of each other ; 
a xtewspaper was set on foot, but speedily given up by common* consent, on 
account of the personalities which crept in, and the scandal which was 
circulated througli the medium of its columns. 

“ Stories were circulated of ships which had been detained in the same spot 
for upwards of six weeks, neither moving backward nor forward one inch; 
and we all confessed, with lengthened faces, that from the general appear- 
ance of the weatlicr, such was very likely to be our own case. At length 
a cat’s-paw was seen — the yard.s were trimmed ; from the cat’s-paw sprang 
up a steady breeze, and one that seemed likely to increase. Towards 
evening it had drawn aft, and surely, thongli gradually, freshened to a gale, 

' 1 shall never forget iiiy first night off* the (’ape in a north-wester. Our 
cargo was principally bar- iron and shot; and a few dozen of thedatter, 
from some little oversight in the stowage, got adrift about midnight, and 
were bounding and dancing over the bars, and rushing from side to side at 
each roll of the ship with a roar like tliunder. It would have been almost 
certain death to venture into the hold, in order to clieck these missiles in 
their mad career, so the more prudent course was adopted of throwing 
down a number of bales of hay, which cliccked them, and deadened their 
velocity sufficiently to eiiiiblcais to secure them one by one, and stow them 
in places from whence tlicy could not esaipe. It was iny first watch — tliat 
is, from eight i».m. to midnight ; when .it was over, 1 gladly turned into 
my hammock, and in spite of the roaring of the wind, tlie creaking of the 
bulk-heads, and the .smell of rotten cheese (arising from a private speciilu- 
tiou of the carpenter’s, whose storeroom w'as abreast of my hammock), 1 fell 
asleep. At about three o’clock in tlie morning, the head lanyard of my 
hammock either broke or was cut by some malicious person, and I found 
myself, quite unexpectedly, sprawling upon iny back upon the cliain cable, 
which was ranged on the deck immediately under my hammock. The 
back part of my head Lad come in contact with the iron-bound comers of 
a sailor’s chest, and was bleeding profusely from a deep, triangular 
wound* When 1 had somewhat collected my scattered senses, and compre- 
hended my situation, 1 jumped up, ran into our berth, bound a handkerchief 
tightly round my head, and then commenced reslinging my liammock, 
standing meanwhile barefooted in the rusty water which flooded the deck, 
12 
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niid groping in . for the blankets and pillow^ which, when foon^r 

woTO dripping wet. While thus occupied, 1 Ixeard the boatRY^ain's shriU 
Cjill, followed by his hoarse voice, rollbg along the gun-deck — * All hands 
reef topsails. Bear a hand here, ydnng gentlemen. No time for tying up 
your garters, when the ship’s overboard 1* Half-stianncd les I was by my 
late blow, I went up with the rest, and the first thing that met my eye to 
windward was a large waterspout apparently bearing rapidly down towards 
the ship. One of the quarter-deck guns was loaded, and pointed in the 
direction of the advancing column ; hut just as the order was about to be 
given to fire, it di6pcr^>ed, being at that time about a quarter of a mile 
distant. Scarcely an hour had elapsed, during which we vrore employed in 
shorteuing sail, when a whirlwind was seen smoking along, which appeared 
to be large enough in circumference to swallow us up with ease. Every eye 
gazed on it with some anxiety as it came swiftly onward, the waters 
wdiirling and boiling with inconceivable velocity, and all felt greatly relieved 
when it passed ahead of us, although not more than twenty yards from 
our jib-boom end. 

The topsails having been reefed, I went below again, and requested the 
doctor to examine my oraiiiiira. Having cut away some of the clotted hair, 
and probed the wound, lie dechired tliat the skull was intact (although, I 
imagine, judging from tlie scar which remains to this day, that the bone 
was considenibly indented), and dismissed me with a strip of adhesive 
plaster, not even offering to apply it for me ; so I went to the galley, and 
with the assistance of the captain’s cook, the ingenious Antoine, mended 
up the gap ill a very secure, if not in a very scientific manner. The 
cutting down of hammocks is a common practical joke, but then it ia 
usually done upon the humane system of cutting the foot lanyard, which 
is not dangerous. In the midst of this rolling, confusion, and bloodshed, 
we rounded the Cape of Cloud Hope. Wlieii diimer-tirae arrived, as tho 
rolling was still inc'essaiit, we found that nothing could be persuaded to 
remain in a state of (piiescenoe for a single moment upon the mess-table, 
notwithstanding forks were stuck into it in every available position ; so, 
acting upon the ingenious suggestion of our caterer, we turned our table 
legs upward, placed the soup tureen and plates inside, and then squatting 
down upon the deck, took a mouthful whenever a convenient opportunity 
offered, each man of course helping himself, and looking out to keep his 
own plate on a proper balance. The soup having been disposed of, some 
on the deck, and some down our throats, the pork was brought in ; and 
as no dish could be cx^jcctcd to live tlirough such a gale, it was placed 
for safety in the tureen, and then, holding biscuits in our bands by way 
of platters, we each cut off a portion with our pocket-knives ; the meso 
knives and forks had mostly rolled underneath the chests, and were conse- 
quently smothered in tobacco-ashes, &c. This was all done amid much 
laughter and merriment; many ludicrous upsets took place, generally 
ending in the smash of some article of glass or crockery which we could 
but ill spare. It would be difficult to form an idea of tho fun which a 
scene of this kind creates : whilst one is laughing at his neighbor's 
disaster, he gets liis own lapful of pease- soup, and another finds Mpiself 
rolling amid a shower of plates, tin pannikins, pork bones, aod othec 
debris upon the sloppy deck. 
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Just opposite to the door of our berth (we had been removed farther aft 
during the passage), which now looked out on the square of the mam- 
hatchway, the third nute slung his cot ; and bitting astride on this, with 
their dinner between them, ho and the fourth mate were congratulating 
themselves updn the cleverness of their manoeuvre. Just at tUs moment 
the ship^B beU, weighing about one hundred weight and a-half, which was 
hung on a hook, as is usual at the fore-part of the mainmast, having been 
unhooked by a loose rope, descended the hatchway like a meteor, chipped 
the steps of the ladder, grazed the cot upon which our worthies were 
discussing their viands, passed within an inch of both of them, and then 
alighted on the deck, making a very deep indent in the teak, to mark the 
spot where it fell. As nobody was injured, we all laughed heartily at the 
adventure, hut it was really a narrow escape for the officers. 

8<^. — More rolling and retffing. Imnieiibe destruction of crockery in the 
mess-room. 


— ^Poor old l)ani(*ls, A. B., departed this life. The doctor pro- 
nounced the caubc of liis death to he old age and diseased lungs. He was 
a quiet inoffensive old man, and had latterly been so imbecile and helpless 
that he was not much missed. We buried him next day with the usual 
ceremonies. The body w'ms stitched up in a hammock, with two or three 
cannon shot at the foot to ^ink it ; it was then laid at the gangway upon a 
grating, the whole decently covered with a Union -Jack. All hands were 
called to ‘bury the dead tin- crew were ranged in order along the deck, 
the officers grouj)ed around tlu* captain, who, when all were bareheaded 
and attentive, read the ser\ice in a distinct voice; the grating was sloped, 
and the lump of canvas, still retaining a ghastly resoml)Jance to a pallid, 
swollen corpse, slippc*d off, and j»liunpiiig into tlio sea, was immediately 
out of sight. That ihill, heavy i)lum'e haunted me for many hours after- 
wards, I know not why, save that it was a sound which had never before 
struck my ear. Since then, I have seen so many poor fellows, soldiers and 
sailors, passed ovej the gangw’ay, that the sound leaves now but a mo- 
mentary impression. 

Prom ibis time forw^ard until (lood Friday (April 9), which embraces a 
period of about ii\ o weeks, wc had a weavisorne succession of calms and 
light winds; the latter being A)rtunately in general from a favourable 
quarter. We still continued upon the short allowance of water beiore- 
mentionod — ^namely, one cpiart ]K*r diem for all piir|)Oscs ; and had it not 
been for the asbistanec of these iair bree/es and smooth sea, which 
enabled us to slip along at an average rate ot tlircc miles an hour, we should 
inevitably have been placed in the disagreeable dilemma of having only a 
pint. Ar it was, wc w'ere beginning to tliiiik such a catastrophe far from 
improbable, and it -was with great joy, tlieroibrc, that on Good -Friday 
we saw two native vessels, which, from the course they were steering, 
we judged had lately sailed frOm Bombay. We liailed these vessels, and 
upon their heaving to, sent a boat on board with an officer to ask them 
if they had any water to spare. The poor follows, although their stock 
was but small, and they b^ a long voyage before them, willingly gave 
portion. Iheir joint contributions, however, did ncTt amount to 
indre than eighty gallons ; hut as wc might now hope, with a moderate 
iH^e, to reach Bombay in a few days, and we yet had a little of our 
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^Id stock remainiug, this small addition removed all anxiety upon the 
eubject. 

On nearing Bombay, it was pleasing to mark the joy which animated the 
countenances of the Laecar portion of our crew. Many were the questions 
eagerly put as to the latitude and longitude at noon, and the 'probable time 
of arriy^. Their love Of country must bo stronger, 1 thiiik, than that 
which exists in the breasts of us phlegmatic Europeans; or, if this be 
nut tlie case, their ardent and earnest manner of expressing themselves 
would naturally load one to suppose so. 

About a week before sighting our destined port, a holiday was allowed 
to the Lascars, in order that they might have an opportunity of duly 
celebrating a religious festival, known to us by the name of Obsm Joibaon. 
On this grand, and to them solemn occasion, they all attired themselves in 
their smartest scarlet turbans (variegated cotton gkull-caps embroidered 
with gold) and rubes of snowy whiteness; and in the afternoon went 
through a variety of strange uncouth dances, accompanied by much 
stamping of the feet to a certain slow measure, with a wild and yet not 
unmusical song, in wliicli at certain intervals all joined in chorus. From 
the darksome recesses of tlio fure-orlop (the part of the ship appropriated 
to the use of the Lascar crew) arose clouds of incense, and there were 
performed many mysterious rites, of whu h the Europeans were not allowed 
to he witnesses : indeed our men had previously received strict orders not 
to give needless offence by impertinent intrusion. 1 gathered from some 
of the Lascars afterwards tliat each man had to pass through some kind of 
sword ordeal, tlic exact nature of which I could not precisely comprehend ; 
l)ut it appeared to me th.it it wns ic'^orted to in order to discover whether 
any of them had prt)ved unmindful of their religious duties since tho last 
()b.Mon Jobsun festival. 1\) wards iiiglit they danced upon deck in rings to 
the sound of tom-toms, and their own monotonous and melodious chant, at 
the same time liourishiug naked cutlasses- kiTidly supplied by the captain 
for the nonce — ^Jind long jjoles decorated with red si refiners. This amusing, 
and to me perfectly novel spectjiele, was at length put a stop to by 
darkness. 

April lO/A to A strong breeze; ship making rapid progress, and 

every heart beating in joyous fmticipation of seeing land. A number of 
bi‘ts were now made amongst tlie passengers as to the probable day, and 
even hour, of our arrival in Bombay. A fifteen-pound lottery was also 
(established, tickets five shillings each: on each ticket was vmtten a 
certain day and hour, find the fortunate holder of that ticket upon which 
was written the exact time that the ship came to an anchor became the 
winner. When the captain Inippcns to be the holder of the prize-ticket,^ 
there are always many most uncharitfible insiiiuations, made to the effect 
that he has retardc'd or accelerated the speed of tlie vessel by his 
management of the sails, in order to insure his own success. 

13<A. — One- of our coloured crew, a Seedy, or native of Madagascar, died 
after a sliort Dlness this morning, and in the afternoon was thrown overboijrd 
by his messmates, without any religious ceremonies that I was aware oL 

This day we were favoured with a strong breeze on our quarter, wliich 
was undoubtedly our best point of sailing. 'With every stitch of canvas 
spread, our ship was truly a magnificent sight. 1 liave often seated mys^ 
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upon the waist hammock-nettings on a dear moonligbt niglit^.and looked 
aloft with feelings of intense admiration at the mighty cloud of ‘swelling 
qanvas above me, and inwardly exclaimed that of iiX the works of man, a 
gallant East Tndlaman of the olden time is one of the most beautiful to 
look upon. The water was very smooth, notwithstanding the frcslmess of 
the breeze, and we bowled cheerily along at the rate of ten miles an hour. 
In another day we expected to see the land, and you may imagine that 1 
was all impatience to gaze upon the sunny shores of glorious Ind. 

Having now brought the good old IVettflierltf within about a day’s sail of 
the inuch-dcsired haven, 1 purpose devoting a few pages to misccllaueone 
matters mostly ronnei'tcd with the manners of living and the daily routine 
of existence on board an indiaman. The times appropriated to meals are 
as follow: — Breakfast ijt eight ; dinner at noon ; supper at half-past five or 
six. Our allowan(‘e of meat was the same as that of the men — namely, salt 
beef and salt pork on alternate days. Upon Thursdays and Sundays, which 
were beef days, a certain quantity of Hour and suet was served out, in, 
order to make ii pudding, the mixing of wliich was jierformed by our mess- 
boy, one of the apprentices. Tlie beef liad been so long in pickle, and had 
consequently grown so uncommonly hard, that a very small portion went 
a great way. It was so destitute c»f fat, tliat 1 have seen two mids, who 
had hitherto been on the l>i*sl of tenns, become the most bitter enemies^ 
merely from tlie eireiini stance of one purloining a fragment of lat from 
the plate of the other. 1 have lieard people <l(*clarcj that capital durable, 
snuff-boxes liave bci'ii made of this salt-jnnk, or salt-horse, as it is usually 
called. Upon pork days we had jiea-soup, which, in the way it is made at 
sea, is a very nice thing, J believe, tlie only ingredients are soft water and 
peas— enough peas should be used to make the soup of the consistency of 
tluTi paste. On board shij), when the peas do not mash up readily, from, 
the hardness of the water, a little soda is added ; and occasionally tlie cook 
puts a round shot into the coppers, wliich, from tlie constant motitfli of 
the vessel, acts as a sort of crushing machine. }?omctirncs a few lumps of 
fat pork are ludh'd up with the soup, at others a red herring, which 
enhances the Hun our greatly, reas-piidding (o/iVr-s dog’s body) is often 
allowed upon jiork days, which is serviceable in counteracting the greasi- 
noss of the meat. 

Our pork itself was as destitute of lean as tlie beef was of fat, and 
from the effects of age, had become so rusty, as to be as yellow as a 
guinea. But the biscuit, or, as we called it, sea-cakc, was perhaps the 
worst article supplied ; from age and damimcss it had contracted a very 
musty taste, aiul was literally moving with weevils and their gi’ubs — the 
latter much resembling their cousins the nut maggots. Before eating it, 
we were forcctl to give it several sharp raps on tlie table, in order to 
dislodge the little strangers from their snug retreats. The water, which 
was from the bosom of old Thames, and which is notorious for going 
tlirough seven separate stages of putrefaction before it is in a fit state for 
use, liad, during the hitter pari of the passage out, become so inky in hue, 
80 odorous from the (quantity of sulphuretted hydrogen it contained, that, 
nad it not been for excessive thirst, we should have cast it from us with 
As it was, we were always fain to strain it through a towel »or 
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piece of rag before we could make it available for drinking. When It 
was iny turn to go down into the forehold, and take care that the candle 
was safely placed while the water was being served out, 1 have seen a blue 
flame playing around the hole when the bung was removed. On one 
occasion, when the cooper took out the bung, and stooped down to smell 
the water, in order to ascertain its condition, he inhaled some foni gas, and 
went staggering from cask to cask like a drunken man. Notwithstanding 
the iudhferent nature of our provisions, which were certainly worse than I 
have ever met with since, w'e always made a hearty meal ; for our exposure 
to the open air gave us enormous appetites ; besides, we had a few little 
dainties in our own mess-storo, towards the purchasing of which each man 
had paid down £15 at (-rravesend. These stores were of course used 
very sparingl 3 ^ They consisted chiefly of hams, tongues, pickled tripe, 
Normandy pippins, cranberries, pickles, and clicescs, wi'th a few tins of 
bouilli. We generally had our^cranberry-puddiiigs boiled in a deep pewter 
washhand basin, of the Mainbrino’s helmet form. Sunday was the da\^ 
for the appearance of some of these dainties, when we also mounted a nice 
clean tablecloth, and tried to make as respectablo an appearance as 
possible; but, curiously enough, we seldom ate our Sunday dinner in 
peace. Sometimes a scpiall came up, which rendered it necessary to take 
in tlie royals ; at others a vessel was in sight showing signals, which we 
were called upon to answer. 

One fine Sunday during this passage we were sailing pleasantly along 
on the starboard tack, with a moderate breeze and a lively jumping sea; 
divine service had been duly and decorously performed; all the mids 
were in their best togs — blue jacket*?, white ducks, and glossy pumps; the 
bo}^ had laid the tahleclotli, and displayed to the best advantage our 
rather diminished stock of glass, crockery, and .Britannia metal ; the soup 
was brought in, a sjdciidid mess of jircserved bonilli; then came the 
secmid course — salt-horse ; the caterer commenised carving ; we were all 
waWiing him with hungry c^^es, when a mighty green wave came rushing 
ill at the open port-hole, and washed caterer, mifis, bcjcf, plates, knives, 
forks, spoons, and all out at the cabin-door ; and worse still, as the A^cry 
climax to our disaster, the boy was just entering Avith the plum-duff, and 
coming face to face Avith the Avatcry intrader, was taken off his legs, Avliilst 
the unlucky duff Avent rolling into the lee-scuppers. The man at the 
wheel had luffed up the vessel rather suddenly, Avhidi aa'hs the cause of 
the mishap ; but as it happened tAA^o or three times, we suspected that it 
was done intentionally, by way of joke, perhaps by the orders of the fourth 
officer, who dearly loved a lark. Of course after this our dinner Avas a 
scramble; the beef was not injured, and the duff Avas just eatable. By dint 
of energetic baling and swabbing, we got the berth dry again in an hour. 
In spite of thia incoTiA-eniencc, we ahvays preferred running the risk of 
shipping a sea to keeping the port closed, in which case we had no light 
save that afforded by a small swinging- lamp, w'hich never could be coaxed 
into brightness. 

Besides the amusements before-mentioned of dancing and athletic gkmes, 
we seldom found anything to divert us, or |o relieve the monotony of a 
soa-life, so that any circiunstance which afforded a little fun or excitement 
was hailed with delight. One incident of this kind is so fresh in my" 
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FQOoUdGtion, that 1 am tempted to record it. After we had been to sea a 
few weeka, the young cadets who, sA the commencement of the voyage, 
aa0ered awfully from the ^ mal du mer,* got their sea-legs, and at the same 
time recovered thteir usual conceit and self-sufficiency. Consequently, when 
they saw the luids clambering aloft every day like so many monkeys, they 
felt a lively ambition to do the same. One afternoon, when it was nearly 
ofdm, several of tlie young militaircs issued out from their dinner in high 
and vinous spirits, and burning to distinguisii themselves in the eyes of 
the ladies by some remarkable achievement. Kre many minutes liad 
elapsed, a few of the most active and enterprising were seen plodding their 
way up the mizen rigging. Now it is a long-established custom, and, in 
my opinion, a very excellent one, to secure hand and foot all such lands- 
men and novices as shall venture aloft for the first time, and not to release 
them until they have either paid their footing in coin of the realm, or 
made a solemn promise so to do if released. Accordingly, our young 
adventurers were no sooner three parts up the rigging, than half-a-dozen 
fine active young fellows of our crew, who had been slyly watching their 
opportunity, sprang forward, each provided with a stout lashing. The 
■cadets, who, it is to be snppo.secl, had some notion of the custom before- 
named, beholding these fonnidable preparations, now' strained every nerve 
to escape; and a chase commenced which kept all hands in a perfect roar 
of laughter. Young lloppner, liow'cver, a six-foot youth, afforded the 
finest sport. A sailor had caught hold of one of his feet, upon which he 
with much dexterity slipped olf his boot, and again scrambled upwards 
until intercepted hy tlie futloek rigging beneath tlio mizen-top. Whilst 
endeavouring to strugghi through bibhor’s hole, his nimble pursuer grasped 
his other loot, and was again left with tlie same booty as before. The 
indefatigable lloi>pncr having wriggled into the top, jumped from rattlin to 
rattlin of the toj)iiiast rigging, but Avitliout bis boots, be found the pain so 
unbearable to his tendiT soles, that he seized one of the backstays, au^slid 
like lightning to the (leek, thus escaping from the disappointed tars^ho 
were quite astonished to sec such spirit and agility displayed by a ‘lanky 
lubber of a landsman.’ I’oor young lloppner had evidently been aloft 
before, but 1 doubt wlictlier be had ever before slipped dowm a backstay, 
for the whole of the skin was stripped, or rather burnt, from the palms of 
liis hands, which generally happens to inexperienced persons making a 
rapid descent of this nature. Whilst this oxciting and amusing chase was 
being carried on, the other cadets had been captured, and tightly lashed, 
liand and foot, to the shrouds ; nor were they released until they had con- 
aented to pay a liberal footing. They had all the good sense to look upon 
the whole affair as a capital joke, and 1 believe their captors were very 
well satisfied with the ransoms obtained. 

The second mate usuaUy assists the captain in his navigatioEi He and 
the third mate keep ahematc watches, and while on deck, are responsible 
for the safety of the ship, and the proper management of the sails as the 
wind varies. Great vigilance is required in watching the changes of the 
weather, which are sometimes very sudden, and show no warning of their 
ppproach. The third mate laesses with the fourth, and, as I have before 
wid, luis oliarge of a watch, at which he is equally responsible with tho 
llcond mate for the wellbeing of the vessel, and must always be eareM 
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to keep his weather-eye open. Sleeping while on watch is one of tlie 
greatest crimes of which an officer can be guilty, and is punished accord- 
ingly. The fourth mate is not usually permitted to take charge of a watch^ 
but does duty on deck with the chief mate, remaining forward, and attend- 
ing to the trimming cf£ the head-sails, under the direction of his superior. 
If, however, any of the other mates are HI, the captain can appoint him to 
do their duty if he thinks him competent and trustworthy. The third and 
fourth mates are respectively invited to dine with the captain once a week. 
The fifth mate messes with the midshipmen, and is their caterer. He 
assists the second mate in his watch in the same manner as the fourth 
assists the chief mate. Some of the largest- sized East-Indiamen carry 
a sixth mate ; the Weatherly did not, therefore I scarcely know what are 
his duties, but 1 presunle that he was placed in the same watch as the 
third mate, to render liim such assistance as lay in his power. 

The boatswain and carpenter of our ship were personages of very con- 
siderable importance, as is probably tlie case in all vessels of equal 
tonnage; but our carpenter was held in especial . respect, being a remark- 
ably shrewd, clever, and well-educated man ; not only a perfect master of 
his own craft, but a proficient in the science of navigation, and well- 
informed upon aU useful topics; in fact he was competent, in case of 
any great emergency, of taking charge of the ship. He, as well as the 
boatswain, had been in the East India Company’s sciwice ; and some of 
the mids hearing them say that they still had their old Company’s 
imiform coatees in their chests, coaxed them, with much difficulty, to wear 
them one Sunday at muster; but such was the universal laughter pro- 
duced by the appearance of their ridiculous little bobsails, that the 
abashed warrant officers speedily dived, vowing that from that day forward 
they would never again be made fools of by a set of boys. The uniform 
of the superior officers was, on the contrary, very handsome and hcooming; 
swords were worn by them, and dirks by the Tnidshipmen. One day I wais 
ordered by the captain to send tlie carpenter to him instantly, he having 
discovered a leak just over one of his book-shelves ; I hastened to perform 
his bidding, and going boldly to the cAq)enter, said, ‘ Caiq)cnter, the captain 
wants you in his cabin directly.’ The person thus addressed looked at 
me with a quiet, and perhaps somewhat contemptuous smile, but not 
deigning to take any further notice of me, he calmly resumed his labour,. 
I repeated my message, and insisted on the urgency of the case, when the 
^carpenter,’ as 1 had unwittingly called him, who was a tall, noble-look- 
ing old man, drew himself up to his full height, and said in a deliberate 
manner, * Young gentleman, I am the carpenter of this ship, but my name 
is not “ Carpenter,” but Mauley ; and you will further understand that I 
have a handle to my name : you will therefore please to address me in 
future as Mr Mauley;’ saying this, and smiling kindly, he hastened to obey 
the captain’s summons, leaving me ' taken aback,’ but not offended at his 
just and plain-spokeu rebuke. I found on inquiry that both himself and the 
boatfiwam were entitled, by usage immemorial, to insist upon the addition 
of ‘ Mr * to their surnames, and I never again gave offence on that score. 
In every ship where proper discipline is maintained, these matters, trifling 
as they appear, are strictly attended to, and with good results. In tho 
next ship which bore me to the East, a craft of about 700 tons burthen, 
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the carpenter, a rough hardy Swede, rejoteing in the name of Btorstromc, 
was not offended in the slightest degree at being called ^ Chips' even by the 
black cuddy servant ! 

The midshipmen are ^divided into watches, according to their number, 
two 0 ^ three in each watch. Sometimes they are appointed to keep the 
same watches as the mates, so that each mate may always have the same 
mids in his watch. This is very pleasant for the mids when they are upon 
good terms with the officer to whose watch they belong. We were made 
to keep watch and watch (which is four hours on duty, and four hours off, 
alternately), until after we left St Helena upon our homeward passage, 
when we were indulged with three watches. 

The midshipmen are invited two and two, by tums, to dine in the cuddy. 
W’e all disliked this ceremony very much, on accduiit of the inconvenience 
attendant upon dressing in our wretched dark and dirty den. The ale 
and wine we w’ere allowed on tliose occasions were declared by some to 
be the only redeeming j>oints. Conversation there was none; the pas- 
sengers appeared to view us with (‘ontempt, and the cai^tain seldom con- 
descended to speak to us except in a jeering manner for his own rccreatioti. 
When I received my first invitation to dine in the cuddy, I was consider- 
ably agitated, and natiimlly asked my messmates a few questions as to the 
usual etiquette practised upon such occasions; and they, always ready for 
a joke, t(»ld me tluit it was necessary upon iny first entering the cuddy to 
make a formal bow to the captain, and then to make another, equally 
ceremonious, to the chief mate. 1 follow^ed these instructions literally, and 
I have no doubt tliat my bows were prc-einiiicntly graceful, for T could sec 
both gentlemen smile approvingly as they returned the salutation; but 
why they slioiild suddenly ftirii away flicir lieads, and smother their faces 
in their handkerchiefs, I could not at the moment conceive. With my 
white kerseymere waistcoat, blue SAvallow-tailed coat, with tremendous 
double-gilt Hast India (.‘oinpany’s buttons, stockings of immaculate white- 
ness, and polihhed daiieing- pumps — ^it is scarcely possible that they could 
have found food for laughter in my personal appearance. He this as it 
may, experuuicc inaketh wise; and from that time hencefoiward Captain 
CcMirtly never received any more politeness from me than was actually 
required by the discipline of the ship. 

Place a landsman on the quarter-deck of a first-class Tndiaman after she 
has been tAvo months at sea ; let it be on a fine Sunday forenoon, just before 
the liauds arc tiinied out to muster, and AA'hen eA'^ery rope is l)elayed to its 
proper pin, and tlic spare cuds an*anged earofiilly on the deck in Hemish 
cheeses, fakes, and figures of eight ; when tlic liammocks are neatly stowed 
in the nettings, and tlic deck is .so smooth and clean that it seems a sin to 
tread upon it — and that landsman will say, * Everything is perfect, every- 
thing complete, everything in its place ; there is nothing in the world to do, 
BO we may put our hands in our pockets and rest contentcil for a Vrhile.* 
Hut the chief mate, that unwearying taskmaster, knows better, as will be 
best shown by the following rapid outline of the employments of Am 
and midshipmen during one day, which may be taken as a specimen : — 

, At four o’clock in the morning the chief officer’s watch comraenCesl 
I watch scrub, wash, and sometimes holystone the decks. The midshipmen 
I and apprmitioes scrub and wa^ the poop, and then swab it up dry, taking 
I an 
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e, laudable pride in liaving their deck winter than any other ; but, by the by, 
teak decks, owing to the natjarid colour of the wood, never lode white, how- 
ever clean they may be, althongh the tint is veiy' pleasing, and affords 
relief to .the eye in a glaring sun. The ’inidshiptnen are expected to pump 
all the cisterns full communicating with the quarter galleries, which is never 
less than an hour’s job, and very severe exercise. At seven bells (half past 
seven) the hammocks are piped up ; And tlien, will ye nill ye, every man 
who possesses a hammock must jump up, lash it neatly, and take it on deck. 
Wlien all are brought up, they are carefully stowed in the nettings by the 
quartermasters, under the superintendence of two young gentlemen who are 
called up flrom their watch below for the purpose. If any of the hammocks 
are lashed hi a slovenly manner, or merely bundled up in what is called a 
^ midshipman’s roll,’ the owner is punished by stoppage of grog, and made 
to secure it in a more ship-shape manner. Another midshipman of the 
watch below is turned out at six o’clock, to go down in the hold and act as 
a candlestick whilst the cooper pumps the water into buckets for the use of 
the ship’s company during tlie day. 1 often used to drop asleep whilst 
holding the candle, much to the annoyance of the poor cooper. The purser, 
whose duty it is to see tliat the water is properly measured out, sits in an 
casy-cliair up6n the gun-dcck, close to the hatchway, with his legs crossed, 
and smokirijg a Manilla cheroot, or sipping his coffee with tho air of an 
Eastern prince. Our purser, who had risen from the situation of cooper, 
looked with extreme contempt upon the poor midshipmen, and openly 
expressed his anger when he saw that our names had tliu precedence of his 
own in the ship’s articles. He would have been very friendly and obliging 
towards us if we had onoc admitted his superior rank, but this was a con- 
cession wliich w^ never felt any inclination to Ynake. 

At eight o’clock, pipe to breakiast: half an hour is allowed for that 
meal. After breakfast the watch on deck are set to work under the boat- 
swain, repairing defects in tlie rigging, putting on Scotclimen — that is, chaf- 
ing battens made of split bamboo — making spunyam, sinneth, gasketts, 
mats, robands, &c. The mechanics — ^by w’hich are understood the armourer, 
carpenter and his mate, the cooper — set about their proper occupations. 
The saihnakcr and two or three expert workmen repair and alter sails as 
necessary. The midshipmen of the watch on deck run errands, or sit down 
and paint ropes, or, if squally, clue up and furl the mizen topgallant sail, or 
royal ; and when the squall is over, set them again. Of course in case of 
a shift of wind the whole watch is required to haul upon the braces ; and 
the raids, although not compelled to pull, are always ready enough to lend 
a hand; indeed he must be an incorrigible lazy one who could siand and 
look on without a desire to * pull his pound.’ Time slips away quickly 
thus employed. When a midshipman’s watch on deck is over, his watch 
below, as it is called, commences, and he gets but little time to himself, as 
it is usual to make him keep watch in the hold when the hatches are taken 
off for the sake of ventilation. 1 liave spent many hundreds of melancholy 
hours in this, gloomy employment, with no other companions than rats and 
cockroaches 4 no sound save the monotonous rippling of tlic water against 
theii>6ndB; no smell save the odoriferous exhalations of the bilge-water; 
and no sight save dingy casks and cases, bar-iron, shot, and smaH coal. At 
noon the boatswain pipes to dinner. One hour is allowed the men for this 
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meal ; the mids oxdy get half aa hour, as they have to relieve each other 
(I allude to those who have the watch on deck) ; the oldsters are very apt 
to take the Ibn's share of this hour, and leave only ten minutes &r their 
unfortunate messmates or watclunate. In such cases retaliation in the 
same coin is generally resorted to, which ultimately brings the subject under 
the notice of the officers, who insist upon justice being done. 

After dinner the jobs of the morning are resumed. At five, the sailmaker 
stows his sails away; the spunyarn, mats, &c. are put in the boatswain's locker; 
and the boys get their brooms, and give the decks a clean sweep fore and aft. 
At half-past five, or thereabouts, the crew ai*e sent to supper, for which 
half an hour is allowed. After supper the hammocks are piped down ; all 
hands come on deck, and each fixes on his own ^ dreaming bag midship- 
men are stationed to preserve order and regularity at a signal from the 
officer of the watch the boatswain * pipes down,’ which is done by a pecu- 
liarly prolonged stridulous whistle ; away dart the men simultaneously, and 
tumble one over the other down tlie fore and main hatchways, laughing 
and jumping like so many boys just escaped from school. Thus ends the 
working-day. The amusements and skylarking after working-hours have 
already been detailed. 

On Sunday, when the weather was fine, and there were no squally appear- 
ances to windward, we liad divine service perfoi-med upon the ^barter-deck, 
which, together with the poop, is covered by a stout canvas awning, and 
shaded by curtains of the same material. The capstan is decorated with 
on ensign, surmounted by a cushion, a lliblc, and a Prayer-book, and thus 
serves as a reading-desk for the captain, alongside of whom stands the 
doctor or purser, to make the responses. All the cuddy chairs are set 
round for the use of the passengers, Avhilst the crew are seated upon capstan 
bars, with either end resting upon a bucket : when the ship is lively in her 
motions, these rickety seats cause a corresponding liveliness in the sitters, 
who sometimes go, half-a-dozen at a time, sprawling to leeward. Wlien the 
weather is wet, and the wind unpleasantly strong, the service is performed 
in the cuddy, when all the men are at liberty to attend, but the majority 
prefer passing the time in their hammocks. During the first few Sundays 
in the voyage, Captain Courtly also read evening prayers in tlie cuddy, and 
insisted upon the attendance of all tin; young gentlemen. At these times 
he favoured us by reading a discourse out of some ohl sermon book ; but 
his choice unfortunately was bad, for the lecture ivas so long, and so 
purely doctrinal, as to set the whole of his congregation a-y awning. 

Sunday is a day of rest as far as wind and weather will permit, but in the 
course of my experience T have seen more squalls and gales, and reefing 
and furling, on Sundays than on any other day in the week. The crew are 
all dressed in their clcaiu'bt white clothes, and lounge about, pipe in mouth, 
on the forecastle. Those who can read, eiigcrly devour everything they can 
jay hands on in print, and drawl it out aloud for the benefit of a group 
of attentive listeners. The variety of their recreations is rather amusing : 
I have heard one man reading doud from the * Quaver,’ a collection of 
1000 songs, toasts, and sentiments; another spouting some modem melo- 
drama; another engaged in a thrilling penny romance; whilst her&^d' 
apart from the rest, was a solitary old graybeard quietly reading hits 
ll||IUe, with a short black pipe or dudhecu between his teeth. 
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Ajjril 15iA . — ^At half-past six, in the last dog-watch, the loom of 
high land was seen bearing firom the ship north-east by east^A welcome 
sight for the poor mids, who were now at their wits* end for clean linen; 
many of them had been in most awkward dilemmas for want of a decent 
sliirt, especially when invited to dine with the captain. The steward 
was instructed to invite the young gentlemen, each in his regular turn, 
wliich he accordingly did; but when the party invited happened to be 
short of clean linen, he would swear positively that it was not his turn, 
or be suddenly seized with a violent headache ; and the poor steward, after 
being bandied from one to the other, would indignantly leave it to be 
settled amongst themselves — ^merely hinting that, out of respect to the 
captain, Bcmebodtj miist tome; so that he who liad best economised his 
wardrobe at the commencement of the passage dined most frequently 
in the cuddy towards the sequel : a circumstaucc which, even if noticed 
by the captain, would have been a source of amusement to him rather 
than of displeasure. I have often, when awakening on a Sunday morning, 
burst into a cold sweat, and my heart lias sunk within me when the 
consciousness broke upon me that I had not a clean shirt wherein to 
make my api)earancc at muster. Frequcuitly the loan of three, or even 
four coloured shii'ts was offered for the temporary loan of one white one : 
and still more frequently the contents of the dirty clothes-bag were 
examined, and the cleanest of the dirty ones si looted for use. Etiquette 
forbade the use of coloured shirts at the cuddy table. Wo were not so 
awkwai'dly circumstanced with regard to trousers, for those which v^erc 
made of cauvas or duck could be rendered beautifully white by merely 
being washed in salt water ; while the blue-cloth garments, if greasy and 
tarry, were restored to their original gloss hy immersion in pea-soup — a 
plan which, iniTcdulons as I was at first as to its merits, I am now con- 
vinced is a very cxeellont one. 

At half-past seven llombay liighi house leportcil lo be in sight from 
the mast-liead, and soon after it was visible from the deck. Fired guns 
and burned blue lights. Stood in for the land. At half past nine passed 
the Fairway IVuoy, and anchored in eight fathoms, with best bower, and 
furled sails. During the night a pilot came on board, and at daylight 
we hove up the anchor, stood in for our final lying-ground, and having 
there moored ship, at once commenced landing the passengers and their 
baggfl-gc. From the time we began heaving up until the final mooring 
of the sliip, the young gentlemen were employed upon the gun -deck 
as messenger-men ; which employment consists in ‘liglitening along,* or 
lifting a heavy hawser called a ‘messenger,* wliich is the purchase used 
for weighing the anchor by the capstan, and which, in the preseut instance, 
was covered with a thick coat of very greasy clay, bespattering and 
bedaubing us until we bore a strong resemblance to Thames mud-larks. 
Of course under these circumstances no leisure was allowed for looking 
at the scene around us, therefore my first impressions of Bombay Ilarbour 
were not at all agreeable. 

My duties upon the gun-deck being at length brought to a conclnsioii, 
I hastened to the upper deck, and there for the first time the beautiful 
harbour of Bombay, almost landlocked by fertile islands, presented itself 
to ^y admiring gaze, bright and joyous in the rays of the momixig 8UB> 
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under a perfectly cloudless sky of intensest blue. Hundreds of stately 
Hliips, many of them the finest merchantmen in the world, were at anchor 
around us; and our own good ship, with all her yards exactly squared by 
lifts aiid braces, masts well stayed, and every rope hauled as tight as a haxp- 
string, floated as proudly as any. Then there was the town, divided 
into the White a^ lllack Towns: the former consisting chiefly of t^o- 
storeyed houses, \\ ith well chunammed green verandas, and rooft covered 
with pantiles; la}ing no claim certainly to architectural beauty, but 
still appearing suitable to the climate. The basement storey is arched, 
and appropriated to luurcliantlise, the dwelling -rooms being all on the 
first floor. The lilack Town i.s compobod entirely of huts, embosomed 
in cocoa-nut, banana, and other tiees, which cause it to look very pic- 
turesque at a distance ; but it ib found to be squalid and filthy on a nearer 
approach. 

W^hilbt 1 was gii/.iiig in mute admiration at the beautiful landscape, a 
group of the oldsters, who wore gathered together on the poop with a 
telescope, which ])abbcd rapidly from hand to hand, 'were discusbing In 
purely nautical language the merits of the vessels within sight, finding 
fault with boiiie, and praising others, with bo solemn an air as they turned 
their quids in their niuutlis, that even 1, young and green as 1 was, could 
not refrain from laughing in my bloeve at their assumption of knowledge: 
unfortunately they ne\er agreed in their o})iiiiuiis, and great was the 
wraugliiig in coubeiiuenct*. ‘ \ on ])ark has made a biiug stow of her sails,* 
aaid one. ^l)o } on call that a biiug stow V— that shows what you know 
about it! AVliy, an old c oilier would furl her bails better tliaii that!* 
‘ Yonder is the BetLshe} 1 know her by tlie cut of her gafls.’ ^ No, it isn’t : 
I’ll bet any money tliat it is the Climnee, But see >vliat an awful steene 
sbe luis ui her bowsprit, and how badly her ^ards are squared — what can 
the lubbers l)c thinking of? * And so on ; but 1 ba\ e omitted the oaths 
with which these oracular rospoiiscs were rounded. Then followed an argu- 
jnent as to whether Yankee or Scotch vessels were in the liabit of carrying 
the longest poles in hai'bour ; an argument vsliich was carried on with so much 
lieat, tliat two of the young gcntlciiien nearly ( anic to blows. If my opinion 
were now asked upon this liighl^ -important subject, 1 should say tliat the 
practice was most in vogue among the \ankees, they being notorious for 
aspiring to pierce the clouds with their moonsail poles, but in one 
particular instance I saw a slii]» from (Uusgow which aspired higher still, 
the altitude of whose line-weather sticks was abbolutely marvellous. My 
respect for the opinions of the secund-v oyagers had gradually diminislied ; 
for altliougli 1 Jiad at first looked upon them with a species of awe, as 
persons who had seen great w onders and undergone many hardships — a 
feeing which they seemed an.\ioas to keep alive by tlieir marvellous 
stories — as I grew older and wiser 1 began to suspect that lialf their 
adventures were fii tiliuus — mere children of the imagiuation. 

The Wealherhj was soon suiTomidcd by dingees (the native boats) ; and 
the decks be(*ame (row'dod with dithg wallahs^ or washerinou, soliciting the 
favour of our patronage, and bringing forth the thumb-worn certificates 
which they had obtained from former employers. Upon reading some of 
1 found that they were far from complimentary; indeed some certified 
Wit the bearer was the greatest rogue under the sun, and contalued a friendly 
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'wamiog not to liave any dealiiigs with him. One of these clol>y wallahs 
insisted on his right to have my washing, having, as he said, washed for 
me last voyage; the rogue even congratulated me upon my improved 
appearance sanoe he saw me last I Then came a host of shoemakers, tailors, 
and barberf^ the services of the latter were soon put in requisition, and I 
w'ell remember having my smooth face shaved all over, merely because 
of the novelty of being scraped by a native artist; my hair certainly 
required a little arrangement, for the last person who cut it was the ship^s 
cooper, who did not trim it exactly in the newest London fashion. But 
the most welcome of our visitors was old Abraham, the bum -boatman, 
who; with his son Isaac, were engaged to attend the ship, as they had 
done for many voyages past, while she should remain in port. I 
cannot describe the eagerness with which wo pounced upon his soft tach 
(bread), milk, butter, eggs, and fruit, or with what delight we quaffed 
his foaming toddy. A four months' passage really makes one truly 
appreciate the good things of this eai,*th: we liad liad little else but 
maggoty biscuit, rancid salt-meat, musty suet, and putrid water, since we 
left Gravesend ; and now wo saw spread before us a profusion of white 
bread, eggs, and milk, besides bananas, mangoes, water-melons, and other 
luscious products of the glowing East. 

In consequence of having sailed in the same ship with Lascars, T was 
not so much struck with the dress and language of the natives as I should 
otherwise have been ; and yet there was much tliat was novel and interest- 
ing for my senses to dwell upon. The grotesque' build of the native craft, 
the numbers of Turkey bii/zards which liov(*rcd among the shipping, the 
voices of the fishermen in their frail canoes, clustering under the bows 
crying mutchee (fish) in a prolonged and plaintive tone, the tall cocoa-nut 
trees among the houses on shore, the very odour of the smoke produced 
by burning teak or cocoa wood — all were diffci'ent from anything I had 
before experienced. We now set to work in good earnest discharging our 
cargo, the most disagreeable ])ortion of which was the bar-iron. It was 
the duty of the young gentlemen to remain in the hold, and keep a 
correct tally, or account, of each bar as it was passed up ; and in tho 
same way with the shot and shell — a most tedious and unlntcUectiial 
avocation, during which we were exposed to the full annoyance of the 
dense clouds of rust. Our work always commenced at daylight, and 
sometimes, but not invariably, ceased at sunset. But we were not now 
exposed to the horrors of hopeless thirst : water was plentiful, so that 
those employed in the hold ^ways had a bucketful mixed with lime- 
juice and sugar — a most refreshing beverage, but one which must bo 
used with caution in a climate where the slightest excess of this nature 
will induce dysentery. The water, whi(!h was supplied to us from tlie 
shore, 'was decidexily unwholesome when used alone; and in consequence 
of this being the latter end of the dry monsoon, when the tanks are 
nearly dried up, it was thick and muddy, of a deep yellow colour, and 
had a most unpleasant earthy taste : in short, it w*a8 nothing else than 
puddle water. From this cause, and perhaps from too free an indulgence 
in fruit, especially pine-apples, which are always dangerous, two of my 
messmates had very severe attacks of dysentery, while T myself did not 
wholly escape. The life of one of the patients was at one time despaired 
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of; and he scarcely recovered from the effect of his illness daring the 
whole of the return voyage. 

1 ‘Will now try and give some idea of the great irksomeness of haihour 
work, which was so disagreeable as to cause us to rejoice when we saw 
Blue Peter flying at the fore, and heard the orders given to weigh the 
anchor, make sail, and stand out for sea. But before this consummation 
we had much to endure. 1 may as well mention here, among other 
harbour nuisances, tlie swarms of mosquitoes which buzz around one's 
hammock, alinust preventing sleep, and nearly blinding him with their 
venomous bites : tliey used to punish me most cruelly. They are formed 
like an Eiiglish gnat, but arc only half the size ; the body is variegftted, 
black and white; tlic sting produces violent itching and inflammation; 
if the wound is rubbed, and the skin broken, it immediately festers, and 
spreads rapidly, as I found from sad experience in a subsequent voyage. 

23</. — Busily employed iu discharging cargo. Eeceived the first boat- 
load of cotton, and commenced stowing. As, with the exception of Sundays, 
I was in the hold eveiy day from tiiis time to the day when the ship loft 
Bombay — namely, June 5 (about six weeks) — 1 will at once give a sketch 
of a midshipman’s life in liarbour : — 

At live o’clock in the morning the Jiajids were turned out, and each 
person had a quart of rice gruel, llavoured with sugar, and a gill of rum or 
arrack, which is recommtinded by the doctors as a very excellent mixture 
to prevent dysentery in a hot climate ; it is very jjalatable ; and from what 
1 have myself experienced, and what I liave observed in others, 1 should 
certainly pronounce it to be highly lametieiiil. At six o’clock lanterns are 
brought forward, candles liglited, and .stowing cotton begins. The solo 
duty of the inidsliljmian is to look after the liglits, to keep tliem trimmed, 
and to see tlmt they are not ])iU in dangerous situations. There are three 
gangs of Stowers, under the superintendence of the second, third, and fourth 
officers — these are the European ship’s company : the chief mate overlooks 
and directs the whole. Besides the Europeans, there are several gangs of 
hired Seedys —a very powerful race of men, 1 believe from Madagascar or the 
adjoining mainland, who arc under the guidance of a superintendent of their 
own nation. These men work w'cll ; and it is astonishing to sec with what 
aase they throw about the (’l()S(jl3’^-compres.scd and lieavy bales of cotton, 
and work the massive screws which are made use of in stowing. Every 
bale is driven so close to its neighbour that sixpence could not be 
insinuated betw'ceii them. The Seedys never work without a great deal of 
nobte, w'hich, having some resembhuiee to a tune, and being fundshed with 
a chorus, must, 1 suj)pose, be dignified wdth the name of singing. Wlien 
■well treated — tliat is to say, treated like men — they will work cheerfully ; 
hut if an attempt is made to impose extra hours upon them without 
equivalent pay, they manifest a great deal of independence. The heat 
down iu the hold while cotton- stowing is intense; but apparently not 
injurious to health, if a person upon coming up does not expose himself 
suddenly to the cooler air wliilc the perspu-ation is upon him. Flannels 
are universally worn, and prove a gi-eat safeguard against too rapid 
evaporation. We only came up to our meals, and then down we plunged 
into the hold again ; and often did not cease stowing until eight or nine at 
iught ; hut six was the proper hour for * knocking off.’ The reader wiU no 
26 
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doubt agree with me that this was but a poor six weeks* amusement for 
a yoimgster. One day the men on the upper deck commenced hurling 
the bales down into the hold without giving any previous notice to stand 
from under, and I, happening to be just then passing under the hatch- 
way, escaped by a miracle : the ropes with which the bale was secured had 
grazed my shoulders slightly, but no other injury was done save my being 
stunned for a few moments by the suddenness of the concussion.' The 
Seedys raised a yell, to warn those on deck to avast heaving, and removed 
me from tlie place of danger, evincing the greatest solicitude for my 
safety; nor would they believe tliat I was unhurt until they saw me 
walking about again as usual. Poor fellows 1 they, too, had kind and 
feeling hearts, uiicoutli, uncivilised niggers as they were termed. 

May still found us fully employed in stowing cotton ; but we had by 
this time brought our cargo within a short space of the hatchways, which 
was very fortunate, as the weather now became oppressively hot, as is 
always the case at this time of tlie year. Heavy stormy appearances 
were observed daily, with light, variable winds, and sometimes rain, thunder, 
and lightning. 

Jam hJi . — Left Lombay for England, with light westerly breezes, 
and fine weather, but a heavy swell from the sonth-west, which proved 
that it had been blowing hard from tluit quarter, and showed us but too 
plainly what we might reasonably expect when we got outside. It is per- 
haps needless to remark here, that dune is the month in wliieh the change 
of the monsoons, or periodical winds, takes place from north-east to soutli- 
west upon this coast, and that they invariably blow with terrific violence 
at their first sctting-iii, as well iis at their termination. 

^th . — Moderate breezes «t noon, with heavy masses of black clouds, and, 
constant thunder. Towards evening, variable winds, with strong puffs, and 
much rain. I noticed on this day tliat altliough we were several miles 
from the land, the ship was swarming with butterflies and sphinges, which 
seemed to liave taken shelter from the hurricane which their instinct taught 
them was brewing. 

1th. — Forenoon, light breeze and rain. Afternoon, breeze increasing 
rapidly, with very severe squalls, until it blew a heavy gale, with still 
stronger squalls, and a tremendously high sea running. 

Wi . — The sea had now risen to a fearful height; the squalls were so 
heavy, as to threaten us not only with the loss of our sails, but of our 
spars also. We were, in fact, in a very awkward predicament, being on a 
lee-shore, and unable to show any canvas to the gale, on account of the 
crankness of our vessel. At three A. M. the horizon to windward looked 
blacker than ever, and I, being on watch at the time with the third mate, 
ignorant as I was of tropical phenomena, thoiiglit that there was mischief 
coming ; and scarcely had this thought passed through my mind, wlien a 
bla^t of wind struck the ship, so as to lay her very nearly on her beam- 
ends, and she was yet heeling over still more, insomuch that she "would 
inevitably liave ‘ turned turtle,* as sailors say, liad not the mainsail fortu- 
nately split, with a roar like thunder. You can form no idea of the 
uproar which was caused by the huge fragments of heavy canvas flapping 
iu *1116 gale : it was liarsh, strange, and deafening. The blast passed 
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over, Imt the gale itaelf freshened. The hands i^ere turned out, the 
remaining shreds of the mainsail secured, the topsails treble reefed, and 
the foresail hauled close up. At four a.m., finding the squalls increase 
in severity, and tliat the ship was drifting "bodily, at a rapid rate, towards 
the land, moreover lying nearly on her beam-ends under snug canvas, we sent 
down the top-gallant-yards and masts, scuttled all the water-butts which 
were stowed in the waist on the upper deck ; and at six A. M., finding the 
ship still drifting very fast towards the shore, the captain held a consulta- 
tion with the chief and scconrl officer and carpenter, and after due con- 
sideration of the danger of the ship’s position, being then within a few 
miles of an iron-hound coast, where, in the event of striking, destruction 
would have been inevitable, and also considering the threatening aspect of 
the woiither, it was determined to throw" overboard part of the gun-deck 
cargo. This was accordingly done without delay, to tlic extent of upAvards 
of one hundred hales of c(»ttoii and wool, in additicii to Avhich, one of the 
quarter-deck carroiindcs was launched out at the gangway. At ten a.m. 
another mainsail Avas Avith difficulty bent ; the treble-reefed topsails, Avliich 
had been loAvercd to the cap, Averc hoisted ; and at noon avc ventured to set 
the^foresail and roi'fed mainsail. At the time of throwing the cotton over- 
board, the sea was running Avhat the song-books call mountains high — 
which, by the by, is not an inappropriate, thongli hackneyed simile. Thu 
cold rain drenched ns to the .skin, and five planks of the upper deck Avere 
under water, so much was the atsscI heeled over. Solid green seas kept 
l)urBtiiig over us, in such ponderous masses, that the poor half-droAviied 
doctor (the usual name for the cook^ could not get his fire to burn in the 
caboose, so that avc Averc forced t«» make a meal off iviav pork and biscuit, 
Avhich, I'.OAveA’Or, was not so very urqialatable AAdieii Avashed doAATi Avith a 
goodly dram of arrack. 

I will leave the reader to imagine Iioav glad avc Avere to see the black 
rocky coast gradually groAving more and more indistinct. If the gale had 
not slightly inodtTated towards the afternoon, ns I liaA^c mentioned, I 
should not now in all probability he living to tell the tale. Our mess-room 
needed luit this adventure to jnit the finishing stroke to its wretchedness 
and discomfort, 'rhe platc-raeks had come doAvn, nearly all the crockery 
and glass were demolished, our chests Avere adrift (mine especially, in which 
a bottle of mango chutnec AA'as smashed, and the contents soaked into my 
stock of clean white shirts), the legs of tlic table broken, our oil-caii had 
sprung a leak, and the himp-oil Avas dripping into our jar of moist sugar; 
and for the remairuler of the voyage avc were glad to drink our tea out of 
till pots called pannikins, and eat uur dinners off pewter— no great liard- 
ship certainly, but a much humbler aa’hv of dining than Ave were accus- 
tomed to at the comuienceineiit of the voyage. 

9</i. — Although, fortunately, the gale moderated sufficiently to aUow of 
our gaining a secure offing, it soon renewed its bitterest fury; but all 
apprehensions fur our safety An-ere iioav over; wc had a fine ship, as tight 
UK ever floated, a good crcAv, and smart officers, so that Avith good sea- 
room AVC kneAv we coidd Aveather many a hard gale yet. 

The gale liad been increasing towards midnight of the 8th, and on the 
morning of the Otli avc Avere forced to heaA’c to under small canA-as. At 
half-past ten it blew Avith tenfold fury, or, as Jack says, ‘ there Avas a fresh 
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hand at the bellows.’ The squalls were even more violent than on tliat 
fearful night when we lost our new mainsail ; we therefore shortened sail 
yet more. 

13«A. — Frequent light squalls, accompanied with rain. At night two 
whirlwinds were seen, which, from their phosphorescence, appeared like 
immense revolving globes of tire. 

l^th . — While washing decks in the morning watch, I saw a tremendous 
fish under the quarter, with two liciids on its shoulders : it was broad and 
flat like a skate, and might have been ten feet long by eight feet broad. 
It was a hideous-looking creature : I was toM that the common name for 
it was the Devil-Fish. 

We now learned that avc wire bound to the Isle of France (the Mauris 
tins) for w'atcr; for, as I have before liad occasion to state, ^ye were 
obliged to scuttle all the water-bulks which were stowed on the upper 
deck, in order to case the ship of her top weight. % 

ISlh . — Crossed the line during the night. From this day until the 30th 
not a day or night passed w’ithout squalLs and heavy chilly rain, so that dry 
clothes were absolutely at a premium. 

Jnh/ \ift. — A pleasaut day. I’hc trade, and fine clear weather. 

2d — I’hc island of lloderigo w'as seen from the masthead; but from 
the prevalence of light winds and cahns, wc did not got to the Isle of 
France before Tuesday, ,[uly G. At eleven a.m. on that day we anchored 
a cable’s length outside of the Dell Duoy. 1 had no oiJportiinity of going 
on shore here, hut 1 was very much struck with the beauty of the island 
as seen from the roads : it appeared to be a succession of mountains and 
ravines, interspersed Avith fine patclics of table-land, Avhicli Avere highly 
cultiA^atcd, the light-grc(jn yelloAv of the sugar pieces and the dark hue of 
the coffee ridges presenting to the eye a phrasing iliversity of colour. 

Ith . — Crew employed hoisting in Avatcr. 

8//^. — llloAviiig fresh ; anchor dragged ; A'C,or(id out chain to one hundred 
and ten fathoms. Very severe gusts oft’ tlie land. A lady and gentleman 
left the vessel to remain in the island ; and this reminds me that I haA'^e 
entirely forgotten to take notice of our homeward - bound passengers. 
These, Avith the exception of the pair now mentioned, consisted of a veteran 
sun-hroAvned major, his young Avife, and tAV’o lovely flaxen-haired boys ; the 
widoAv of a captain, with her little girl ; and several natives in the service 
of these parties. There Avas thus in our case, as in all others, compara- 
tively fcAv returning from a land Avhich, while the licld of easy fortune to 
some, becomes the grave to thousands of the brave and beautiful of oiir 
countrymen and countrywomen. 

At nine A.M. Aveighed and loosed sails. The anchorage at the Isle of 
France is one of the Avorst knoAvn, as a proof of Avhich, T may mention that 
when we got our anchor to the boAvs, wc found that both flukes Averc gone. 
These latitudc.s are all liable to terrific hurricanes in the months of March, 
April, and May. 

From the Mauritius to the Cape of Good Hope avc had a strange medley 
of fine and bad weather, light winds and fair, followed by s<£ualls, thunder, 
lightning, and rain. The young gentlemen were constantly exercised in 
sending up and down yards and masts. 

^^fJi and 2Wi, — ^A\’e experienced an entire calm. We were then off 
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Cape Francois, on the Aiguilhas or L’Agnlhas bank. A scene now com- 
menced which, I fear, will prove too much for my powers of description. 
Piah, of all sizes were caught with hooks by hundreds; anybody who 
could procure a few fathoms of twine and a rusty old fish-hook, baited 
with the smallest possible morsel of pork, was certain of a bite. I caught 
twenty or thirty ’with very inferior tackle, whilst those who were better 
provided pulled them in as fast as they could drop their baits into the 
water. It was the most amusing sight I ever witnessed, and seemed to 
partake of the character of a fantastic dream. Every soul in the ship wa» 
a fisherman tliat day, from the captain seated on the tat&ail, w^ith his beauti- 
ful line and polished hooks, to tlie little apprentice at the jib-boom end, with 
his tangled twine (stolen from the sailmaker) and crooked pin. I did not 
know the names of any of the fish, but the sailors, as usual, found names for 
them all. There were some which, irom tlieir scaliness and peculiarity of 
form, were (Ailed Cape salmon, but in flavour they difiered entirely from 
our fish of that name ; oilicrs, with enormous heads and wide mouths, were 
called Cape cod; these were obtained of great size; one of the largest 
weighed sixty-four pounds. I'lierc were many other smaller species : all, 
without exception, proved to be excellent eating. Having now a great 
deal more fish than we could eat whilst fresh, we cut them open, and 
Bprinkling them with pepper and Salt, Imng them up in the air to dry. 
Our mess-boy had his hands full enough of work. 

A breeze springing up, wc saw Table Mountain on Friday, July 30th ; 
and after much baffling with light breezes, about the 7th of August wc 
fell in with a t(3lerably steady south-easterly wind, which is in those parts 
called the trade-wind. The soiith-cjist trade is said by the old sailors 
never to have been so steady since the East India Company resigned their 
charter as a coinineroial Ijody. AVe found it blew true enough to one 
point ; the sea was smooth, the sky cloudless, and the moonlight nights 
■were absolutely enchanting; the stars were numerous and brilliant, and 
the air bewitchingly soft and balmy. The sails being once set, and the 
yards laid sqiuirc'., we hud nothing to do but make all the ropes fast, and go 
to slecji in the night, whilst during the day we painted and beautified the 
ship both internally and externally ; indeed a\o required a little rest aft(T 
the months of rude buffetting among gales and squalls which we had lately 
experienced. 

Sleeping upon dock is called, 1 know not why, * calking and there is 
no doubt that the midshij)men arc more practised ‘calkers’ than any 
others on board. During the trades, the youngest midshipman regularly 
came on deck to keep his night-watch, staggering under the weight of his 
‘calking-irons’ — by wliieh the reader is to understand that he brought up 
five great coat. s, whether his own or his messmates he was not very particular 
about. 1 never knew such a boy for sleep, nor one who did it so systema- 
tically : he had one coat on his back, another for a pillow ; one to lay under 
him, and two to lay over him ; and thus furnished, he slept for two hours 
as comfortably as if swinging in his hammock. When there were two 
midshipmen in a watch, tliey agreed to divide the four hours between them, 
each taking two hours’ sleep, and two hours to keep awake and strike the 
bells. The officers of the respective watches, knowing that young people 
require rest, good-naturedly acquiesced in or rather winked at this pleasant 
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arrangement, which, if it had been faidifoUy carried out, would have suc- 
ceeded admirably, and given satisfaction to all parties ; but unfortunately 
nine times out of ten the lasy young vagabond, who ought to have been on 
the alert, was found in a deep slumber by the side of his wiitchmate whose 
turn it was to sleep. The call for ‘young gentlemen* was unanswered, and 
then the incensed oilicers insisted upon both walking the deck for the whole 
of the four hours — the most dreadful punishment that could well be invented 
for these sleepy-headed youngsters. I have myself fallen fast asleep whilst 
sitting on a bucketful of water before commencing to wash decks, and 
been rudely aroused by the capsizing of the bucket caused by the ship’a 
motion, and found myself sprawling in a pool of water ; and yet I waa 
always considered to be the most wakeful in the mess. 

We passed several ships whilst running up the trades, and exchanged 
numbers occasionally. 

On the morning of Sunday^ Augimt 15, at 7.40 A.M., saw the island of 
St Helena rising like a Imgc precipitous rock from the ocean. The duty 
of the ship — that is, preparing to come to an anchor — prevented the 
performance of divine seiwice. At 11.30 anchored in James Town Roads in 
nineteen fathoms with sheet-anchor. W’e found lying here the most beauti- 
ful model of a vessel that can be imagined ; she was a long, low, clipper-built 
craft, one of the slavers cajitured by our indefatigable though uselesa 
cruizers. CJaptain Courtly and others went on board, and they said she 
was quite a picture — all her belaying pins of highly-polished brass, ring- 
bolts grafted over with the greatest neatness, mahogany fife-rails, &c. ; and 
the chief cabin was furnished in a style of positive luxury. The slaves, 
with which the vessel was found to be crammed when taken, were stiU 
d(‘,taincd on board, on account of their liaving some contagious disease, 
of which they were daily perishing by scores, and which rendered it 
imjjrudent to land them. During oui short stay wc procured several 
sacks of water-cresses, which, after our long-continued salt fare, were an 
inestimable luxury ; knowing liow wholesome they were under our peculiar 
circumstances, we devoured them in enormous quantities medicinally. 

James Town has a pretty apptjarancc from tlic an(;horagc, lying as it does 
embowered in trees in a sort of valley or large ravine, with the high and 
barren rocks rising around it, the summits of which are strongly fortified 
and bristling with cannon, some of which are placed in such positions as to 
make the gazer wonder how they could have been got there. We could 
see a clump of dark trees on an eminence behind the town, rather to the 
left, which we were told was the estate of Longwood, of Napoleon 
celebrity. The island to seaward generally presents to the view a per- 
pendiculjir wall of gloomy rock of immense height. 

August 16. — At four P.M. we left St Helena, and made all sail with a 
good trade-wind for England. 

October bih . — At 11.30 P.M. saw the Start Light, and on Wednesday, 
the Cth, passed the Isle of Wight. 

lilt, — Took a pilot on board. Passed Dover. 

^th . — In the river. It being a drizzly, disagreeable moraing, Mr Smart 
determined upon giving the young gentlemen a final benefit. He ordered 
them all to come on deck and wash the poop ; but some of us having 
only come off watch at four o’clock, others having no inclination to 
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get a wet jacket, and all feeling a spirit of independence now they were in 
England, we flatly refused to obey his summons : long did he bellow do^\ii 
the main hatchway in furioiiH tones, and long did we sit and mock at his 
fruitless rage. But fear of the consequences at length made us creep up 
one by one, and then we were called up for punishment. Every one of tlie 
mutineers was mast-headed. 1 was sent to the mizen-topmast-head, and 
ordered to scnipe sundry spots of grease and tar from off the paintwork of 
the cap and masthead. I remained there four hours, and as the job which 
1 liad to do was merely uoiniiml, I passed that time most delightfully in 
watching the manoeuvres of the hundreds of vessels which constantly 
crossed the river. It was amusing, from my elevated position, to watch 
the swift little steamboats dexterously threading their way amongst the 
groups of dingy-looking coal brigs, and to see our men at work washing 
the decks, looking like so many pigmy automata. This was the first 
mast-heading 1 ever had for ])unishment, and the last also : as it was not 
for a very heinous offence, I am not Hshanied of giving it a place in this 
faithful narrative. At eight o'clock we were all ordered to come down. 
We ate our brc.akfast with a keen appetite, as was prorved by the rapid 
disappearance of several quartern loaves, with butter to match, which wo 
had purchased alongside. 

10^/<. — Passed (Iravescud during tlic night, in tow of two steam-tugs, 
and brought up off PurHect. * 

— Arrived in llhiclvAvall import-docks — was dismissed — took a 
long, last, lingering look, with a somewhat moistened eye, at the gallant 
old craft which so well had done her part, and went up by the Blackwall 
railway to London. 



THE LAW OF STORMS. 


A t one time it was a just reproach, not only to ourselves, but to our 
continental brethren, that the laws which reflate the succession of 
Atmospheric phenomena were very imperfectly known. A want of precise 
observation, imperfect instruments, and limited data, led to crude theories ^ 
And till the closing years of the last century, meteorology could not be 
said to rank among the sciences. The transition period is of very recent 
date, and were it not foreign to our present purpose, its development 
might become an interesting inquiry. In the seventeenth century we 
would find the master minds of Boyle, Torricelli, and Pascal, opening 
the portals of the temple. In the eiglitccnth a goodly phalanx, small 
in numbers, but renowned in strength, enters the shrine, overturning 
ancient speculations, and placing pneumatic chemistry upon a sure 
foundation. About the same time we find the acute astronomer, HaUey, 
watching the return of that most gorgeous meteor by which the illustrious 
Oassendi' transmitted to posterity a name, and accurately describing its 
fantastic appearance in the polar sky. A few years thereafter another 
branch is made the subject of special study, and Franklin clothes its truths 
in language modest and perspicuous. Dalton, with his unwearied obser- 
vations, profound reasonings, and deep sagacity, links the past with the 
present century; Wells comes next, following in the footsteps of the 
immortal Bacon, and giving to us and to future generations investigations 
beautiful for their simplicity jind inductive reasoning. Not to mention 
others over whose loss we mourn, nor the living — ^not to gather up a host 
of continental savants, whose very names are precious — ^not to dwell upon 
the past, but to look forward with aspirations to the future — not to seek 
an exposition of a science so extensive, nor to ramble over a field so wide, 
but to confine our attention to a special department of meteorology — let us 
approach the subject of the law of storms. 

Tliough * the wind bloweth where it listeth,' it nevertheless follows, with 
singular regularity, a prescribed course. Towards the equator, and for 
aome degrees on either side, tlie w^nd is constant — that is, always blowing 
in the same direction — between the western shores of Africa and the 
eastern coast of America. In the Pacific Ocean, however, it does not blow 
without a rival, though we find the same eastern wind blowing from 
Panama to the Philippines and Australia, and from Sumatra to the eastern 
No. 53. 1 
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i^oreB of that continent whence we started. In this wide expanse of 
waters the periodical monsoons ore fonnd. 

i These constant Winds, from the facilities which they afford to commerce, 
have been denominated irade-vnnds ; and their steady, gentle zephyrs are 
delightful. By the mariner who spreads all his canvas, and by the invalid 
who seeks a more genial clime, these breezes are equally sought for. Far 
. different in character, however, arc the Indian momoom. Signalled in the 
' sky by portentous clouds, they make their advent in -the awful grandeur of 
a tropical thunderstorm. The wind blows in gusts, the lightning flashes 
'incessantly, the thunder roars with a sound which cannot be expressed in 
. ’ any language, and rain falls in torrents. The face of nature is entirely 
changed : but when the swollen streams have subsided, the sky cleared, and 
the wind steadily set in, there is a delightful freshness around, and 
luxuriant vegetation covers tlie ground. The period of the monsoons 
draws to a close, and retires as it came, amid another display of stormy 
c gusts, rains, and lightnings. 

That these constant and periodical winds follow a fixed law, is clearly 
shown by tlieir regularity. Wliat that law is, we will bri^y endeavour to 
explain. The trade-winds owe their constancy to the united action of the 
solar rays and the earth’s rotation, as has been pointed out by Hadley. 
The heat imparted by the vertical beams of a tropical sun causes a 
constantly-ascending aerial ourrout, anS this leads to a continued flow of 
colder particles from tlie temperate regions to supply their place. But the 
increased velocity of the surface of the earth towards the equator is ill 
adapted to these molecules acquiring a corresponding speed : they arc 
nnablo, in fact, to gain this increased celerity, and in obedience to 
mechanical principles they assume a westerly motion. The north-east 
monsoon is similarl}’’ explicable, but the south-west monsoon arises from 
the want of balanco produced from the rarefaction of the air over the 
Asiatic continent when the sun i.s in northern decimation. 

Beyond the region of these winds, those which have been termed varinhlr, 
or erratic are met with ; and though their veerings seem capricious, doubt- 
less they, too, follow certain laws. Of these unsteady winds the south- 
west and the north-cast prevail during the greater portion of the year, and 
by their conflict Professor Dove of Berlin has explained the production of 
tho others. The ascending current produced by the trade-winds diverges 
at a certain height to eitlier pole, tliat in the northern hemisphere taking a 
westerly direction, and, about the 30th parallel of latitude, sinking lower in 
tho atmosphere, giving rise to our south-west winds. The north-cast wind, 
which is frequent in April and May, arises from the flow of particles south- 
ward to replace the lieatcd air over the Atlantic, caused by the approach 
of the sun to tho summer solstice. 

When these variable winds veer round the compass, it has been 
remarked by Dove that they usuaUy follow a certain course — namely, 
from E. to W. by S. in the northern hemisphere, and from E. to W. by 
N. in the southern hemisphere. Tin's is his law of rotation {Cksetz c&r 
Ihehung)^ to which, however, there are exceptions. Hence it follows that 
ill nortliern latitudes the warm wind is generally followed by a colder 
one on the western side of the compass, and the reverse on the opposite 
side ; and, as a farther consequence, that the thermometer falls while the 
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biiromctor rises, and vice versd^ daring the veerings of the wind round the 
■wind-rose. , ' 

Though these are the winds which characterise the .regions of oor globe, 
there are others which occasionally blow in certain pa^lels. To these it 
is our intention to draw particul^ attention— we refer specially to the 
hurricane and typhoon. In many respects they are similar, but the 
geographical boundaries of the typhoon arc more limited than those of the 
huiTicane. Both are revolving, progressive, and impetuous tempests ; but 
the typhoon is met with only in the Chinese seas between lat. 10^ and 
30*1 N., and from the coast of China to long. 150° E. 

Like ^coming events* wliich *cast their shadows before,* these awful 
storms are indicated by signs of strange and unwelcome appearance. The 
air is sultry, and in the lower regions deceptively calm, while in the 
horizon a bank of vapour is seen rising. 

— ^ ‘ Deep in a cloudy speck 
Compressed, the mighty tempest brooding dwells.' 

Above, the clouds scud on ; perchance a singularly-luminous spot appears in 
the zenith — the storm*s eye, or el ojo of the Spaniard ; and if at sea, there 
is a preternatural aspect in the horizon, as if a dark and lofty wall encom- 
passed the observer, and that npt far off ; there is a universal gloom, in 
which the whole of nature participates, and from which the animal creation 
shrinks. Now a deep sound is heard, and the voice of the gale exceeds 
that of the thunder ; lightnings flash ; the wind strengthens till few can 
witlistand its horizontal force ; rain falls in torrents, and at sea it is mingled 
with spray. The noble ship heaves upon the billows, lying-to or scudmng 
before the storm, and becoming umnaniigeable ; the sea is agitated peculiarly, 
like a boiling caldron, rising and falling without an onward motion. On 
land the strongest trees arc prostrated, and tlie works of human art totter 
and fall. Meanwhile the harometer has been rapidly falling ; but when the 
centre of the gale has passed, the mercury remounts the tube. The 
wind veers round the compass, and lulls itself to rest. But the duties of 
the wearied mariner are not over; the ship still labours in a heavy sea, and 
strains from the violence of the rolling ; some repair the rigging, others 
tlio tattered sails, while the carpenter perchancse works upon a broken 
rudder, or fits a jury-mast. * They tliat go down to the sea in ships, 
that do business in great waters — these sec the works of Jehovah, and his 
wonders in the deep.’ 

At the beginning of the present century, attention was drawn by Colonel 
Capper* to the gyratory phenomena of the hurricane, and about the same 
time Dovef was studying the law of rotation of variable "vrinds in temperate 
climates. The interesting investigations of our countryman do not seem 
to have impressed the minds of those who were in a position to pursue the 
inquiry. At length, after an interval of several years, the subject was taken 
lip by Mr Redfield,J in America, and has been carried down to the present 
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^Sm with praiseworthy zeal and great ability. The rotative character and 
pvogressive motion of aeveral Atlantic atorms led him to the liappy gene- 
ralisation, that tmpMts ate wkirlstdrms blmeing in a detormined 
<lfrecftbn, and advaatchg along a curved aana from dte equator to the pole. 
While Mr lledtield was thus pursuing this interesting investigation, our 
oountrymui, Lieutenant-Colonel Keid, was similarly occupied. A destructive 
hurricane which traversed the western Atlantic in 1831 led him to direct his 
attention to these awful \'UiitationB, and since then he has been accumulating 
fiicts in support of theory. Before noticing, however, the excellent treatise 
which Colonel Beid lias recently published, let ns glance at the labours of 
his predecessor and coadjutor : — 

A West Indian hurricane which blew at St Thomas on the 12th of 
August 1830, at midnight, and after sweeping along tlie coast of Florida 
died away to the south of Newfoundhind, afforded Mr Kudiield interesting 
materials for a valuable memoir, ^ On tlie Prevailing Storms of the Atlantic 
Coast of the North American States.' Tliis hurricane, and one which 
followed it on the 22d, were very remarkable tempests. The fonner blew 
to tlie north-west of San Domuigo on the 13th, reached the Bahamas on 
the following day, and the coast of Florida on the 15th. There its track 
made a sliarp turn, and assuming a nortli-easterly direction, the hurriciane 
passed Charleston in South Carolina, and blew to the south of New York 
on the 17th. AVith accelerated speed it reached Nova Scotia upon tlie 
18th, and was south of St Pierre on the following day. With a projection 
before us, wc have measured its path oMir a space of 3000 miles. Along 
this track it moved at the rate of about 500 miles per diem, enduring 
violently for twelve hours, and in a milder degree for a longer period, at 
the different places over which it passed. The hurricane of the 22d mo\ cd 
within the track of the one Just described. It appeared to the north of 
Tm*k's island, and passed north-east of the great Bahama bank on the 
23d, between which day and the 24th it curved in a north-easterly 
direction, and on the 2Gth it blew south of Halifax, and east of New 
York. 

In the same month of the following year another hurricane, more awful 
in its devastations than either of tliosc mentioned, blew in the same sens — 
furnishing Mr Kedlield with elements for a second memoir and chart. 
This hurricane, which began in the Barbadoos on the 10th, transforming 
Jtliat ihland into a desert, passed to America, destroying property valued at 
half a million, and causing the death of 5000 individuals. In the Bar- 
badoes no fewer than 1477 persons perished within seven hours! It 
Advanced to ^t Vincent at the rate of ten nautical miles per hour, preceded 
by a cloud in the noith of singularly threatening aspect and olive green 
colour. At that island serious injuries were sustained, and many trees at 
the northern extremity of an extensive forest were IcUledf apparently by 
jelectrieity, without being blown down. It crossed over Cuba on the 14th, 
and reached New Orleans on the Itith, having moved over 2300 miles, at 
the rate of 383 miles daily. 

fck) graphic is the description of this remarkable tempest from a Bridge- 
town paper, that we do not hesitate to place it before oar readers.* At 

* Colonel Acid— Attempt to Develop the Law of Storms, 1838. * 
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the Barbadoes, * after midnight the continued fiaahing of the lightning was 
awfully grand, and a gale blew fiercely from the north and noith-ehst ; but 
at one A. M. on the 11th of August, the teinpestnons rage of the wind 
increased ; tho storm, which at one time blew from the north-east, suddenly 
shifted from that quarter, and burst from the north-west and intermediate 
points. The upper regions were firom this time illuminated by incessant 
lightning, but the quivering sheet of blaze was surpassed in brilliancy by 
tlic darts of the electric firo which were exploded in every direction. A 
little after two, the astounding roar of tho hurricane which rushed from 
the north-west cannot be described by language. About three, the wind 
o(‘casionally abated, but httcr\cning gusts proceeded from tho south-west, 
tlie west, and west- north-west, with accumulated fury. 

The lightning also having ceased for a few moments only at a time, 
the blackness in which the town was enveloped was inexpressibly awful.* 
Fiery meteors were presently seen falling from the heavens — one in par- 
tiouhir, of a globular form, and a deep-red hue, was observed by the writer 
to descend perpendicularly from a vast height. It evidently fell by its 
specific gravity, and was not shot or propelled by any extraneous force. 
On approaching tlie cartli with acreh^rated motion, it assumed a dazzling 
whiteness and an elongated form, and dashing to the ground, it splashed 
around in the same manner as molted metal would have done, and was 
instantly extinct. A few minutes after the appearance of this phenomenon, 
tho deafening noise of the wind sank to a distant roar, and the lightning, 
which from midnight had flabhod and darted forkodly with few and but 
momentary intermibsions, now, for a space of nearly half a minute, played 
frightfully between the clouds and the earth. Tlie vast body of vapour 
appeared to touch the houses, and issued downwards flaming blazes, which 
were nimbly returned from the earth upward. 

The moment after this suigular alternation of lightning, the hurricane 
again burst from the western points with violence prodigious beyond 
dcs(Tiption, hurling before it thousands of missiles, the fragments of every 
uiibhellercd structure of hiinian art. The strongest liouses A\ere caused to- 
vibrate to their foundations, and the surface of the very earth trembled ah 
tlu‘ destroyer raged over it. No thimder was at any time distinctly heard. 
The horrible roar and yelling of the wind ; the noise of the ocean, whose 
frightful waves threatened the town with the destruction of all that tho 
other elements might spare ; the clattering of tiles ; the falling of roofs and 
walls; and the combination of a thousand other sounds, formed a hideous 
and appalling din. No adequate idea of the sensations which then dis- 
tracted and confounded tho faculties can properly be conveyed to those 
who were distant from the scene of terror. 

* After live o'clock the storm, now and then for a few moments abating, 
made clearly audible tho falling of tiles and building materials wliicli by 
tlie last gust had probably been carried to a lofty height. As soon as dawif 
rendered outward objects visible, the writer proceeded to the wharf. The 
rain was driven with such force as to injure the skin. The prospect was 
majestic beyond description. The gigantic waves rolling onwards seemed 
as if they woifid defy ^ obstruction ; yet as they broke over, the careenage- 
they seemed to l>e lost, the surface of it being entirely covered with fioating 
wrecks of every description. It was an undulating body of lumber — 
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ahiiigles, stayeA, barrels, trusses of hay, and every kind of mcrchaitdisc of 
a buoyant nature. Two vessels only were afloat within the pier, but num- 
bers could be seen which had been capsized, or thrown on their beam-ends 
in shallow water. On reaching the summit of the cathedral tower, a grand 
but distrensing picture of ruin presented itself around. The whole face of 
the country was laid waste— no sigub of vegetation were apparent except 
here and there small patches of a sickly green. The surface qf the ground 
appeared as if fire liad run through the l^d, scorching and burning up the 
productions of the earth. The few remaining trees, stripped of the boughs 
and foliage, wore a cold and wintry aspect, and the numerous scats in the 
environs of Bridgetown, formerly concealed amid thick groves, were now 
exposed and in ruins.* 

Reluming to the labours of Mr Redflcld, we now And him deducing from 
a number of observations the grand phenomena of these rotary winds, and 
establishing the principal directions of the hurricaiicj^ In another paperf 
he furnishes practical rules to the seaman, notices the peculiarity of 
rotation and progression in the southerh liemispherc, and gives projections 
of several tempests anterior to 18.16. 

We new arrive at the time when Colonel Reid published his first worly 
on the ‘ Law of Storms,’ but upon it wo will not dwell. Wc may venture; 
however, to sketch an outline of the volume. After some prelimiiuiry 
matter he deseribes in his fifth chapter three hurricanes of 1837, and gives 
charts of their course. The first of these is the Barbadoes storm of July 
26th, which blew in tlu* (iulf of Florida on tlic 30th, and assuming a north- 
easterly direction, passed over the eastern coast of the United States; 
the second is the Antigua 1em})est of the 31st of the same month; and 
the third, tliat of the 12th of Viigust. In the sixth and seventh chapters 
lie describes the storms of southern latitudes, and the ('binese typhoons. 
L) the eighth he gives an interesting account of the rotary gale of the 3d of 
October 1780, and of ‘ the great hurricane’ of the 10th of the same month. 
The former of these crossed .lamaica and Cuba, and died away to the 
south of Newfoundland. The other began upon the night of the 10th at 
tho Barbadoes, where it raged with exceeding fury. It is calculated that 
upwards of 4000 persons perished bj thi^ stonn, and that property 
worth considerably above a milium was destroyed. Three British ships 
of war, liaving a complement of 376 guns, ^\ere wrecked. Leaving the 
Barbadoes, this hurricane cliicfly afiected St Lucia, St Vincent, and 
Martinique; while Antigua on tho north, and Grenada on the south of 
its track, fblt it but slightly. Having passed over Haiti, the storm 
become northerly at Turk’s Island, and bent to tho north-east, blowing 
soinewliat out of the ordinary region of 'West Indian liurricanefe- Tho 
concluding diopters contain valuable information of a miscellaneous cha- 
racter, with the practical application of the law of rotation to the purposes 
of navigation. 

At the time when Colonel Reid communicated the results of his early 
labours in tliis new field of investigation, he saw the importance of tracing 
the tracks of temi>ests in the Indian t^cean, and suggested to tho Court of 
DirectoiTB of the East India Company that stqis sliould be taken to aocom- 

* Blunt’s Ooast Filot, twelfth edition. f United States ^avigatiou Mas;& ’.pc. 
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plish this object. Instructioos were accordingly transmitted to our pos- 
sessions in the East ; and Mr Piddington of Calcutta entered upon the task 
of collating the logs and projecting the hurricanes, the records of which 
were transmitted to him ; and no one can over-estimate tlie value of the 
Horn* Book which he has since then published. It is with pleasure we 
find that this valuable work lias recently been translated into the French 
language by M. Bousquet of the Mauritius.* Having mentioned the work 
of Mr Piddington, it behoves us also to refer to the labours of Mr Thom,f 
in the same quarter of our globe ; but of them more hereafter. 

Having thus rapidly noticed the labours of meteorologists in this inte- 
resting inquiry, we beg to call the reader’s attention to the second and 
most recent work of Colonel llcld.:^ And in passing its chapters indivl- 
duaUy in review, wo feel that we address the landsman disadvantageously. 
The practical clmracter of the volume in its application to navigation has 
led the author to use technicalities which may spmotimes puzzle those 
who are not familiar with seafarhig terms, in this, however, the benefit 
more than compensates for tlio evii, as he speaks home to the mariner in 
his own language, and the frequent appeal to the log-book of the ship has 
somewhat required a rigid adherence to the sententious and often terse 
expressions of the original. 

The first and second cluipters embody the principles of revolving 
gales, and tlie attending barometric oscillations. In both hemispheres 
these devastating tempests arc cluiracterised by a double motion, and in the 
early stage of their passage over a particular spot by a falling barometer. 
They arc vast whirlwinds advaueiiig towards the poles obliquely, but 
blowing in opposite directions Ui the two hemispheres, though following 
a detenninate course in eacli. Beginning to 1)1ow about the 15th degree of 
northern latitude, the tropical Imiricano advances along an axis directed 
to the north-west, till it approadies tlu* 25th or 30th parallel, it then 
changes its direction to the north-east, slackening its speed while making 
the detour, and moving on obliquely, it is lust about the 55th degree of 
latitude. Looking at projections of these hurricanes in the Western 
Atlantic, the eye observes a striking resemblance to the parabolic 
curve, its focus being near the Bennuflas. A remarkable exception to 
this, the ordinary course of the West Indian hurricane, took place in 
1847. Upon the lOtli of October a rotary gale was encountered in lat. 
12° N., and long. 54° W., about a degree north of Tobago, and eight 
to the east of that island. It crossed Tobago on the night of the 
11th — 12th, passed on to Margarita in lat. IP, and advancing to Venezuela 
and La Guyra, was lost § Similar instances have been met with among 
the typhoons of C]!hina; hut in no case has the whirlstorm crossed the 
equator. is not probable,’ says (Jolonel Beid, ^ tliat storms would 
continue to move on towards the equator and pass it ; they would either 
subside, or change their direction. We cannot conceive a rotary stonn 

Loifl dee Tempetes, ou (luide du Navigatcur. 

f Nature and ODorse of Storms in the Indian Ocean. 8yo. 

X The Progross of the Development of the Law of Storms, and of VsTiublc Winds, 
London: ltk9. 

§ Progresa of the Development of the Law of Storms, p. 172. 
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to ]|p88B the equator ^thout aubsiding, since the mode of revolution would 
be reversed.’ 

Tuniing now to the Indian Ocean in southern parallels, we ibd the 
analogy preserved, but the direction of the wind reversed. Blowing as 
before frw the east, the hurricane advances at first to the south-west, and 
if followed through its progressive path, it will be found recurving and 
moving towards the south pole obliquely by the south-east. As the West 
Indies was found to he the focus of northern hurricanes, so in the southern 
hemisphere the focus of the storm is met with about the Mauritius and 
Hodriguez Idands to the east of Madagascar. This is well sliovm in the 
work of Thom already alluded to, and in the projections of rotary gales in 
the Physical Atlas. 

The rate at whidb hurricanes move along this parabolic curve is yariable. 
The same storm even acquires different velocities. The motion is a com- 
pound one, and its speed is the mean velocity of progression and rotation. 
Mr Piddington calculates the progressive movement at from three to thirty- 
nine miles an hour in the Bay of Bengal, and from seven to twenty-four 
miles in the China Seas. The first hurricane of August 1830 in the 
West Indies advanced at the rate of 500 miles per diem ; the Barbadoes 
atom of 1831 moved over 2300 miles at the rate of 383 miles daily ; the 
Hodriguez hurricane of 1S43, so well described by Mr Thom, progressed 
at the rate of about 220 miles near the equator, and only 50 miles as it 
approached tlie tropic of (!!aprictirn ; the Malabar storm of April 1847 
advanced at the rate of about 13 miles an liour, slackening to 0 miles in 
the same time; and to furnish another illustration, the tempest of November 
28, 1838, dcHcribcd by Mr Milne, passed over our own country at the rate 
of about 20 miles an liour. 

It must not be overlooked that the rate of progression of a hurricane is 
by no means the actual velocity of the wind. Although it may be traversing 
the globe at ten miles an hour, the wind, meaiiwliile, is sweeping round at 
from fifty to a hundred miles in the same time. Just in proportion to this 
rotary velocity will bo the force or horizontal pressure of the wind ; and 
this will be greatest when the direction of the wind in the whirl coincides 
with the axis of progression, and feeblest at tlic opposite quarter. 

Having thus noticed the onward motion of the hurricane, let us consider 
its rotary movements. Wc Irnvc described the storm as a great whirl- 
wind, revolving by lixed laws. In the northern hemisphere the direction 
of the wind is from cast-by-north to west, and from west-by-sonth to 
east, or contrary to the movement of a ■watcli-liandle — tjic reverse of what 
takes place south of the. equator. In the southern hemisphere the rotatioit 
is from east-by- south to west, and from west-by-north to east. This ia 
A great principle to be home in mind in tracing tlie path of a rotary gale. 

As a consequence of this law of rotation, we find tliat in the northern 
hemisphere, with the needle pointing to the pole, the wind is cast ; that it 
blows from the north at the western carding point, from the west At the 
south, and from the south at the east— the same order being preserve^ 
through the intermediate points of the compass. In the southern liAmi- 
sphere the resembknce'is found, but inverted. Tlius the wind is in 
tlie north, south in the west, east in tlie south, and north in the east. The 
:^rection of the wind, supposing the whirl to be circular, is thus eight 
! a 
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points, or 90 degrees, from tii6 points of the mariner’s compass. Tliis will^ 
be better undei*stood by referring to tlie following diagram : — 




Were the hurricane stationary, or could one keep aliead of its progres- 
sion, the wind would always blow from tlic same point of the compass, 
and the direction at any place would depend upon tlie bearing of that 
locality to the centre or vortex of the whirlwind. The onward motion, 
however, leads to those veerings of the wind v/hich, with a falling baro- 
meter, characterise the hurricane. We find this noticed by Sir Gilbert 
Blane* In the Barbadoes storm of 1780. * A ship,’ says he, ‘that arrived ' 
at Barbadoes six days after, had* a gale of wind about the time of the 
hurricane, which was not particukrly violent, aiul was renuirkable only 
for this — that the wdnd blew from all round the compass; a circumstance 
which distinguishes tlie ImrricaiiC from all other gales within the tropics.’ 

To illustrate this veering of the wind, h’t us adopt tlie example given by 
(*olonel Kcid of a hurricane approaching the Barbadoes. Suppose the 
axis of the tempest, crossing that island from the eastward. At first the 
approach of the storm will be indicated by north-easterly winds, gradually 
blowing due east ; as the centre of the storm passes, the wind will blow 
apparently from all directions in a brief space of time ; but soon it will set 
in from the south, going off at south-by-west. The dingi*am on the follow- 
ing page will illustrate what we have said, and also the veerings of the 
wind to the south of the equator, to be immediately referred to. 

From this it follows, that dujring the first or westeni course of the W'est- 
Indian hurricane, the direction of the wind at the heghming of the storm is 
from a northern point, and during the latter portion of the storm from a 
aoulhem quarter of the compass •, and that, in the second stage, or eastern 
course of the same gale, the hurricane sets in with a southern wind, veermg 
to west on the line of the storm’s centre. Upon either side of the central 
path of the huiricane the veerings will be differmit, as is easily understood 
by keeping in’ mind that the wind is blowing in a whirl. A rotary storm, 
on approaching our island, will give to those on the right liand of the axis 
of progression S.E., S., and B.W. winds ; while on the opposite side of it$, 
track the veering will be from N.E., N., and N.W. Let us take another 
illustration, and wjth the view of exhibiting the coimter-movcments of the 
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CD C|^>08ite sides of the ecpiator, let us suppose the hurricane 
^f^Pj^voAohing Mauritras, having passed over Rodriguez Island, 800 
' flOkSes to the eastward {pide diagram No. 2). ^ At the commencement of the 

gale the wind will set 




in from the south, 
veering by the east 
to north, at which 
point it passes off. 

The gyral axis of 
the hurricane, or its 
axis of revolution, is 
supposed by Mr Red- 
held to be inclined 


\^' O"’ — " ' f/ forwards in the direc- 



tion of its motion, the 
lower part being re- 
tanled by the resist- 
ance of the surface 
of the earth; and the 


lulls and gusts which 
alternate in the vor- 




tex of the storm, he 
cf)nsiders may arise 
from an oscillation 
of this rotative axis. 
The dilatation of the 
whirl, in its progress 
towards the pole, is 
another interesting 
feature to which we 
would allude. This 


has been beautifully 

displayed in Colonel Reid’s projection of the Rermnda hurricane of the 
12th September 1889. At first its diameter was not more tfian 5°, hnt 
when it resAihed liennuda, it had expanded to about 8°, and when met 
with in the 5()th parallel of latitiule, its dilatation exceeded 18®, including 
within the whirlwind tlie whole of Newfoundland and part of Labrador. 
Six hundred miles is considered by ^’hoin as the largest diameter of a 
hurricane in the northern part of the Indian Ocean. That of the most 
violent part of the Malabar storm of April 1847 was not more tlmn 200 
miles, while the breadth of the entire whirl was nearly 1500 miles. 

We have spoken of the luimcane as moving in circlcJi for the sake ot 
expediency: the cycloidal figure, however, would be more correct, the 
degree of curvature depending upon the rate of progression. This will be 
better understood by the diagram on the following page, which represents 
not only tl»e gyrations and the progression of the gale, but the contrary 
movements of these storms in opposite hemispheres. 

Ill explanation of the barometric oscillations accompanying these winds, 
^Colonel Reid adopts the theory of Redfield, which is a.s satis^factory as it is 
simple. We have already mentioned that the mercury falls till the centre 
10 
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of the hurricane has passed. It is also observed to desoead cm idtliec 
of the c^tral path of the storm in proportion to the distance of the place 
from the ax4 of .progression. Should the 
ship steer with the a^is of the storm, and 
at the same rate, the barometer will remain 
stationary throughouit ; and the descent of 
the mercury at any time will depend upon 
the actual fall attending the passage of the 
vortei, and the progress the ship has made 
in relation to the centre of the Imrricane. 

To adopt a familiar illustration in expla- 
nation of the fall of the mercury, let a 
glass vessel be filled with water, and this 
fluid put into rapid revolution ; the liquid 
will represent the atmosphere, and .the 
motion communicated to it the whirlstonn. 

Observe the change which has taken place 
in the level of tlie water, and watch the 
effect of sliding the tumbler along a line 
which may represent the track of the gale. 

Gradually the surface of the liquid has 
become depressed, and this is greatest in 
the centre. Bo with the atmosphere in the 
hurricane. Its pressure upon the earth 
lessens, till the minimum is reached in the 
vortex of the stonn, and tiie mercury in 
the tube, ^liich is the (‘cjiiipoise of ’a simikr 
column of air, falls in proportion. But 
when the centre of the gale lias passed, 
the mercury remounts in the tube, be- 
cause a greater quantity of air presses upon its surface. The depression 
of the mercury is thus owing, as Mr Kedfield describes it, ‘to the 
centrifugal tendency or action which pertains to all revolving or rotary 
movements, and which must operate with great energy and effect upon so 
extensive a mass of atmosphere as that which constitutes a storm.* In 
performing this simple experiment, Mr Kedfield points out the advantage 
of producing the rotation of the water by passing the propelling rod round 
the exterior of the fluid in contact with the side of the vessel, seeing that 
l^e impulse given by external force is thus more analogous to that^which 
influences the movements of the hurricane. Instead of a deep and rapid 
vortex, like that produced by tlic water leaving the vessel by a hole in the 
bottom, or by the ixintral application of the forcej we shall have a concave 
depression of the liquid of great regularity. As water is more dense than 
air, all allowance must be made for an imperfect analogy. 

To what limit upwards the rotary movement is conveyed we can only 
conjecture, but doubtless it depends upon the violence of the gale. Another 
influence of the depression of the higher strata of our atmosphere Caused 
by the gyrations of the wind must not be forgotten. Colder portiona of 
the air are brought in contact with the warmer and more humid strata, 
and precipitation of the invisible moisture takes place. Hence «ise thbse 
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Mam m&ssed of clouds imd tli^ torrents of rain which arcon^panj the 
hurricane. ^ ^ 

Jfurricatios blow witli greatest regularity over the sea, for upon land the 
physical features of the country modify the direction and * force of 
storm ; and it has liecn remarked, that though the fury of tlie tempest may 
prove ainguiatly disastnnis upon the ocean, an unusual thll of the baro- 
meter may at times be the only inland indication of its proximity and 
passage. The ploiids are borne along, however, and the countiy is deluged 
with rain. ‘ 

Certain seasons *]iavo l>ecii observed to be more peculiarly liable to their 
development. Tlius in the AVest Indies the month of August funiislies 
the most copious records of these visitations, and there the hurricane 
season may be considered to be from that month to Octo1>er inclusive. 
* FVom a list of forty-seven hurricanes wliieh liave Ixjen experienced in the 
Caribbean Sea and among the West Indian islands, down to August 1848, 
wo find that one ocoun’cd in the month of June, four in tiuly, eighteen in 
August, twelve in September, and twelve in October.** In the Indian 
Ocean, on the other hand, they are most frequent from December to April. 

Colonel KcuVs third chapter is perhaps less interesting to the landsman, 
but it is of great practical utility. It is entitled, ‘On heaving-to, and on 
sailing from a gale’s centre.’ AVc have already drawn attention to the 
frntt that, supposing the whirls to be circular, the direction of the wind i.s 
eight points from the points of the compass. Hence the bearing of a ship 
to the centre of the gale nun' be approximately ascertaiiied, though its 
distance from the axis cannot he determined. Jf the barometer is iklliug 
and the wind veering, it may be concluded that the hurricane IsHpproaeh- 
ing; but if the mercury is rising, even though tlie wind should blow 
briskly, the centre of the storm is receding. In the vortex the wind veers 
rapidly, and the danger of being taken aback is imminent. It is conse- 
quently of the highest moment tliat, with the assurance a rotary gale is 
approaching, the seaman should know how to steer away from the centre of 
the gale, (’olonol Ueid has clearly illustrated this important part of iiis 
subject, and loft little to be desired in the way of improvement. 

As the sides of a ship have received particular names, so it is well to 
dehno the sides of a gynitory stonn. Standing at the helm, and looking 
forward, the right-hand side of the vessel is tenned the starboard side, and 
the opposite one is called the larboard or poit side ; and the dii*ection in 
which she is moving, if obliquely, has been tenned tlie starboard and poij 
tack respectively. Suppose now the ship to be advancing in the axis of tlie 
storm, that portion to the right is called the right-hand semicircle; and the 
otlier to the left, the left-hand seniicirile. Practically, it lias been found 
better tliat the ship should be kept up to the wind tliaii that she should 
£U1 off from it. This is gained when the wind blows aft or by tJie stem in 
a revolving storm, and the danger is thereby avoided of getting stem-way 
when the vessel is lying-to and the wind turning by the prow. To qnote 
the words off Colonel Kcld If it be desired to lay a ship to in a revolv- 

storm, so tliat she shall wme vp to the wind, instead oi fidling off from 

^ Dr D. P. Thomson's Introduction to Metcorolog}', ]>. 411. 8vo; 184d. 
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it, the tiile will be, when in the right-hand semicircle, to liefive-tciiipon thO 
sfetrboard tack ; and when in th^ left>hand semicircle, to heave-to upon tho 
jxni tack in both hemispheres.’ By observing the direction of the veerhig, 
and keeping in mind the principles laid down, it will seldom be difficult tQ 
determine in which semicircle the ship may be, and consoquently the tack 
to dioose. There can be little difficulty cxperioiicod, however, if th^ 
general rule bo J)ome in mind, to bring the sliip up to the wind on the 
starboard tack north of the ^uator, and on the port tack south of tho line. 
By these movements the ship will gradually sail away from the storm’s 
centre. Colonel lleid points out the greater danger whuli exists in steering 
in the quadrant in the advance of the centre of tho storm’s track, and he 
reminds the seaman that not only the direction of the wind, but that of 
the waves, and, we would add, the position of tho land if near a lee-shore, 
must enter into the calculation of the best course to be taken in these 
revolving storms. This leads to the fourth chH}>tcr — ‘ On the direction of 
the swell raised by storms.’ 

Drop a pebble in the water, and watch the ripple. It was an amusement 
in our youth, and we do not enjoy it tho less now. Analogous to this would 
be riic 8>\ell raised by the storm, if the for< e was equally applied on every 
side at the same tiiife. The sea, however, is deeply agitated in the direc- 
tion of the wind, and its undulations roll on to an extraoi'diiiary distance. 
The wind veers and 
the swell advam^B as 
n tangent to the whirl- 
wind ; but this is not 
tlie same sciies of un- 
diiUtions as the last, 
which are hastening 
to a neighbouring 
si lore, or to break 
over an adjoining 
reef. It veers again, 
and a third series of 
undulations is propa- 
gated. Thus the wind 
( hanges and the 
Imrricane progresses, 
producing a succes- 
sion of undulations 
Jill moving on in the 
direction of their 
primitive impulse. 

But wliat IS tho consequence ? — cross seas and dreadful waves. In the 
preceding diagram, which represents a rotary gale setting in to the south- 
west of Ireland, two series of undidations are represented, one rolling 
on to the Bay of Biscay, and the other to the coa^t of England ; the cross 
sea is indicated by the cross linos. 

Tlic waves of the Barhadoes hurricane of 1831 were propagated to tlio 
southern shores of the Bermudas, altliough the gah' itself was not expe- 
rivnieed there. iSo in tj^c Bay of Bengal a rotary tempest, thougli not 
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ftH St Cl^lOD, has been indicated at Trincomalee by a heavy swell roUih^ 
is firam the north-east. The same storm would propagate a swell in the 
chrection of Madras before the wind rounded to TVincomalee. Hiis 
occurred in the MazuHpitam hurricane of May 1843. The Orpkem was 
then lying at Ennore, to the north of Madras, when there were brisk 
winds from the land, and a heavy sea at the same time setting in from the 
eastward. The swell may be met with in the track of the hurricane some 
days before the storm sets in, as is well illustrated by Colonel Reid in the 
following narrative, and it will be most violent in that direction : — 

‘I was in Bermuda,^ says Colonel Reid, ‘when the hurricane of 1839 
occurred, and distinctly heard the sea breaking loudly against the south 
^ores on the morning of the 9th Beptember, full three days before the 
storm reached the islands, as recorded in tables of tlie state of the 
weather kept at the Central Signal Station. At that time the hurricane 
was still within the tropic, and distant 10 degrees of latitude. As the 
storm approached, the swell increased, breaking against the southern 
shores with louder roar and great grandeur, until the evening of the 
12th September, when the wliirlwiiid storm reaching the Bermudas 
set in there. 'When the storm had passed the Bermudas, the southern 
shore became calm, and the northern rt'ofb, in th'^if turn, presented a 
white line of surge, cau<-ed by the undulations rolled back from the 
storm in its progress towards No\a Scotia and Newfoundland. The 
breaking of the sea ag.iinsl Benniula was heard, lliough not recorded 
ill the register, on the e\eniiig of llie Rtli.* AVhile this swell was being 
propagated in the track of the liiirricane, the sea was rolling on towards 
the north-eastern shores of Haiti .uid (hba. The water of the ocean seemed 
muddy around the Bermuda islands a day helore the arrival of this tem- 
pest, a circumstance which a])i>ear6 to have been caused by undulations 
affecting the bottom of the sea. It lias been observed that near tho 
centre of the rotary gale the wind ^ee^s faster than the wa\es change 
their direction ; but on the outer cii k uit of the storm the change in the 
wind is preceded by that of the swell. 

Mr Milne * and Colonel Keidf ha^e pointed out how a storm-wave may 
accompany the gale in its course, moving onward like a tid;il wave, and 
producing temporary oceanic currents. The (‘le\alioii of this wave will 
depend upon the diminished atmospheric pressure, and the impulse of the 
liurricaue modified by the rotation of the wind. 1’lie clTed produced by 
such a current will be an ele^alion of the tide; and should a spring-tide 
be then dewing, to cause inundations of flat lauds Mr Milne has shown 
how tan Atlantic terape^'t produced umisiiaJly high tides in the British 
islands at the close of November 1838. At Plymouth the piers were 
covered by the sea ; at Bw^ansca the tide rose seven feet two inches above 
its proper level ; Newry, to the north of Dublin, was flooded by tho 
highest tide remembered ; and in Scotland the wave rolled on to the Orkneys, 
rising above the quays. In the Bay of Bengal most destructive inunc- 
tions have followed rotary storms. The Coringa hurricane of November 
1839 affords a painful example. That storm, which Colonel Reid has 

^ * Edinburgh Royal Society Trausiictious, Mil. xi%. p. 4110. 

■f* The Law of Stomis, second edition ; Progress of tlu ]>c\e1opniont of the 
of Storms, clup. vi. p 
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described in ^ sixth chapter, blew on the 12th over the Andaman islands^ 
and reached Coringa on the 16th, where it set in with north-e^erlj 
winds, veering to east, and passing off to the southward. A loss of 
more than 20,000 lives has been recorded. * There is nothing to be 
seen/ says an observer, * in every direction but dead bodies and drowned 
cattle. Sixty native vessels wliich were in the roads laden with paddy 
have disappeared, and it is not known what is become of them. All over 
the country was nothing but like the sea. You can have an idea of it 
when 1 tell you that 1 can see from my house a Choolia sloop lying quite 
near to the white pagoda of Onagalo, which is four or five miles from 
Coringa in the interior of the land.' The swell produced rolled on to 
Calcutta, producing dangerous cross-seas at the head of the bay. , 

In the fifth chapter Colonel Reid illustrates ^simultaneous storms on 
opposite sides of the equator ' by two remarkable storms of 1843, described 
at considerable length by Mr Piddington. By a singular coincidence, both 
were raging on tlic same meridian^ at the same lime, and within 5 degrees 
of the equator. The northern gale has been termed the Fazz/uXbarryU 
They exhibited in an interesting manner the westerly direction of 
the wind in rotary gales on the aspect next the equator. By their 
united influence a strong westerly gale blew between the storms, as was 
experienced by the Fyzal Carreem on crossing the equator on the 29th 
of November. The Imric seems to have been in the very centre of the 
northern hurricane on the morning of tlic 2(1 December, for then there was 
a lull, though ' the weather looked dismal, witli continued flashings of vivid 
lightning and loud peals of thunder ' — the wind had been blowing from 
the west. This interval of repose was fortunately turned to good account 
in preparing for the approaching tempest ; and scarcely was the canvas 
secured when tlic storm again burst upon them from the south and south- 
west ; the barometer falling to 29*25 inches. The words of the commander 
of this ship are interesting — ‘ It is iinpobsiblc for me to describe the sea 
that we had to contend with. It had been blowing a gale, and no ordinary 
one, from N.N.E. round to the S.S.W. for the last three days ; and every 
way we looked a mountain of water appeared coming towards us. Shortly 
after noon on the 2d the barometer started up to 29*80, but the gale con- 
tinued without any abatement till midnight.’ The FidUe Rozachy (kiptain 
Bundle, which crossed the equator on tlm 20tli of November on a southern 
track, met with long southerly swell just perceptible ’ on the 21st; and 
on the evening of that day there were precursors of a storm. The stars 
shone sickly with unusual scintillations, and there was lightning of a 
peculiar cliaractcr in the ofiing — lightning which gradually illuminated the 
western horizon with a sudden dark-red glare, flickering for a few moments, 
and gradually disappearing. 

So grapliic is the description of the phenomena by Captain Bundle, tliat 
we willingly extract the following from the log : — Upon the 23d the baro- 
meter was * considerably fallen, with an exceedingly long swell from the 
southward, and at 7 a high N.N.W. sea meeting the southern swell, created 
an exceedingly turbulent sea. In the squalls the sea has a strange appear- 
ance, the two seas dashing theur crests against each other, shoot up to a 
surprising height, and beuig caught by tlie west wind, it is drivm in dense 
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fioam as high m our tops. The whole horuson has the appearance of 
ponderous breakers. 

«*At 8, barometer still fiiUmg. lids tlierc been a gale? Much elec- 
tridty by tiie appearance of the clouds ; current dfty-niiie miles by 
£. i £. p. Mk-* Breeze decreasing to 1 } knots, 'winds west to south, and at 
times calm. Making preparations for bad weather, appearances being 
suspicious. Midnight, squally, rain, and calms ; dark, dismal appearances 
all, round, and increasing southerly swell. 

* Ndveniber 24th, — Dark and gloomy winds variable from S.E. to S.W., 

noon lat. 5*^ 32' 8., long. 84^ 40 E. Barometer 5 A.si. 29*57 ; at 9, 29*63 ; 
at noon, '20*64. 1 do not like this gloomy weather : with wind lulling and 

then coming on again with a warning noise, there either has been or will be 
bad weatlier. At 4 calm; at .5 severe squalls from 8.S.W.; tremendous 
high sea from the southward ; ship rolling dreadfully at intervals. Baro- 
meter at 8 P.M. 29*63. 

‘ 2!>tk, — A.M. Wind south, veering to the R.W. and vice versd ; strong 
gusts from S. to S. W. with a high cross'sea, occasioned by a short nortlicrly 
sea meeting the long soutli swell. Noon, strong gale at intervals, but 
decreases as the wind hauls to H.W., increasing to southward. Ship under 
close-reefed main- topsail and foresail ; lat. 5° 42' S., long. 85*^ 3 E., standing 
to the E.S.E. Barometer at 6 a.m. 29*64, at noon 29*63. ♦ 

* p M, — Strong gales S.W. by S., mostly from S.W., attended with 
violent squalls. The rain water exceedingly cold, the sea water very worm, 
much more so than usual. Mountainous sea from the southward. Dofty 
scud above the lower strata of clouds flying quickly to the soiUhwftrd at 7, 
breaks iu the clouds, stars visible, but very dull. Barometer at 10, 29*61. 
Midnight, wind in severe gusts succeeded by lulls of a very few minutes' 
duration. (Mouds, low stratus not perhaps at 300 yards’ height, flying 
l)efore the wind ; breaks at times in the clouds, stars visible, with lofty 
scud flying with inconceivable rapidity to the soHtfiwarrf. 

‘ 26/i. — A.M. lAiid-to under close-reefed main- topsail. Wind S. to S. W. ; 
squalls with rain ; exceedingly turbiiloiit sea ; noon lat. 5° 30' 8., long. 86^ 
23' K.; barometer 6 A.M. 29*62; at noon, 29 •6,3. p.m. — F resh gale with 
furious squalls, arid rain as cold h.'v ice ; edging away to E.S.K. and S.E. 
by E. under two close-reefed topsails; wind 8.W., and at intervals W.8.W. 
and W. At 8, ropes and gear on deck brilliantly spangled by small 
luminous sparks from the sea, which, when examined, appeared to be 
fragments of mednsiP. Again visible to the W.rf. westward the sullen red 
and flickering lightning ; midnight squally, sea presenting flashes of 
phosphoric light in all directions. Barometer at 9 P.M. 29*63 ; clouds, low 
stratus and ponderous nimbi. 

*27th, — A.M. Increasing gale west; and at 2, N.W. to noon, very Iiigh 
sea; at 1, wind fdiifUil from W.H.W. to N.W., treating a tremendous sea ; 
10 A.M. struck by a hea\'y sea, which laid the ship on her beam ends — lost 
nmin-topmast ; scudded before the vriiid to the S.E. under bare poles. 
Barometer tailing rapidlv; noon lat. by dead-reckoning 6° ,38' S., long. 
86® 63' E.; Iwometer 5} a.m. 29*63, at 10^ 29*53, at 11** ‘29*47, at 
29*44, at noon 29*43. aiul thermometer 80®; clouds throughout ex-* 
ce^ingly low stratus. 

* 1 MI- — ^^Ind N.W. to 10 P.M. when N. ; course S.E. to 10, and then 
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south ; three feet ^ater hi the hold, and most of the crew sick; veBsel makiiiil 
only four knots per honr before the wind, and labouring excessively. At 6, 
barometer rising very'last, and at midnight falling again, with gloomy 
thieatenlng weather all round. Barometer at 2 p.m. 29*46, at 4^ 29*47, at 

29*66, at 6^ 29*62, at ?»» 29*63, at 9*^ 29*61, at Djh 29*58, at 29'62, 
at 111^ 29*60, at midnight 29*49 inches. ^ 

‘28tA. — ^Wnd N.R. the whole twenty- four hours, a.m. — Tiioreasing 
gale, wind veering suddenly to N.E. in a furious squall ; lost fore-topmast, 
ship lying-to in much distress. Barometer 20-47 at 1 A. h., 2 a. m. 29*46, 
at 6 A.M. 29*44, at 6** 29*43, at 11** 29*45, at noon 29*49. Lat. by dead 
reckoning 7® 39' S., double altitude 7*- 47'; long, 87® 17' PI. 

*P.M. — Wind N.E. ; tremendous squalls blowing with inconceivable fury; 
the sea rising in huge pyramids, yet having no velocity, but rising and 
falling like a boiling caldron. I have never seen the like before. 1 was 
in the height of the terrible hurricane of September 1834, in the West 
Indies ; 1 liavc been in a typhoon in the China Sea *, in gales off Cape 
Horn, the Cape of Good Hope, and New Holland; but never saw such a 
eonfused and strange sea : I have seen much higher seas, and, 1 am sure, 
wind heainer^ but then the sea was regular and the wind steadier, r 

‘10p.m. — Dreadful squalls and a confused sea; both cutters washed 
away, and mizen-toj)ma8t carried away; blowing still harder, but barometer 
rising ; midnight, tried to set the foresail and scud^ but it was blown to 
pieoes. Barometer 2 p.m. 29*49, at 5*» 29*5, at 10** 29*53, at 11*» 29*64, 
at midnight 29*56. 

‘29^A. — A.M. Wind N.PI. till noon, still blowing fearfully at times. 
Again tried to scud, and ran B. by W. fifty-eight miles to noon ; barometer 
steadily rising. 10 a.m. good sight for chronometer; 2 A.M. the baro- 
meter 29*57, at 7*» 29*57, at 10** 29*5H, at noon 29*69 ; lat. 9“ 47' S., long. 
87® 18'. 

‘ Noon — Blowing with inc onccivablo fury «t times, with the sea, I think, 
more agitated and contused than ever ; ribing up in monstrous hea^s, and 
falling down again without riiiuiing in any direction. Noon— laid-to again. 

‘ P. M. — Violent squalls and tremendous high sea ; three feet water in the 
hold; wind N.E. lo E. Midnight, more moderate at times. Barometer 
2 P. M. 29*60. Cloruds during these twenty-four hours exceedingly low ; 
stratus scudding in all directions ; upper strata to the southward, lower to 
tlie west, at other times apparently to north and east. 

‘30<A.— A.M. Gale abates a little; high sea; ship lying-to with tar- 
paulins in the inizen-rigging ; wind marked N.E. to E. ; barometer, noon, 
29*61 ; lat. obs. 10® 48' S., long. 86" 46' E. 

^ Decenif ter Uf. — Gale and sea moderating. 

*2^/.— Moderate and passmg squalls, sea much gone down, repairing 
damages ; winds E. to noon. 

‘ 3rf. — ^At noon quite fine.* 

Colonel Keid remarks that the terrific sea of the 28tli may have been 
caused by the southern hurricane alone, but it may have been augmented 
by the swell rolling from the gale on the other ride of the ecfuator, the 
distance between the storms being only 10 degrees. 

In the sixth chapter the ‘ Storms of the Bay of Bengal* are investigated. 
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KM|iiiig in view the principles laid down, it will be easily understood why 
the Birman coast should a lee-shore while the southern semicircle of 
the whirlwind is passing from the eastward ; and why the coast of India 
becomes a lee-shore when the opposhe half of the rotary gale is hnpingii)g 
upon the land. Fraoticfdly this is a point of considerable moment, for it 
is a matter of no little difficulty to be able to steer from a lee-shore in a 
tempest with a shifting wind. This chapter is illustrated by the narratives 
of several storms, and there is a good projection of the Madras gale which 
began on the 22d of October 1842, to the west of tlie Andamw islands, 
crossed the southern part of llLndoostan upon the 24th — 25th, and 
expired on the 2d of November near the shores of Arabia. The modifying 
influence of land upon the rotary character and force of this storm imparts 
to it considerable interest. The incidents recorded in the logs are often 
deeply affecting, and tlic whole narrative may be studied with advantage. 
The Seaton^ from Aden to Bombay, weatliered the hurricane, but was 
necessitated to put back in a sadly < rippled (.onditioii. Had she altered 
her course when tlie precursors of the tempest forewarned of the impending 
danger, she might have proceeded on her voyage, and reached her destina- 
tion in safety ; but being disabled at the beginning, she appears to have 
drifted round tlie whirl's centre. On the evening of the 30th October 4ho 
sun went down flery red and contracted in appearance. His rays, instead 
of ghweing obliquel}Pacross the wa>cs, seemed to dip and lose themselves 
almost perpendicularly in the long hea\y swell.' The barometer was then 
20*7 inches, and tin* wind was strengthening, so as to require reeiing and 
stowing of the sails. By this tune the hurricane laid aih^ced eastward 
several decrees from tlie western sliores of India. On the following day 
the Seaton was in N. lat. 14 , and K. long. GP, when the gale burst in all its 
fury. Away in an instant went CAery stitch of canvas, and was lost, and 
mast after mast >ielded to the unseen ])owcr, tJie niizoii - mast alone 
standing. The mercury continued to ftdi, till in the height of the gale the 
minimum, 27 -G inches, was rcatl oil — two inches and a tcntli below the 
indication on the preceding day ! Upon the 1st of November the sliip 
was in the vortex ol the whirlwind. 

‘At daylight the wind lulled a little. At S A.M. th» hurricane recom- 
menced with rodouUcd fury. The A\iiid, wliich before wras N. and by W., 
suddenly shifted to the E.S.K., and settled at E.N.K. Sea breaking 
over her fore and .nft, making a clear sweep of the tleck. It is a matter of 
surprise and congratulation that none of the men were iVashed from the 
pumps, which were kept incessantly going during the intervals of the sea. 
The spray was tlying so furiously .and thick, th.at the forecastle could not 
be distinguished, and every part of the body that was exposed smarted 
from its effects.' The rain fell in torrents, and the lightnbig was awfully 
vivid, as it darted ‘ from the intensely dark masses of clouds that pressed 
down, as it were, on the troubled bea. In the zenitli there was an obscure 
circle of imperfect light, of 10’ or 12 ”' — el ojo, or stonn’s eye. ‘ Wleai 
the hurricane took off, the scene to leeward was awfully grand: thick 
masses of the darkest purple-coloured clouds were rolling over each other 

t inconceivable confusion, tinged and lighted up in different places by 
ensely vivid lightning. Tlic hoarse roar of the retiring storm, mingled 
;ith the hollow groan of continued thunder, as they slowly retreated with 
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the galci left an impfeesion on the onind not easily to be foxgotten.^ The 
respiration of every person on board was affected.' 

We will dose our sketch of this chapter with an abstract of what befell 
the transport-ships Briton and Runn^m^de^ with troops on board for CSal- 
ontta, in November 1844. The former was bound from Australia, the 
latter from this country, and both reached the eastern side of the Bay of 
Bengal at the same time, encountering together a rotary storm moving 
from the direction of the Gulf of Siam to the Andaman islands. After 
enduring severe weather for some days, the gale strengthened to a terrifio 
hurricane on the 10th. There was a JuU on the night of the following day, 
the sympiesomoter falling to 27*2 inches ; the wind increased in fury, and 
nt 1 A.M. of the 12th the Briton struck. When light dawned, the ship 
was found high and dry in a mangrove swamp, the Runnymede lying close 
to them, upon one of the smaller islands in that group. 

Upon the 10th of November, the Runwin^cde lost part of her canvas and 
smaller masts about 2 p. m., but she lay-to under hare poles, perfectly 
tight. The rain was pouring down in torrents, and the wind was terrific. 
By 9 o’clock the main and mizen-masts alone were standing, and an hour 
later no one could liold on the poop for wind and laiii. 

* Noeemher Wth. — Humcane equally sc\cre ; wind ft.E. (barometer 28*0) ; 
the gusts so terrific, mixed with drift and rain, tliat no one could stand on 
deck; advantage was therefore taken of tlie lulls to drain the ship out, and 
clear the wreck. The starboard bower am hoi* hanging only by the shank 
painter, and the stock (iron) working mto the ship's side, the chain was 
unshackled, and the anchor cut away. Noon — Lit. acet. 11° 6' N., long. 
95° 20' E. ; no observations since the 7th. Barometer apparently risen a 
little. Hurricane equally severe in the gusts; the ship perfectly un- 
manageable from her crippled state, but riding like a sea-bird over a con- 
fused sea, running appmenily from twty poml of the corrijHisa. A large 
barque, with loss of topmasts and mainyard, drifted ahead of us, and a brig 
was seen to leeward totally dismasted. At 4 p.m.. barometer fell to 27*70, 
and Cummin’s mineral sympiesometer left the ind<*\-tube. Uurricane 
blowing terrifically; the front of the poop to leewaid, cabin door, and sky- 
lights torn away, and expecting every moment the poop to be tom off hei. 
The severity of the wind heymid dcHriplion, Tlurc is •nothing to compare 
to it; for unless present^ uo one could conceit c the destruetim power and 
weight of •wind^ crushing everything hfinc it us if it V'ett ei 7rufallic hodyf 
At 1 P.M. no abatement — every one, sailor and soldier, doing all in his 
power to keep the ship free of water. Could not stand at the pumps : the 
water being principally in the between decks, it was baled out by the 
soldiers as much as possible. 

‘ 12^A. — Midn'glit ; hurricane equally severe; the gusts most awful, 
and rudder gone. At 1*30 a.m. felt the ship strike, and considered 
the destruction of our lives as well as ship sealed; but it pleased 
Almighty God to decree otherwise, for although the shij) filled up to the 
lower beams with water, she was tlirowii so high on the reef that the water 
became Sjnooth, and the bilge piooes keeping her upright, she lay com- 
paratively quiet. Not knowing our position, the ship licing bilg^, and 
fearful of her beating over the reef into deep water, let go the larboard 
bower anchor, and found the water leaving her. All hands fell asleep. 
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^Daybreak; hanricane breaking; much rain; wind E.S.E. (barometer 
rifling rapidly, until it stood at 29*45). We then, thank God! saw^the 
loom of tlie shore to leeward, the ship l>eing nearly dry abaft. On its 
clearing away, we setw inside of us, up among the trees, a large ban|ue 
with troops on board. One officer and twelve men were sent over the 
stem to communicate with her. At 7 a.m., the tide now rising, orders 
were given for the men to land at next low water, and if possible to get 
something cooked, as no fires could be kept in during the hniTieane — ^the 
crew and troops merely having bis(‘uit and a glass of spirits during the time 
it lastc^d. At 3*H0 p. m., the tide having fallen sufficiently to wade on 
shore, Knsign Dabemt returned on board, and stated the vessel in shore 
of ns to be the /A-iVon, from Sydney, with 31 1 men, 34 women, and 51 
children, of H. M. 8(hh Keglrnent, under the command of Major Bunbury, 
with a crew of 3G men, bound for Calcutta, and bliort of everything.' 

The flevcnlh chapter of Colonc 1 Keid’s work is devoted to the ‘ Storma 
of tlio Ambiari Sea,’ the importance of wliic h is considerably increased by 
our ‘overland’ coinmunicatjon with the l^ast. Jt is to be regretted, how- 
c\er, that up to this time our data for collating particular tempests there 
should l)e so scanty. The ^ladras stoini of April 1847, in which the 
steam-ship Cfeopnfra was lost, is described at some length. Ot tliis 
hurricane Mr Biddington,* Mr Tliom,f and Capt?iin Carless,^ have also 
published independent narratives. 

ThU» whirl-storm seems to have originated o\er, and to the south of 
Ceylon, on the 14th of Apiil, and on the follo>viiig d.iy easterly winds 
blew at the Observatoiw of Dodabetta, on tlie Neilgberry Hills, with a 
force not exceeding ten lbs. to the square foot. Upon the 16th the 
cortex of the stonn uas about a degree west of Uape Comorin, on the 17th 
it was off Calicut, and on the 18th to the semth-west of Goa. The track of 
the hurricane thus coasted the western shores of India, advancing north- 
wards; but it docs not seem to lia\e rc*ached Bombay, for there no tem- 
pestuous winds were em(»untcr(*d. Iutere‘'ting records are preserved of 
the gradual fall of the barometer, trom the exteiior circles of this whirl- 
wind to the vortex, even from JBadras, distant on tin* 17th 300 miles, and 
on the 18th 480 miles frujii the storin's ci litre. A strong current flowed 
along the Malabar coast northwards, and an extmordinary fall of rain took 
jdace both at sea and on land. At Tellic lieny the rain-gauge measured 
twenty-niuc inches. 

To one catastroidic we have already alluded. It was the loss of the 
H. C. 8team.ship ChofHiiru^ bound lor >imapore with convicts. This 
ill-fated vessel sailed from Bombay on the afternoon of the 14th, heavily 
laden with coals and provisions, and on that act ount less able to resist the 
fury of the wind and waves. Her ccuirse was southwaisd, near to and 
against that of the hurricane, the s«*a-current of which she probably met on 
the Kith, wluMi near Mangalore. The adverse winds must now liave been 
increasing. WiHi land to the port quarter, and the axis of the gale to the 
larboard, with furious winds augmenting in force, and with atempestnons 

* Journal of the Aw'itic Soeietv of Bouc*d. "I* Boinbaj Timcfl. 

Journal ol the Geoicrspliie^il Sccietv. 1R4<) • v >1 xix. p. 7& * 
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spa, the ftitnation 'was periloue and the dangers were inereaeing. On the 
I7th, at ei|^it A. M., she is supposed to have been in lat. 12^ 5' N,, 40 
miles from land, 50 from the nearest of the Laccadives, and 4^8 from 
Bombay: there it is believed she foundered. 

We will only refer to what befell another ship, tlie Bucldngham^m^ and 
pass on to the next chapter. This vessel rmi parallel with the storm 
during the greater part . of its fury. ' On the 14th/ says Mr Thom, ^ slie 
was in the westerly lialf of the circle, with bad weather, at N. and N.N.W'm 
and as she .neared the island of Mmcoy tlic N.E. wind .delayed her, until 
the focus of the gale had passed from between her and the coast of India. 
On tiie 17th the gale veered to N.W., enabling her to run 120 miles to the 
eastward, crossing through its cciuatorial side, crossing its wake, and getting 
in between it and the land of India. On the 18th she availed herself of 
the strong southerly gale on the ea.st side of the voi*tex, and ran along the 
^Goast N.N.W. and N.W. by M. The cuiTciit and wind being favourable, 
' her speed was eleven to twelve knots an hour. Thus she ran up to the 
focus, passed ahead of it, witli^tlie gale veering from S. by W. to S. and 
S.E., and in consequence of the jutting out of the coast near Viiigorla, she 
was forced to keep off N.W. by W. at the very time when the vortex was 
assuming a northerly course, and approximating the land.’ The conse- 
quences were very disastrous. Instead of lying-to on the iBlh, before the 
wind veered from south to eastward, she pursued her course, was borne 
into the very centre of the storm, and there dismasted. In the log we find 
the weather stated to have been that day ^ threatening, and all the glasses 
falling rapidly. At noon, tlie gale being augmented to an extraordinary 
degree, kept the ship before it. Barometer, last marked, 28‘^^5 about this 
time.* The following are the captain's * remarks — 

‘ April 19, 1847. — ^I'he gale blowing furiously, and veering to tlio east- 
ward ; cut the foresail from the yard, and hauled it on deck ; the fore-topsail 
blew entirely away. At 0*30 i*.m. the ship inclined to broach-to ; cut 
away the mizenmast, and kept her before it ; blowing a hurricane ; blew 
awa^y the main-topmast, tlie hiimcaiic increasing, and the foremast bending 
to its force. About 1 r.M. the foremast fell over starboard; a most 
furious gust blew away the mainmast near the deck ; the quarter boats 
blew away, the starboard or large cutter flying across the poop. Tlie poop 
ports liaving been blo>vn in, the violence of the wind blew down the back- 
heitds, destroying the barometers, and everything in the cabins. The 
fillip covered with spray, and labouring excessively in a tremendous sea— • 
the rapidity of her motion tearing everything on the different decks and in 
the hold adrift. Meu unable to stand on their legs, or to hear one another 
^lout. Two p. M. the nvlnd, which had been for the last half hour, inde- 
scribably furious, suddenly ceased entirely. 

^ The symiiiesometcr in the calm continued to stand at 28*08. The fore 
and mainmast, which had got under the bottom, were now cut adrift. The 
' ship covered with aquatic birds, thousands of them dying' on the deck. 
About 4 P.H. the wind, that had ceased at E.S.E. or K., began to blow 
with equal fury at W.N.W. The ship was again enveloped with the eea, 
and labouring with a violence tliat notliing could resist ; 3} feet waier in 
tlie hold. At9p. M. the wind abating; sympiesometer 28*96. At mid- 
night, moderate wind, at W.; 6}*mpIesometer 29*1. Daylight, equally at 
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W. ; 6omnienoed rigging a jaiy^foremast ; GiiioeBe at the pomps. At 9 
A. 1C. aat7 the Viogorla B^ks by N.K. i E. ; crew at the pumps, Noon, 
squally at W., with showers. 

^ Bet the fore-topmast staysail and a fore-topgallant sail on the 

jury-foremast) and boro up for Vingorla. 4^, Westerly breeze and squally, 
i^assing about 2" south of the Vingorla Kocks. 7^, Light breeze and 
squally, with showers. S. Vingorli flock W. i N. At 7’30, anchored 
with the larboard bower in OJ fathoms. 10**, Burnt blue lights. 12**, fVesh 
westerly breezes. G**, Turned tho men out to the pumps. 8*», A vessel with 
only her foremast standing, and steering by a spar over the stem, running 
into the rocks. 11**, Fresli W.S.W. breeze, and fine The stranger firing 
guns. 12**, Sent a letter on shore in a water cask. 

‘ 21«i.— 1**, Moderate westerly wind and squally. 3*', Moderate W.S.W. 
breeze and cloudy. (Wo liave been siiid* told that Major-General Morse 
came down to tho beach this afternoon, and ciftered 200 rupees to any 
boat that would come oft* to iis ; but altliom^li the weather was moderate, 
such was tlie terror caused l\y tlie recent loss of life and property, that 
there were no volunteers.) 11**, Variable .and squally night; heavy rain. 
6**, Squally, with lieavy rain. Filled some casks with rain water, salt water 
having found its way into the ship’s tanks during the hurricane. 10**, Col* 
looting pieces of beef and ]K»rk, .‘iiul otlur provisions amongst the coals, the 
casks having been smashed. 12**, Fresh bret'ze, and squally ; rigging a 
jury-mainmast.’ 

Many of th(‘ native eraft, or paitamars, were lost in tliis terrific gale, 
being driven to sea by the east wind, and brought back again by the west 
wind, or sunk, in st.'iiiding up the coast after tlie tempest, the JSe8q8tri& 
passed the wrecks of nnny boats h« (ween Maiiiiulore and Vingorla, and the 
sea was covered Axitli sail tokens ot the desolation. 

We now pass from the Arabian Sea to that of (’hina, and in the eighth 
chapter we lia^e a full ae<‘ount of tJie typhoons which blow there. These 
stcrrms are in all respects bimilar to the West Indian hurricanes, occurring, 
too, at the same seasons Of thirtv t vpluxais described by Mr PiddiugtOn, 
one took place in dune, four in July. ti\e in August, ton in September, 
seven in October, and three in No\ ember. It is interesting to compare 
these numbers with those alrcad} giAcn, kcejiing in mind that we have 
forty hcven in the one cum, and only thirty in the other, or, more correctly, 
twoiitj -bCA en, for tlire(‘ blew in Novenihcr. Thus we find that the same 
number oeeurred in tin' months of June and .Inly; but in August we have 
eighteen hurra uncs und onl} fi\e typhoons; in Scpteniher, twelve and ten 
respeetiAcly ; and in (.1 toher, twelve and .seven. 

Keeping in view tlie l-imiuI pi‘iuti<al bearing of tliese investigations upon 
the course of acsscJ'^ i‘.ilhng in with rolar> storms, we cannot omit drawing 
attention to the ]*osition of shi]>'> sailing to and from Canton, as pointed out 
by om* author. Advancing Irom the eastward with a north-westerly pro- 
gression, tho typhoon meets the ship sailing northwards to the Chinese 
port, on the side on which tlie wind blows westerly. By lying-to till the 
wind veers to tho south-west, not only are the dangers avoided, but a fair 
wind for the rest of the voyage is obtained. Far different, however, is the 
jRgition of the vessel leaving Canton for the south or eastward. The 
T 23 
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centre of the gale being then about the eighteenth parallel of latitude, the 
current will aet in strongly towards the Ice coast of China, or the Island of 
Hainan, and the wind will be easterly.' In the northern h^ of the storm 
the port tack leads the ship into the vortex, while the starboard tack will 
carry her to the lee shore. * Incidit in Scyllam qiii vult vitare Charybdim/ 
The veering of the wind to the south must in this case be car^uUy watched,, 
and taken advantage of, to clear the land. 

"Without describing these typhoons in detail, we would notice one on 
account of the unusual barometric indications. It was that of Novembef 
1837, encountered by tlie AM. Upon the 17th, with an increasing gale, 
the mercury stood at 30*10 inches, and the instrument is said to have been 
ip good order at the time, and to have remained so for eighteen months 
th^eafter. At daylight the wind * liauled to the north in a tremendous 
squall. 10 A.M. — Blowing awfully liard, and sea beyond description. Noon, 
tyidioon blowing dreadfully ; wind N.W., and sea like pyramids all round; 
could not look to windward for the wind, rain, and sea blowing on board ; 
the ship frequently lurching; half the main-rigging and oftentimes the 
bowsprit under water. Barometer fell to 29*80. r. M. — ^Wiiitl W., a ipost 
dreadful typhoon blowing ; ship in a most perilous situation.* Shortly after 
this she was dismasted, and at 6 1\ M. the mercury rose to 30*10. The 
following day it continued mounting, with a strong gale, and on the 19th it 
reached the maximum of 31*30 inches — a difference of an inch and a-half 
from the lowest altitude during the storm. This was a very remarkable 
elevation, and seems to have arisen from the augmented pressure of the 
atmosphere, when the direction of the wind in the circle coincided with 
that of the north-east monsoon, which was then blowing hard. 

At the close of this chapter, Colonel iteid gives a fine illustration of good 
seamanship in the case of the liUwh Nipn-ph^ (Captain J. V. Hall,* which we 
will quote at length, seeing it shows not only how to escape a rotary storm, 
but also the value of the barometer as a wamer of its approach. We well 
remember the interest with which we first read the account given by 
Dr Amottf of an almost miraculous escape of a noble sliip, by watching 
the falling of the mer 9 ury on a beautiful afternoon, and providing against 
the impending dauger ; and we have been pleased to observe the feeling of 
attachment wliich exists towards that instrument on the part of those who 
have made it their constant guide in protracted voyages : — 

‘When three or four days’ sail from Macao,* says Captain Hall, ‘about 
noon, I observed a most wild and uncommon-looking halo i^und the sun. 
Next day set in with light squalls, smooth water, but strong ripples. The 
afternoon was remarkably fine ; but c«*isting my eye on the barometer, I 
saw it had fallen considerably since noon. I thought at first some one 
had meddled with it, though, looking again half an hour afterwards, I was 
convinced it was falling rapidly. Still the weatlicr seemed very fine, and 
I thought it strange ; but I was inclined to trust to my old friend, whidi, 
by its timely warnings, had saved me many a sail and spar before, and at 
other times had often enabled me to carry on through an uncomfortable- 
looking night. On this occasion it proved itself worthy of trust, • and I 
should have bad cause to regret had I neglected its warning, and trusted to 

" Nautical Magazine'. + Klements ol’PIiysics, vol. i. p. .‘JiiO. 
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iq^ea»mces only. About 3 p.m., the barometer still falling^ though the 
‘weather continued fine, I ordered the crew, employed in cleansing tlie ship 
and preparing for harbour, to strike topgallant -masts and yards, mizeu-top 
gailant-mast, and jib-boom, the sails and rigging of which I put 6c/cwr, and 
indeed divested the rigging aloft of all top-hamper, and everything that 
could be spared — secured sails and hatches, close-reefed the topsails, and 
boats hoisted on board, and well secured. 

‘I3one beforehand, all was dime quickly and well. I daresay Jack 
thought it funny work, making all this preparation on a fine afternoon ; 
and some of them looked about, wcathcrw'ise, to divine the reason ; but in 
a few hours the most incredulous were satisiied with the prudence of the 
operations. Quiet succeeded to bustle, and the barometer still falling, I 
said to myself, Now in reality is coming one of these “typhoons;” and 
having previously been led to pay some attention to the subject, 1 looked 
to its approach with a mingled feeling of apprehension and curiosity. 

* Towards evening 1 observed a bauk in the S.Il Night closed in, and 
the water continued smooth, but tlie sky looked wildish — the scud coming 
from the N.K., the wind from the north. I was much interested in 
watching for the commr nee meat of the gale, which 1 now felt sure was 
coining ; and considering the theory to l)c coiTect, it would point out my 
position with respciJt to its centre. 

* 'J'hat bank in the S.E. must have been the meteor approaching us, the 
N.K. scud the outer north'Weal jwriion of it ; and when at night a strong 
gale came on about N. or N-N-W., I felt certain wc were on its w^cstem and 
aouthem verge. It rapidly increased in violence, but 1 was pleased to see the 
wind veering to the N.AA'., as it convinced me that J luul ]mt the ship on the 
right tack — namely, on the atorlmard tuvl'^ standing of course to the S.W. 

^ l^om 10 A.M. to 3 I’.M. it blew with great violence; but the ship liemg 
well prepared, rode comparatively easy. I'lio barometer was now very 
low, the Avind about AV.N.W. — the centre of the storm passing doubtless 
to the nortliward of us, and to which we might have been very near liad 
wo in the first part put the ship on the larboard tack, and stood to the 
N.E., and towards the centre instead of on the starboard tack, and to the 
S.W. the opposite direction. 

‘About 5 p.M. wind at W.S.W. sensibly decreasing — the barometer 
rising. At G, fresh gale ; made sail to keep ship steady ; a very great sea 
on, and towards midnight it became a moderate gale. The wind having 
now become S.W. to S.S.AV., the ship broke oflT to S.K. Thinking it a pity 
to be lying s# far out of our course, 1 w-ore to N.W., and made sail ; but in 
less tlian two liours heavy gusts came on, and the barometer began agam 
to fall. I now thought, of course, we were approaching the storm again ; 
and doubtless the tlieor}' is not mere speculation. 1 wore again to the 
8.E., and to show' more clearly hoAv great a difierence a very short distance 
JMarer to or farther from these stoims makes, the weather rapidly improved. 
The next morning it was fine and moderate, and the wind became ■S.E., 
with a heavy-running westerly swell. Until the afternoon there was a 
llark, wild appearance in the westward, which seemed to me another jH'Oof 
that it was the meteor which had the day before appeared in the S.£., and 
•fSvhose course had been from S*E. to N.W., passing a little northward of 
1^ position.' 
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* In the ninth chapter, which is both deeply interesting and inatmctiTQ, 
we Imve three remarkable * tropical storma in the southem hemisphere' 
described. Tliese are the the Bodriyuezy and the CuBodm hwrri- 

cairn. Although appropriately collected together in this chapter, these 
tempests liave received very full exposition elsewhere by Mr Piddi^on,* 
Mr Thom,t and Colonel Keid-J 

The first of them affords us the very curious example of a sliip'—the 
Charlea Ueddh — scudding for fioe days before the wind, while she sailed 
live times round the vortex of the storm, keeping the wind always in tho 
quarter opposite that in wliich she was scudding. The log is too long to 
^ quoted, but it is one of the most rcmiu'kable documents in the volume. 

This ship sailed from the Mauritius on the ^Ist of February 1845, on a 
northerly course, and shortly thereafter she encountered the gale. Upon 
the 22d, at 1 p.m., her course was W.N.W., then N.W., changing to 
N.N.W., N., N.N.E., and N.K.— the wind constantly veering aft as the 


brig sailed round, ilctween the 23d and 

24th she had completed the first 

entire revolution round the centre ✓ 

of the hurricane, scudding at the T 

rate of twelve knots an hour with *• *4"* ^ 

bare poles, for her sails Iiad been 

blown away. Continuing nearly ^ 

the same speed, she pur- / / 

sued her course a second [ \ 

time round the | -wr/ay* A 

vortex, the wind ( j ^ 

still continuing 


itinuiiig nearly ^ 4L cklOtUk 

jpiir- /X if U ill ‘the opposite quarter, 

sioiid I Jf Thus did the CToric* 

j JWrfai* 'wheel round and 

\ round upon the whirlwind till 

i she had completed five entire 
^ ^ revolutions, four points of the 

j compass excepted. II er speed giYidually lessened 
\ r from twelve to ton knots an hour ; but the time 
occupied in scudding round the compass was 
iine(;ua1, the last being shorter than the first : this arose, 
however, from the fact that she had been drawn nearer 


and nearer to the vort(‘x. This will be better understood 


by referring to the preceding diagram. 

Passing to the Rodriguez hurricane, wliicli has rc'ceived such ample 
illustration by Mr Thom, we find that it blow upon the 26th of March 
384.4, near the 11th degree of south latitude, and upon the 90th parallel 
of east longitude, having commenced three dcgi'ces farther north, and seven 
to tlie eastward, about two days previously. Several vessels were so 
unfortunate as to encounter this storm, and ship after ship sought shelter 
in the Mauritius Each had its own talc of wo ; and all bore testimony to 
the severity of the tempest as they approached tliat island in a very crippled 
state. [Tpon looking at tlie projection of this hurricane and that of* the 
Madras storm of 1842, a remarkable resemblance is observed. Both began 
about the same distance from the equator, although on opposite sides of it, 
and on the same parallel of longitude— the Kodriguez storm, however, beipg 
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on a more extenBive scale* We are atruok, too, by another feature in this 
ToiAfy gale, to which we have already referred in treating of the motion of 
the hurricane — at first advancing with gigantic strides, hut slackening in its 
progress as it sped onwards. The course of some, of the ships is exceed- 
ingly interesting, and the logs of all of tliem are worthy of careful studjf^. 
The Katherine Stetjoart ForbeSy which was near to the place where the 
tempest originated, steered parallel to, and upon the southern edge of, the 
storm daring a period of twelve days. Upon the 6th of 'April, however, 
ahe bore into the stonn, meeting confused seas and heavy rains ; and till 
the 10th she was more and more involved in the vortex of the gale. 

It fails us to tell of the Margaret, on the norAiern margin of the hur- 
ricane at one time, and contending with the winds in its very centre at * 
another; or of the Bohm Gray, Uie Broxboumhury, the 8ea Queen, the 
Velore, the Argo, or of the other ships which were tossed upon the bUlows 
in this terrific whirlstorm. 1 deferring the reader to the original for the 
interesting details, we come to the Culloden's hurricane of M^ch 1809, so 
well described by Colonel Keid in bi.s former work. 

This famous tempest raged to the ea.st and south of the Mauritius, while 
a fleet of merchantnion were under convoy of the CuUoden and the 
Terpsichm^e, with four other ships of war. Some of the vessels ran before 
the wind for days; others sailed into tlic vortex, and perished; some, by 
lying-to^ soon got out of the danger; while others, by crossing the peaceful 
area between the two branches of the hurricane, encountered a double 
storm blowing in opposite dircetious ; and there were some wliich escaped 
the gale by cruising beyond the whirls. Four Jiidiamen, which were last 
aeen on the 1.5th, must have foundered about the time when the storm 
recurved towards the south-east. iUthougli Mr Tliom regards the two 
branchos of this storm as distinct rotary gales, we consider that Colonel 
Keid lias established tlieir unity. 

Passing over the tenth chapter, which is chiefly tabular, but in which 
our author points out the advantage of studying the extratropical winds, 
called Variables, not by the regular divisions of time, but by barometric 
fluctuations, wo find him in the eleventh ch.apter describing the ‘ gales at 
Madeira, and in the xMeditcrraucan/ l>ut these need not detain us : we 
may observe, however, that it is to be regretted that so few rotaiy storms 
about the eastern side of tlic Atlantic and in the Levant should bo recorded. 

In the twelfth chapter the labours of Mr Iledfield* ^ On the Northers of 
the Gulf of Mexico, and on the influence of contemporaneous gales on 
atmospheric pressure,^ receive ample elucidation, lie lias made projections 
of the paths of three rotary gales ; one of wliii’h blew nearly parallel to the 
23d degree of latitude, from longitude 63 W. to Durango, in Mexico, 
passing over that track iu ten days. Probably it passed to the Pacific 
Ocean, and there recurved, or was spent before it liad lost its westerly pro- 
gression. The second blew in October, same year (1842), to the uorthreast 
of Vera Crux, {passed over Florida in lat. 30^ N., and was lost on the 
10th to the north-east of Bermuda. The tliird is the Cuba hurricane of 
1844, which appears to have come from the countries of Honduras, Poyais,, 

* American Journal of rioieuce and Arts, 3d Series. 184C. 
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and Yu(»taii, and entered the Caribbean Sea on the dd of October. It 
crossed Cuba on thes'5th, and pursuing' a 'north-easterly direotion/swept 
'with extraordinary wlpWity the salient points of North America to the east, 
and Jamaica, the Bermadas, and Newfoundland, to the west of the' ^is of 
progression. The loss sustained by this violent gale was estimateii at a 
million sterling; sevpnty-two ships were wrecked or foundered at the 
Hayanna. At Matanzas, in Cuba, the barometer fell to 28 inches on the 
5th, and remounted to 29*8 on the following morning at nine o'clock. 

It is interesting to observe the gradual sinking of the barometer towards 
the gyratory axis of the storm, on both sides its tracks, and over its entire 
breadth of lOOO miles. This will be more easily understood by referring 
to ttie following diagram : — 
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Mean naromctric Curve across the Centre of ll«* Cuba Hiirricano of October 1844, 


transvcrsoly to its path. Vortical Scale ono-lialf. 

The ordinary causes of barometric fluctuation — such as the time of day, 
state of atmospheric temperature and humidity — arc here of secondary 
influence in producing the remarkable depression in, and from, the axis of 
the storm ; the centrifugal force of the revolving wind, as already explained, 
is the true cause of the sinking of the mercury. During the progression of 
this hmricane. the pressure did not increase with increase of latitude, and 
throughout its course the mean barometric curvt3 was very steadily the 
same. On the posterior side of the storm, however, the return of the 
mercury to its former position was, at some places, apparently more rapid 
tlian its previous reduction — an effect contrary to what has been observed 
in other gales. 

* Thus,' says Mr Redfield, ‘ during successive days of the storm's 
greatest activity, and wliilc passing tlirough 2§[ degrees of latitude, and 
near 23 degrees of longitude, we find an extraordinary barometric 'depres- 
sion, the intensity of which increases rapidly as wo approach towards 
the axial area of this groat progressive whirlwind, coinciding also most 
remarkably with the progress and intensity of the whirling action. We 
find, too, that the greatest intensity of the hurricane, and of its influence on 
the barometer, has no necessary connection or coincidence with the local 
point of greatest rain or condensation ; nor can any such coincidence at all 
lesgen or contravene the known centrifugal force of rotation. 

‘ The same law of centrifugal action must tend to produce an accumula- 
tion of pressure beyond the verge of the active whirlwind, or at least in 
the areas or spaces which separate distant storms.' The latter remark is 
worthy of attention — ^the cumulated .pressure on the flanks of contempo- 
raneous gales, or of storms rapidly following one another, not only raising 
the mercury to an unusual height, but influencing the height of the tides. 

We have thus followed the development of the law of storms step by 
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Stop to the 50th pantUol of latitade. We have hitherto found the hur- 
ricane blowing with great regularity, pretierving in aEMunaarkable manner a 
presoribed track, rotating with litUe variation in a determinate way, and 
the barometer falling and riaing again with singular steadiness. But 
beyond that parallel of latitude wc discover oortain irregularities accom- 
panyiug the veering of the wind and the attending phenomena, increasing 
siH we ^vanoe towards the pole. To the investigation of the ‘ Gales of 
High Northern T^atitudes,' the thirteenth chapter is devoted, and to us it is 
one of especial interest, for the hurricanes which \ isit our own islands are 
therein desoribed. 


Although it is not usual to And hnrrioanos blowing simultaneously in 
hititudes not far distant, still it sometimes oc curs, and rotaiy storms have 
been met witli following each other, and e\en o\crtaking one another, 
within a very short interval of time. The < onscquence of the convergence 
of the lines of longitude will lead stems, widely separated at their com- 
mencement, to approximate as they recede from the equator; and the 
increased dilatation of the whirl-storm in high latitudes tends to the same 
result. Bearing in mind the priniiples laid down, it will be readily under- 
stood how storms will cither neutralise each other on coining in contact, or 
modify the force of one of the g.ileb ; and this result will follow whether 
the hurricanes are mo\ ing on the same or differciit parallels of longitude. 

If upon the same pamllels, 
the vanguard circles of the 
second stoim will neutralise 
the nargimrd circles of tho 
lii>t, if u])on different paral- 
lels, the right-hand semicircle 
of the one will interfere with 
the left-hand semicircle of the 
other rotary gale — the wind 
in all these cases rotating hi 
opposite directions. This will 
be understood by referring to 
the annexed diagram. 



Turning to the records *of reniaikablc stonns wliich have blown across 
our islands, by far the most awful was the (/rent storm of 1703. Origi- 
nating, probably, in tho va«^t inland seas enibasined by the mountams, and 
overhung by prime\al forests, or over an unpeopled district of North 
America, it reached the eustorii part of that continent, thence it swept the 
Atlantic Ocean, and increasing in fury, passed over Britain; it crossed 
France, Holland, Germany, hweden, the Baltic Sea, Russia, and a great 
part of Tartary, until it was lost in the Northern Ocean, returning probably 
to the spot whence it came, thus making a circuit of the globe. It raged 
with greatest violence on the 27th of November, Old Style — that is, 8th 
December of our reckoning. The day previous, the wuid blew hard 
from the south-west, and during the continuance of the hurricane veered 
by west towards the north, when it again shifted to southwards. Though 
its fury coiifinod to less than a day and night, a week passed before 
the stormy wiuds which heralded and followed this devastating tempest 
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wore 'lullcid to rest, during the whole of which time the force of the wind 
was that of a strong gale. Tlie destruction by this storm was iooalculahle. 
In this country alone, the loss of property was estimated at above four 
millions sterling. More than a hundred persons lost their lives on land, 
and 8000 seamen found a watery grave. The Eddystone Lighthouse was 
swept away, and, by a singular coincidence, 'N\*instanley the architect — who 
was wont to boast of its stability, and to say he only wished to be in it 
when it blew a storm — was that night an inmate, and witli the fabric 
perished. In the royal navy twelve ships were cast away, mounting 524 
guns, and numbering 1600 men. Faintly to illustrate the impetuosity of 
the storm, a vessel laden witli tin slipped from her moorings off Falmouth, 
and sped before the gale to the Isle of Wight, at the rate of more tlian 
thirty miles an hour. 

A rotary gale of great violence visited the shores of England on the 5th 
December 1822 ; and another of similar cl^racter on the 3d of December 
in the following year. Upon the 29th of November 1836 a very remark- 
able hurricane blew in this country. It began on the 23d, off the coast of 
Newfoundland, reaching Land’s End upon the day mentioned at 7*75 P.M. ; 
it blew at Plymouth at 8 5, at Exeter at 9*5, at Poole at 10*5, at Famhain 
at noon, at London half an hour later ; crossing to the continent, it reached 
Dtisseldorf at 2 v, m., Berlin at 6, and Kunigsberg at 9 o’clock, being lost 
in Lithuania. The progression of this hurricane was about fifty miles an 
hour, and the velocity of the wind in the whirl was estimated at 135 miles 
in the same time. Tlie barometer stood at 29*30 inches at 9 a.m. at 
London ; at noon it fell to 28*82 ; and by 2 p.m. it had risen to 29*35. 

The remarkable storms of November 1838, so well described by lilr 
Milne,* occupy a prominent place in this chapter. The first of these gales 
blew upon the 26th, and had its track to tlie west of Ireland ; the second, 
which was much more severe, passed between (rreat Britain and Ireland, 
and crossed Scotland obliquely in a north -eat terly direction. It began 
upon the 28th, but mo^illg much more rapidly tlian the otlier, it overtook 
it in its course about the north of Ireland and S.W. of Scotland, the two 
neutralising one another to a certain extent at the place of junction; but 
the latter being the more ^iolent, obtained the mastery. In the southern 
parts of the kingdom there were distinct indi(‘ia of a double storm, each 
having its ov.n period of anrival and cessation, with barometric oscillation; 
whilst towards the north these iiidic ations became grarlually less distinguish- 
able, and were at length significant of one gale only. The first of these 
gales was met with on the 21 st at (libraltar, the wmd veering to due west 
at night ; on the 23d and 24th it blew in the Bay of Biscay ; and on tlie 
forenoon of the 26th it impinged on the south coast of Cornwall, causing a 
gfde which drove ships from their moorings. There it blew first at E., 
in tlie afternoon it veered to S.E., by 11 p.m. it was S., by noon of the fol- 
lowing day it was due west, and in the afternoon it veered to the N. W. 
Its shifting from east to west, as it advanced northward, occurred in regu- 
lar succession in different places ; and the direction of the storm’s centre 
up the Channel was proved by the fact, that while the wind veered from K. 
to W. by S. in England, it changed in the contrary direction on th^ coast 

' * Traiftoctions of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, vol aclv. pp. 467-487< 
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of Ireland. It oommenced at Cork about 11 a.h. from S.S.E., reached 
Dublin about 3*5 p.m., and Famborough at night— the wind veering from 
the eafitward to north and north- west. It reached Cape Wrath on the 
moming of the 28th. This tempest travelled northwards at the rate of 
about ton miles an hour. The fall of the barometer on this occasion was 
well marked. At Edinburgh it fell to 277 inches. For more than a week 
previous to the 25th, both in this country ^and over a large portion of the 
continent, both on sea and land, the weather was frosty, with N. E. winds 
and a rising barometer — a state of weather well calculated to produce this 
result. ‘Its fedl on the 25th and 2Gth,’ says Mr Milne, ‘was everywhere 
rapid ; but notwithstanding this, there still prevailed in the lower atmo- 
spheric regions of llritain on the 2Gth, and even on the morning of the 27th 
November, an easterly wind and severe frost, the well-known concomitants 
of a high and rising barometer, showing clearly that the upper regions of 
the atmosphere were in a very different state from those parts contiguons 
to the earth's surface.* Upon the night of the 27th the wind cidmed in the 
south of England, and the barometer rose over tlie kingdom. 

The second storm came also from the southward — ^i)robably from Madeira, 
where a strong gale drove sliips from their anchorage. At Lisbon, the 
same storm blew on the 23d, and at Oporto on the 24th, giving to this 
tempest a progressive motion of nearly twenty miles an hour : it would 
reach the British islands on the 2^<th, and wo find that on the moming of 
tluit day it sot in furiously there - the wind shifting suddenly from a 
westerly breeze to a strong south-east wind, veering (*verywhcre over the 
British islands from about S.E. to S.W. It impinged upon the Irish coast 
near Limerick at 2 a.m , reathed Dublin and Liverpool about 1 p.m., 
Glasgow at 3 i\m., and St Al»l>*s Head, in the east of Scotland, at 6 P.M. 
By marking the period of the greatest (h‘prcssion of tlie mercury at 
different place's, and the exact time of the wind’s changing from S.E. to 
B.W. or S.S.W. at the same htations, a similar result is obtained as regards 
tJic rate at wliicli tliis hurricane moved. Tlic track lay to the west of 
Ireland, and the dilatation (ff the whirl stretched from the middle of the 
Atlantic to the eastward of Baris. 

A Icrrifie hurrii ane raged u])on our I'oasts upon the Gth — 7th of January 
18311, moving progressive!) alnnu E.N.E. over Ireland and ({reat Britain, 
till it reached Clotteuburg in Sw^eden. At l^iverijool the wind veered from 
S.E. to S.W., and blew furiousl) at due west. Tl»e mercury fell to 28*29 
inches. At AVhitehaveii tluMv ind (hanged from S.W. to N.N.W. Many 
vessels were lost in this tempest, and in the Mersey alone at least one 
liundri'd persons found a v\atery grave. Jt blew with extraordinary fury 
over Ireland, in the eeutral parts of wdiith island stormy petrels were found 
vi'hen the wind had lulled to rest. Upon the eastern coast of England the 
effects of the storm wen* a))i)arent : there the progress of the tide wave 
was interrupted, as at Saltmarsh on the Ouse, five miles from the Hiunber, 
wliore the course of the river was dry, and at Gainsborough the bore did 
not appear. At Osteiid, on llio opposite coast, the reverse of this occurred. 

Upon the 28th of Februar)* 1849, another rotary gale visited our island, 
its track being up the Irisli Uhannel and across the south of Scotland, to 
4he N.K. At Edinburgh the wind veered gradually from S.S.E. to S., S.W., 
and passed off at N.W. An extraordinary rise of the barometer, -fol- 
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lowed by a sadden and great depression at Greenwich, was the precarsig^ 
of this storm, the Tiolence of which produced a horisontal pressure of 
twenty lbs. upon the square foot. 

The last of the rotary gales which we shall notice, is the one which 
visited us upon the 6th — 6th of February last year (1850). Its ftiiy 
must be in the remembrance of all. In Liverpool, where we witnessed 
its eflects,* its violence was very great, causing the houses to tremble to 
their foundations, and leading to sad disasters at sea. It set in from the 
S.W. with a rapidly-declining barometer, gradually veering to the west, 
from which quarter its force was most terrilic, and passing off towards 
morning in the N.W. The centre-patli of this gale must have been in tho 
Atlantic, considerably west of Ireland, and its track directed towards 
Scandinavia,; consequently we were in the south-east segment of the whirl. 

Passing to the fourteenth chapter, we find some good directions for 
sailing in these rotary gales on North Atlantic voyages. If the storm 
should be traversing Great Britain, it is clear that the vanguard segment 
gives a south-easterly and southerly wind, while the other lialf of the storm 
gives a westerly and north-westerly wind. If the ship has left port, and 
is overtaken by the tempest, she must either avail herself promptly of the 
veering of the wind to pursue her voyage, and ch'ar the land, or lie-to till 
the gale has passed. If the wind be south-east, and the mercury falling, 
westerly winds will soon set in, and a shij) in port on our eastern coast 
would soon encounter boisterous weather if she started on her voyage. On 
the other hand, if, ou leaving tlie English Channel, south-west winds veering 
to west set ill, the gale will soon moderate, and reiiidcr it umiecessary to 
return to the port. 

By studying Uie law of storms, and taking advantage of the wind as it 
hauls round, the passage across the Atlantic may be considerably shortened. 
On the other hand, by want of knowledge of these laws, the voyage may 
be protracted, and fraught with danger to ship and crew. Shoidd a rotary 
gale be blowing ui» the Atlantic from the tropi(;s, th(i advantage of the 
veering of the wind and sailing in curved courses will be greatest to 
vessels leaving the American port, for they will then fall in with the 
southern segment of the whirlstorm — the wind blowing from the north, 
north-west, west, and south-west, upon the larboard side. With ships 
bound for America the case is very different, for, sailing before the wind, 
they cross tlie storm’s track in front of the vortex. 

Our space forbids that wc should notice the fifteenth chapter, on the 
* Gales of High Southern Latitudes,’ and the concluding chapter must be 
passed over in silence for a similar reason. There are two passages, how- 
ever, which wc cannot omit calling attention to — the one referring to 4he 
impolicy as well as inhumanity of, sending ships to sea too deeply laden. 
The overloaded ship, which cannot rise upon the waves in a storm, is in 
danger of being struck by a weight of many tons of water. Her seams 
open by degrees. As she becomes leaky she sinks deeper in the water, 
and then the difficulty of standing to tlie pumps increases. If the cargo be 
of greater specific gravity than sea-water, when the ship fills she must go 
down.’ Ijct the owners of our merchant-marine attend to this. The other 
regards the importance of the barometer, not only at sea, but in oar fishing- 
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villages. ^It is impossible/ says our author^ ^to overrate the value to the 
seaman of an instrument which will inform him of the changes in the 
atmospheric pressure over the place of his ship. The barometer is a 
measiu'o of the atmospheric pressure, and should be regarded as nothing 
more. But that most valuable instrument has been brought into disrepute 
with many persons by the makers themselves, from their practice of marking 
on the face of the instrument indications of the weather not strictly correct. 
If the index of the barometer were simply divided into inches and parts of 
inches, the public generally would soon acquire the knowledge of how the 
instrument measures atmoa])heric pressure, and how that knowledge assists 
in funning a judgment on ^hat will be the probaldc state of the weather.' 
Alas, the evil which has been inflicted by liim who first adopted these 
arbitrary expressions ! 

On the cause of storms, we would, with Colonel Reid, in the present state 
of our knowledge, bo silent. The opinion of Espy, that it arises from an 
ascending ciureut cuus(^d by the disengagement of latent heat, and (‘onsc- 
quent rarefaction of tlic atmosphere, may be correct, but certainly it does 
not explain the ordinary phenomena. ^Ihc hypothesis of Dove, that it 
arises from the eddy of confiictiiig winds, is much more plausible, especially 
when we liuk with it the suggestion of Sir John Hersohel, that there may 
be a premature diversion (lownwards of that aerial stream which floats in 
the higher regions of the atmosphere, from the equator to the poles. 
Mr Thom has spoken of imls oppositely (dcctrificd, but we know not 
cxa(*tly whether electricity is not induced hy the friction of the atu'ial 
particles, and bcconios the consequence rather than the cause. 
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I. 

T wenty years ago, the little town of Wellingford was quite a summer 
morning’s journey from the great metropolis, and it was the dullest, 
most monotonous, or at anyrate the least interesting of all the innumer- 
able race of little towns. Close on the outskirts ran the high road to the 
coast and the Xiontinent, though Wellingford itself was seldom tarried in, 
or even looked by the passing traveller. Nuvj that thoroughfare almost 
resembles one of the old green by-lanes, so grass-grown it has become; 
for a railway has brought the quiet ^own within a mere step of its huge 
neighbour, taken away the tmflic from the ancient road, whi(!h in primitive 
days looked like a smooth, well-ordered bow’ling-grcen, while a gay ‘station’ 
lia.s changed the whole aspect of aitiurs at Wellingford. No fear of its 
being identified m/w ! 

A row of small suburban tenements facing the highway, and bordered 
by front courts a few paces scpiare, wherein dust in dry weather and snails 
an wet seemed to eoiigrcjgate ahiuidantly, have disa])poarcd to make room 
for the iron way; but ere that was j)rojectcd, or even thought of, in one of 
these humble domiciles resided the individuals whose fortunes wo are now 
about to follow. 

Mrs Mertoun, a widow lady, liad resided here for ten years with an Irish 
domestic;, who, in spite of her mistress’s reduced circumstances, had clung to 
her with tenacious attachment. There was another member of the family, 
liow’ever, by no means the least important ; and this may readily be ima- 
gined when it is stated that Kcjsamond Mertoun, the individual in question, 
was an only child, and, moreover, an extremely , beautiful girl of eighteen, 
who had left a fashionable boarding-school at the west end of London but a 
few months previously, and now pined away lier existence in the suburbs 
of Wellingford. 

Wliy Mrs Mertoun had settled herself down in such a place was a 
mystery to most persons who knew anything concerning her former history, 
nor could she herself have satisfactorily solved the inquiry ; the sole mys- 
tery of the case, however, consisting in her own supineness and want of 
judgment, coupled with scanty means, which prevented an easy removal. 
Jt wjvs true, indeed, that Abbot’s Hall was in the vicinitv, the proprietor 
No. 54. ' ’ 
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being an early friend of the deceased Mr Mertoun; and it was natunil 
that his widow should seek the neighbourhood of former influential asso- 
ciates. But the Leslies continued to reside abroad; and when, after a 
lapse of time, they returned to the Hall, poor Mrs Mertoun found, to her 
dismay, that Mrs Leslie no longer extended the cordial hand of greeting 
as to an equal, but assumed a patronage which the widow could but ill 
endure. For her daughter's sake, she endeavoured to conceal her chagrin ; 
she knew the Leslies were the only introduction into decent society (or 
what fiha deemed such) which she could look to for Rosamond ; the Miss 
l^eslies were plain, but good-natured amiable young women, and Mr Leslie 
was fatherly and benevolent ; so that custom rendered it less irksome to 
succumb to Mrs Leslie’s ‘ airs and graces.’ It is probable that the high- 
spirited, romantic Rosamond would not have tolerated these impertinences 
with her mother’s humbled or phOosophic sj»irit; but. just before her final 
return home from school Mrs Leslie was *■ gathered to her fathers.’ The 
usual routine of hospitalities and festivities at Abbot’s Hall was of course 
arrested during the season of mourning, and Rosamond liad plenty of time 
to indulge her ambitious aspirations and poetic reveries, unbroken save by 
the rolling equipages which dashed by on their onward route, and after 
which Rosamond often gazed with bitter sighs, comparing the fate of the 
luxurious travellers with her own. 

^Oh, mother,’ she exclaimed, ‘arc we for ever to he buried in this 
dreadful place, where there is not a soul save the stupid apothecary and 
bis wife to speak to ? How do you imagine your hopes for me can ever 
be realised if we continue thus ? ’ 

‘ Wait a while patiently, my darling,’ replied Mrs Mertoun ; ‘ there will 
bo an influx of visitors by and by at the Hall, and you kno%v the Miss 
Leslies are very fond of yon, Rosamond, and arc good-natured girls if you 
don’t interfere with them ; and of course you will take care not to do so — 
in the matrimonial way 1 mean, my dear,’ added Mrs Mertoun with a 
cautious and serious look and tone, as if promulgating some sage and 
well-digested admonition. 

But to understand how earnest and deeply-rooted were the hopes and 
anxieties hinted at by mother and daughter, it is necessary to retrace, however 
slightly, the past. Mrs Mertoun was tlie descendant of an impoverished 
younger branch of a noble Irish family; her beauty and grace had captivated 
Mr Mertoun, one of our mcrchant-prinrcs, ap])arently secure in wealth, and 
engaged in dazzling speculations. At the time of their marriage, the Irish 
belle was past the first spring of youth, though lier charms were in full 
lustre, and for some few fleeting years she enjoyed the prize for which she 
had pined during her whole lifetime — that prize being lavish wealth — 
Burceeding the privations and poverty ’which were her family inheritance. 
Mrs Mertoun had been taught to consider gold an idol — as the ‘ one thing 
needful:’ without it was misery — with it, happiness. Her dreams and 
desires were permitted indulgence for a brief space, only to make the down- 
fall more terrible. She revelled in luxuries of all kinds abroad and at home, 
entertaining lavishly the gay and distinguished, who were willing enough to 
avail themselves of the rich merchant’s good things. It was a short-lived 
triumph ; unexpected embarrassments and a dismal crash succeeded ; and 
it was rumoured that the unfortunate speculator had destroyed himself in 
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a fit of frenzied despair. His affairs were frightfuUj and inextricably 
iiivolYed, and his widow was left with only a small life-annuity for the 
support of herself and her child. The shock was too severe for Mrs 
Mertoun ; the fall from the height of splendour — from a lot so brilliant and 
captivating — to the depth of obscurity again, was more than her weak mind 
could endure, and for many weeks the unhappy lady hovered between life 
"and death in the paroxysms of delirium. A strong constitution overcame the 
worst ravages of disease; she arose from a sick couch corporeally uninjured, 
but with her intellectual perceptions concentrated on one sole topic — ^riches 
— their loss, their acquirement ; in short, every phase in which they could 
be viewed. Her little daughter llosamond gave promise of future loveliness 
in no ordinary degree, and to secure for her a polished education became the 
first object of Mrs Mertoun’s life. A lady to whom she had been known 
during her days of transient prosperity consented to receive the child at 
ratlier a lower rate than other pupils, and Mrs Mertoun settled herself down 
at Wellingford, again to dream of a bright future through that lovely child, 
whom she inoculated during the long vacations when they were together with 
her own sentiments — detestation of poverty in every shape, and its attendant 
ills — ^with a hope, which increased with the young girl’s growth, of releasing 
her mother and herself from its liatcful bondage by means of a wealthy 
marriage. For this alone Kosamond was taught to value her personal 
attractions ; beauty was her only dowry ; through its means she was to 
attain the glorious summit from which her mother had been hurled 1 She 
never indulged visions, like other girls, of disinterested love and devotion. 
No; Rosamond Mertoun thought of matrimony as the sole escape from 
the dreadful ills of her present lot. The future bridegroom she never 
pictured to herself— she saw only heaps of gold ! Yet was there a vein of 
romance — it may scarcely be termed poetry — mingling with these sordid 
dreams : she felt sure that her gratitude an(i adection must necessarily be 
excited towards the husband in perspective who was to raise her to the 
jiinnacle of earthly happiness, even were he old and ugly. It was not 
the charms of the Opera, or the gay fT-tes she heard so much of from 
school companions ; it was not the delight of being whirled along in a 
cushioned chariot behind fom* flying steeds ; it was not even the diamonds 
and the satin sheen she coveted : but it was tlie total escape from all the 
commonplaces of daily existence — those vulgar matter-of-fact contacts 
which poison the atmosphere of flowers, and music, and refiiiemeut. 
Hiitchers, and bakers, and such horrid folk, spoiled the poetry of life in the 
fair young Rosamond’s estimation : the very knowledge of their necessity 
unfttted the mind for fairyland. And oh ! would not she render life one 
continued dream of bliss through the help of that golden talisman to come ? 

Trials and privations might be all very^ well to read of in books, or 
to see represented on the stage, from the hermit in his cell down to the 
poor seamstress toiling for daily bread ; but oh, preserve her, thought 
Jiosamond, from the dreary monotony of an existence, where, if hunger is 
iinfelt, all finer sense of enjo}Tnent is unknown 1 

I’he satisfied mother had thoroughly imbued her daughter with these and 
puch-iike opinions ; hence it may readily be surmised that religious teaching 
was unknown — ^not that Mrs Mertoun considered herself lax in serious 
matt'ers, but the precept of a ‘ daily cross,’ in which is exemplified the real 
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poetry of human life, when that cross is bonie with a meek, cheerful, and 
uncomplaining spirit — of this the pupil, so apt in worldly lore, knew nothing. 
She had not been tau^it that a heroine's heart may beat beneath folds 
of coarse texture, soiled and worn with honest labour though they be; 
while a smile on tlic lip chases away a tear from the heavy eye, accustomed 
to gaze only on scenes of penury and w'ant. Rosamond Mertoun could not 
enter the cottages of the poor; she was w-ont to say, they harrowed hef' 
feelings because she could not give the poor all they required; so she 
withheld what she had in her power to give— time and sjTnpathy ; and 
remained at home twanging her guitiir, and studying the annuals, books of 
beauty, and French romances. 

Could it be that she liad a hard heart — she whom fictitious woes caused 
to shed abundant tears V — and who had resolved that when it was in her 
power she would send lier almoner to relieve all the real ones within reach? 
C'ould it be that slie was sclHsh when her aduction towards her parent was 
so strongly developed?— for Rosamond cheated herself into the belief, that 
it was for that dear inotlicr’s sake principally she yearned for the realisation 
of those hopes in wdiicli she had been nurtured. 

Ah ! these are difficult questions, and require subtile and delicate handling, 
when faults such as Rosamond Mertoun’s are sun-ounded and veiled by the 
dazzling adjuncts of youth, beauty, and fascination of manner. 

11 . 

‘Tis a long lane that Jms no tiiniing, miss,' exclaimed Dona, the old 
Irisli doniestie, observing Itosamond one morning at the little parlour 
window' in an iimisiially desjHUiiliiig moofl, sercened by the flowers 
arranged outside, and gazing witli deep sighs after a sjdendid travelling 
equipage wdiich had tarried opposite Mrs Mertoun’s dwelling for a few 
minutes to arraugo the harness. The postboys were decorated wdth 
wodding-favoiirs, and the bride and bridegroom within looked supremely 
eoutentcMl and hapj)}'. ‘ She is not fairei^ than I,’ was the thought that 
passed thvoiigli Rosamond’s mind, but found no utterance: •i)erliaps she is 
penniless too ; but then she was not shut out from the world like me, or 
this fortunate destiny had not been liers!' Dona heard tlie sigh, and 
instinctively guessed her young lady’s cogitations, commencing an attenipt 
at consolation as already recorded; ‘And in my tea-cup this very blessed 
day,’ she eontimied, ‘ I give you my w’ord, miss, that I saw a great part} — 
and not far off neither; and Mrs Simpkin (the housekeeper at Ab])Ot’s Hall) 
toll'd mo t'other day, that i\s her lady has been dead more nor these fifteen 
months, she w'as sure tlnu’c was a-going to he a dance, or a somewdiat o’ that 
sort, to keep Miss Julia’s birthday: and the Lady Ilow'ards are a-coming 
to stay at the Hall ; and they bo such merr}" souls, that, depend on it, miss, 
there’ll be gay doings. .So cheer up. Miss Rosy ; 1 know there’s Bom’t good 
in store ; and I shall see you go off some fine summer morning in a coacli- 
and-four, for all the W'orld like that pretty young soul just passed by.’ 

Old Dona's words were so far prophetic, that shortly after Mrs Mertoun 
and her daughter received an invitation to Abbot’s Hall, to celebrate the 
birthday of Miss Julia Leslie, the youngest daughter. Tliere w^as a 
great deal of company in the house ; and the Lady Howards, ‘ tlio merry 
4 
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souls/ were there, accompanied by a cousin, a young West Indian, whose 
marked and enthvsiastlc admiration of Kosamond Mertoun during the 
whole of the festive evening tlirew her mother into a flutter of delighted 
excitement; for Miss Julia had whispered in Mrs Mertoun’s car that 
^ Emma Howard had told her their cousin, Bidney Saiitillian, was enormously 
wealthy, and quite a safe partner.’ Talismanic words I 

Mrs Mertoun cared not that her daughter’s partner w^as handsome and 
graoeful ; she was only aware that his fine dark eyes rested with the most 
ardent expression on the lovely girl— it was evidently a case of love at first 
sight. Saiitillian danced -with Jtosamond only, but with her more frequently 
than strict etiquette permitted. Never hitherto had her beauty appeared 
so dazzling, or her animation so captivating, while it seemed quito natural 
that chivalrous homage should be o^ered to the belle of the fete ; but it 
somewhat puzzled Mrs Mertoun that the four Miss Leslies took Bantillian’s 
dereliction so easily. Bhe knew tluit they were on the look-out for ‘ eligible 
matches’ for themselves; but though they laughed with and talked to 
Bantillian, as to an especial favourite, there was a carelessness in their de- 
meanour which forcibly expressed tliat the case was hopeless in this quarter. 
Young, handsome, luid ‘ enormously wealthy,’ thought Mrs Mertoun; and 
yet the Miss Leslies not striving to cflcct a conquest ! It was very odd — 
and the mystery must be solved; so !Mrs Mertoun betook herself to the 
Lady Howards, the merry souls of two-score-arul-tcn, whose kindliness won 
all hearts. They complimented Airs Mertoun on her daughter’s beauty and 
eliarrning manners — adding, as tlic mother’s glances followed Kosamond 
and Bantillian with some anxiety, *Oh! don’t mind the nonsense of the 
young folks ; Cousin Bidney is a very safe partner, we assure you — nobody 
minds him of course.’ Now, why iiohody should mind him,’ Airs Mertoun 
Could not compr(3lieiid ; for Cousin Bidney seemed an unlikely person not 
to be hnuui<xl' by any young lady, .itll at oiu^e it struck her that porliaps 
Bantillian was maiTied, though ccilaiidy, if he was, he carried things too 
far; so she, in a careless manner, asked Lady Howard if her cousin was a 
Benedict? The question seemed to cause much merriment to the pleasant 
ladies, who, replying in a breath, ‘ Not yet — not yet !’ beckoned Bantillian 
to tlieir side, and repealed it to him, introducing him to Airs Alertoun 
at 41ie same time. A curious change passed over Bantillian’s expressive 
countenance — an undefinable change — while a blush was visible actually 
through his swarthy complexion as he stammered out some awkward 
sentences, meant to be jocose. At that moment Kosamond, who had been 
talking to Julia Leslie, approached, and with pretty childish impatience 
taxed her partner with desertion and loss of places in the dance. Bunshine 
does not chase away shadow more charmingly than did Santillian’s face 
light up when lie beheld her : he took her willing hand, and they bounded 
off together, the most perfect contrast of masculine and feminine beauty it 
is possible to imagine. 

^Dear Sidney!’ exclaimed Lady Emma Howard, Mie Is the most impe- 
tuous of human beings — impetuosity is his chara(3teristic, though a more 
generous affectionate-hearted fellow does not exist. Dear Bidney ! he is 
enslaved by female beauty ; but it is an excusable weakness ; and when he 
is fairly settled, all these ebullitions will pass away : his wife will be a 
fortunate woman.’ 
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Ail this Mrs Mcrtoun beard with a deep interest, veiled beneath a care- 
less exterior. * He was easily enslaved by female beauty,' slie repeated to 
herself ; and oh that she could close the net around him, and secure him for 
ever in its meshes !. SantDlian was a prize beyond her most sanguine hopes, 
and when he came and sfit down by her, and talked about liosamond, the 
mother could scarcely conceal her delight and agitation. 

When alone once more, Rosamond threw herself on Mrs Mertoun’s bosom, 
and wept hysterically ; the rea(;tion had come, the faded flowers were oast 
aside, the golden tresses bound up, and the humble couch arranged for the 
wearied beauty. K)h mamma ! ' she exclaimed, * I am almost sorry that 
he is so rich ; it seems a profanation to think of money when with him !* 

* Who, my dear?’ asked Mrs Mcrtoun with afiected simplicity. ‘ Who 
are you speitking of, Rosamond?’ 

* Mamma, dear,’ replied her daughter in a deprecatory tone, * is it pos- 
aible you do not know ? Santillian will be here to-morrow morning, for he 
whispered so to me ; and let us forget liis wc;ilth, mamma, for he is. all in 
all for himself alone ! Oh mamma, you cannot imagine how one evening lias 
made us acquainted with each other ! iSiuitillian told me that he had never 
realised perfect female loveliness till we met, and lie said far more than 
that, mamma. Oh, am 1 not a fortunate girl?’ 

W^as this a case of first love at iirst sight also on Rosamond’s side, and 
did she reo% forget Hautillian’s thousands? She felt flattered, gratified, 
elated by his marked admiratitm and preference. She in return admired 
him exceedingly : he was full of passion and spirit. Swayed by impulse 
Santillian assuredly w:is, and lie luid often been led into error thereby — not 
stopping to consider if the im])ulse were good or evil. Now he was led a 
willing captive, fascinated and enlhrallcil j he seemed powerless to break 
the chain which more and more .surely bound him every day : he existed 
but in Rosamond’s presence ; liciP beauty intoxicated him, until the 
dangerous spell olitained siicli complete mastery, that w'ords were spoken 
from which in honour lui could not recede. Yet was his demeanour not 
like that of a fortunate lover : fits of re.stlcssness, gloom, even despair, were 
frequent in recurrejice, thougli not long in continuance, for l^osamond’s 
smiles invariably exorcised the c\ il spirit, even as music chased the dark 
hour of the Israelitish king. ^ 

The Lady Howards hud returned home, and left Santillian at Abbot’s 
Hall ; the Miss Leslies were engaged in affairs of their own — ^the eldest was 
an the point of marriage, and tliey none of them gave the least heed to 
Santillian’s proceedings ; possibly were ignorant that his hours of absence 
were passed at Mrs Mertoun’s. But the time of separation approached. 
The Leslies, after the marriage, were all to depart for tlio continent, and 
yet Santillian lingered ; and still the definite final avowal was not made — ^to 
oUim Rosamond as his future wife ! Yes, lie lingered, and his heart was 
on his lips ; she knew lie loved her passionately, for what woman does not 
speedily gain tliis knowledge ? But there was some dark sliadow between 
them which ever seemed to intervene when he was about to speak, and he 
left Abbot’s Hall suddenly, merely sending a cold note to Mrs Mertoun by 
way of farewell, and apology for not making personal adieuz. He was 
gone; Caroline Leslie was married; and Abbot’s Hall left in solitude 
and silence. 
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FoUowing that interval of excitement and anticipation came those hours, 
days, and weeks of inactivity ^and susponse, which are more intolerable than 
the keenest recognised sorrow, and when the strongest powers of endurance 
and patience are taxed to the uttermost. Mrs Mcrtouu was angry and 
tearful by turns ; she declared that Santillian had behaved shamefully, and 
tliat could she find any reasonable pretext for visiting the Lady Howards 
she would assuredly do so. But the Grange was fifteen miles from Wei- 
lingford, and what had she to say when there, except to inquire after Mr 
Santillian, and to tell the Lady Howards how cruelly ho had treated her 
daughter ! ^ But after all,’ thought Mrs Mertoun, ‘ may he not merely 
have been amusing himself with a pretty girl, considering his propensity 
for flirtation ; and may not the Lady Howards merely laugh at mo for my 
pains, and think me presumptuous and silly ? ’ 

Besides, when Mrs Mertoun hinted at such a proceeding to llosomond, 
tlie latter indignantly discountenanced it. Follow Santillian when he had 
quitted her thus? Never ! Her womanly spirit forbade such an idea; and 
beseeching her incensed parent not to allude to tJie subject again, the name 
of Santillian was tacitly avoided between Ihcm. Mrs Mertoun, however, 
anxiously watched her daughter’s pale cheek and heavy eye ; for slio feared 
lest Rosamond’s dibappointmont was a more serious one than she had at 
first surmised — ^that it was not only wounded vanity, but a wounded heart, 
and that they liad been tampering with edge-tools for Mr Santilllan’s 
heartless gratification. ^ 

But Mrs Mertoun was mistaken, or rather the case was reversed — 
Santillian xoob in earnest, poor fellow : he loved Itosamond with all the 
fervour of which liis nature was capable, though he had torn himself away 
with such apparent carelessness. Bui though Rosamond’s disappointment 
was a bitter one, it was merely the disappointment of a woman whoso hopes 
of future aggrandisement arc frustrated. It is true, she really liked and 
admired Santillian, and her vanity was hurt by his desertion; but hers was 
■not the pure and devoted affection which implies total forgetfulness of self, 
nor did she ever cease to lament the fact, that the lost Santillian was wealthy, 
even^whilc disavowing such sordid regi'cts to lier mother. Perhaps the 
inmost depths of her heart responded not to the gay West Indian’s elegant 
badinage; perhaps those intellectual charms which alone can touch, tlie 
romantic* or poetical fancy, and bind and rivet the chain for ever, were 
wanting in Santillhui. Be that as it may, whether she was capable of 
intense emotion or not, it was certain tliat he. had not aroused it; .and Mrs 
Mertonn became consoled when she found Rosamond an interested listener 
to her discussions concerning a change of scene to some cheerful watering- 
place, and how they could manage the desirable transit on theii’ slender 
income. To leave Wellingford was now Mrs Mertoun’s fixed resolution— no 
longer must Rosamond’s beauty be hidden in obscurity : there were other 
BantilUans to be found, less flighty aiul less faithless. Still there was a secret 
pong at the fair girl’s heart ; her mother wrathfully affirmed that she had 
been made a plaything of— a toy of an idle hour ! cast aside when the 
novelty wore ofi’! But Rosamond believed otherwise ; she still thought that 
Santillian had been in earnest. She recalled liis restlessness, his moods of 
abstraction and despondency, and she felt sure tliat some obstacle existed 
unknown to them', and which perhaps they might never know, to prevent 
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liU mitking her his wife. In this conviction Kosamond found a ])alm to 
^soothe and sustain her under what was doubtless a lieavy trial! She tried to 
conceal any trace of regret from her mother, whose prying eyes seemed to 
pity her — and even from tliat dear being 2yity was not to be borne; but 
often, when no human eye observed, she gave wjiy to the luxury of unre- 
strained teiirs. it Avas very hard to have lost Hantillian ; it was very hard 
to have missed such a brilliant lot ; and she really liked him too! Jt was 
not probable that twice in life siicli a chance would fall in her Avay. 

.t 

The autumnal moon in full glory aa'rs rising majestically above the dark 
tree-tops, the rays illuinining the little parlour, as they broke tlirough the 
interlacing pknts on the Avindow-sill ; Itosamond Avas there alone, her face 
buried on lier arms, wliicli Avcrc crossed on tlie table, Avhile ov^er them 
flowed her reduiidant hair in clustering curls, now somewhat dishevelled 
and imcared for. Beside her lay tlie guitar and loose music scattered 
around; but her attitude betokened an abandonment to grief surely 
most flattering to an absent lover. 'I’lie door of the apartment opened 
gently, a footstep was heard, and Saiitilllan stood beside her ; he had 
entered the house unannounced by Dona, avIio Avas at the gate gossipping 
with a neighbour. In a few brief inohients how Avere the world and its 
aspects changed to Kosamond Mcrtounl Incoherent words were spoken 
by Santillian as he knelt beside ber, <*laspiiig her hands in his own, and 
covering them A\dtli kisses. She avjis to be his bride then ! He Avas 
faithful, and he liad rctiinied to claim her. (leneroiis and careless of wealth 
himself, no suspicion entered Santilliaii's mind tliat the fair girl had 
accorded such eA'ident preference save from the most disinterested atFec- 
tion towards himself. No explanation Avas asked or given, yet he looked 
haggiu'd, as if he had lately undergone some violent inward struggle ; but 
when Mrs Mertoun remarked tluj alteration in his appearance, he 
laughed gaily, and assured lier that ho had been deliberating ere he could 
flually make up his mind to become ' Benedii't the married nuin.' But 
when he found that life’s happiness Avas at stake, that longer absence was- 
unendurable, he bad conm to ])lead forgiveness for demur ! SautUlian'a 
cousins at the Grange had joined the Leslies abroad, so the lover divided 
his time between AVellingford and tlie metropolis, Avliere Jie liad arrange- 
ments to make prior to his marriage : this he urged should be solemnised 
Avith as little delay as possilile; but lawyers arc proverbially tardy in such 
cases, and marriage-settlements are most niiromantic things. Happy Mn& 
Mertoun. how important and active a personage she was ! seldom are sUch 
dreams as hers permitted realisation. At times she could scarcely bredit 
the truth, and she avuk as anxious the marriage should take place, as 
Santillian himself; for until it lutd, she lived in a constant indei^abie 
apprehension that such good foi*tmie Avuuld A'anish into air, the niere 
phantasmagoria of her brain. 

* I have a presentiment, my dear child, that I shall never live to see you 
Santillian’s wife !' said Mrs Mertoun to Kosamond. 

^ Why, mamma dear,’ replied her daughter, ‘ our w^ding-day is only a 
fortaight off. You are nervous and jaded with all this flurry for me, and 
you must keep yourself quiet, or I must defer it a while longer.’ 

it!’ abjsolutely screamed Mrs Mertoun — ‘defer it, my deter t 
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Don't talk in such an absurd strain. Heaven only knows that your 
marriage may be deferred without any seeking of yours ! ' 

Next day Saiitillian arrived from London as fast as four foaming 
horses could bring him. He was in a state of fearful excitement, for 
ruin impended unless he instantly attended to his agent's summons, and 
net off in person for his West Induin estates. He earnestly pleaded for an 
immediate union with Rosamond; but to this Mrs Mertoun would not 
consent, the settlements were not ready, and she, as her poor daughter's 
only uatuial guardian, must carefully shield her from any possible contin- 
gency or future risk. In this view Santillian acquiesced ; he tore himself 
away from his beloved, half-wild and broken-hearted, not heeding her 
whispered words of comfort — ‘ A few months iSantillian will soon pass 
away. Your absence will not be for long.’ 

That night Mrs Mertoun said with a solemn air to the faithful Dona — 
‘If we wore at O’Connor, 1 should expect to hear the banshee, Dona, for 
this foreboding is gnawing at my heart, that I shall not live to see my child 
the wife of Santillian, or to w'itness his return !’ 

‘ Ay, the banshee o’ the O’Connors is a weird kind o’ sliadow, my dear 
lady, and your race have always been favoured with a sort o’ second- 
sight,’ responded the old crone, as Mrs Mcrtouii silently listened to this 
Job’s comfort, murmuring to hcreclf — ‘ The banshee’s shadow is on my 
spirit ; 1 cannot fling it otf I’ 


HI. 

Six weeks after Santilliaii’s departure Mrs Mertoun was found dead in 
her bed. The doctor said that, from the nature of an inward complaint 
under which she had laboured for many years, he was fully prepared for 
this termination. 

‘ But my poor dear young lady and me were not !’ sobbed the stricken 
Dona; ‘and 1 call it dowiiriglit wicked in the doctors to keep those most 
consanied in the dark.’ 

* Had I informed Mrs Mertoun of her condition,’ replied the medical 
attendant softly, ‘ it might have alnniuid her, and perhaps hastened the 
event we wished to ward ofl*; and why excite useless fears in relatives 
and friends ? Be comforted in the belief tliat your dear Lidy’s end was 
free from suflTcring.’ 

We may not raise tlic veil which shrouds the sacred sorrow of a child 
mourning for a beloved parent. The stem necjcssitios of life awoke Rosa- 
mond Mertoun from an indulgence in grief to tlic first bitter experience of 
the real woes to which poverty is heir. She kndv/^ not hoAV to provide for 
future subsistence. Dona and herself might want bread, for Mrs Mertoun’s 
income liad died with her. Rosamond had not yet summoned strength of 
nerve to open any of her departed mother’s papers ; but at the camest 
suggestion of Mr Anderson the doctor— that ‘ stupid apotbccary,’ once 
referred to by Rosamond, but who proved a valuable friend to the orphan 
in her distress^she at length found resolution to examine them. There 
was a letter addressed by Mrs Mertoun to her daughter, not to be opened 
iintll the writer was no more : the purport of it was, tliat in the event of 
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Roeamond being left deetitute and unprotected, she was immediately to 
apply to Mr Ephraim, the earliest and dearest friend of the late Mr Mer- 
toun. That unfortunate gentleman had indited his wishes to a similar 
effect in a paper inscribed to his wife but a few days prior to his melan- 
choly end, and which Rosamond found enclosed in the one addressed by 
her mother to herself. By Mr Anderson’s advice, these two precious 
documents were foiw'arded to Mr Epliraim, who resided in North Wales, 
Rosamond adding a touching little billet of her own, stating her engage- 
ment to Santillian, and thai it was only a temporary shelter she hoped to 
need, until her betrothed husband returned to claim her. She had often 
heard her mother speak of the Kphraims as (*ecoiitric but excellent people, 
though no correspondence passed between them except at intervals, when 
Mr Ephraim sent a bank-note for * Rosamond’s use,’ and Mrs Mertoun 
thankfully acknowhidged its receiiit and the half dozen stiff lines accom- 
panying it. 

In du(? time the rei)ly to Rosamond’s letter arrived, written in a clear 
formal hand, but couched in kind terms, by Mr Ephraim, who gave her a 
cordial welcome to Talisscn for so long as she liked to make it her home, 
seconded, he assured her, by Mrs Ephraim, but, in coiielusion, giving her 
notice that they were very ‘ \dain folks,’ and their mode of living primitive, 
as befitted the rural lo<‘iility and mountain solitudes where they abode. 

Mr Anderson said it was a good honest letter, and he 'was greatly satis- 
fied with Mr Epliraim’s unjivetending solicitude and sympathy. Under 
the worthy df>ctor’s management every necessary arrangement was com- 
pleted for tJic helpless girl, the fiirnitiin* of the cottage sold, and Dona 
taken as a nurse f(»r the tribe of chubby-faced Aii(Ierson.s. After defraying 
all debts and expenses, it was found that scarcely a sufficient surplus 
remained to convey llosainond on her journey to AVales, on the borders of 
which Mr E]»hraim liimself was to meet hc*r, and convey his fair charge in 
safety to Talisseii. Santillian was detained, and his letters expressed the 
utmost chagi’in and iinpaticnee; but there w’as no immediate prospect of 
his being able to absent Ijimstdf, and he was endeavouring to effect a sale 
of property, wliicli would release liiin from such disagreeable responsibilities 
for the future. So Rosamond bade adieu to AA^dlingford and poor old 
Dona, with an assurance to the attached ereature that the moment she had 
a home of her own Dona should be reinstated therein. 

‘ Ah, I did not expect to Aveep Avheri J turned my hack on this dull 
town ! ’ ejaculated Rosamond : ‘ my mother sleeping in the cliurchyard, 
and a stage-coach bearing me away alone and in tliis garb of wo, instead 
of happy beiiming smiles amid the ringing of festal bells and the glitter 
of bridal pomp as 8antillian’s bride!’ 

Mr Ephraim met Miss iVlcrtoun at the appointed stage, and greeted her 
with cordial and fatherly kindness. He Avas a tall, j>orfIy man, in the 
prime of life, with a serious Adsage, Avlikdi seemed to indicate that business 
of vast importance occupied the owner’s brain. He wore a broad-brimmed 
hat of clerical construction, and his hahilimoiits were black, and of anti- 
quated fashion — something in the Quaker style. He was perfectly bald, 
and had a habit of gazing iqiwards, and muttering to himself the while, 
which strangers mistook for an indication that he was engaged in devout 
aspirations. On arriving at Talissen, this mistake, in which Rosamond 
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sliared, was dispelled^ and Mr Ephraim's avocations speedily disoovered ; 
for though engrossed in heavenly contemplation, it was not of the sort 
which she had at first supposed. Mr Ephraim was devoted to the study 
of astronomy; he had built an observatory on a height adjacent to his 
dwelling, and, ensconced there, night after night, day after day, he forgot 
all sublunary affairs, and too often forgot even he had a wife whose lonely 
hours were unche^i*ed by companionship, unblest by infantile endearments. 
Mrs Ephraim was a mild, pleasing-looking woman, whose nervous manner 
evinced a long retirement from the usages of mixed society; patience and 
resignation were stamped in unmistakable cliaracters on lier sweet coun^ 
tenance, and her attire was exquisitely neat and plain. The home at 
Talissen was a humble, but tlioroiighly comfortable one ; everything was 
for use, not for show; here was no one to care for display. A small 
library of well-used books, collections of minerals and dried flowers, and 
many other simple details, evidenced how Mrs Ephraim had been accus* 
tomed to fill up her time. To the keen reader of human nature per- 
haps these mute evidences betrayed how bravely she had striven against 
that hopeless sinking of the heart which a lot such as hers unll sometimes 
induce, notwithstanding slie clasped her cross in the deepest humility and 
silence. But to Rosamond's astonishment, another imlividual appeared 
domesticated at Talissen — a young lady, wliom Mr Ephraim introduced as 
Miss Ijewellyn, liis ward, and who, he said, had been their valued guest 
for the last six months. Warm and tender was the solicitude which Miss 
Lewellyn exhibited towards the fair stranger, unobtrusively but anxiously 
demonstrated : she gazed long and earnestly on the beautiful face which 
was upturned to her own, as she fondly parted Rosamond's silken tresses 
and kissed her smooth brow'. As she did so, Rc^samond felt a warm tear 
trickle down her cheek, and she in her turn more closely observed Miss 
Lewellyn, who returned her mute observation with a quiet smile, sayin^in 
a low voice, ‘ 1 hope we shall be loving friends, dear Miss Mertoun, and 
that you will henceforth call me Ruth, and drop tlie formal Miss^ and I 
will do the same by you, if you wish it.' 

Rosamond assured licr she did, and yawned at the same time most 
unpoetically, though, had her thoughts taken the fonn of words, they 
would have been expressed somewJiat in this manner — ‘ 1 wonder if I sliall 
like her; she is plain, and yet what largo penetrating dark eyes she has, 
soft and melancholy too sometimes ; J suppose she is as poor as 1 am by 
her dress, which is liorridly cojirse ; hut for till that she Is decidedly an 
elegant person, and wonderfully kind to porn* stupid me.' Her unwonted 
fatigue made rest desirable, and at an early liour of the night Rosamond 
fell asleep at Talissen, to drccam strange wild dreams about Santillian and 
Ruth Lewellyn. 

Mr Ephraim's dwelling was situated about a mile distant from the 
straggling village of Talissen, whose inhabitants consisted entirely of the 
poorer class. They had no other neighbours within several mUes, and 
these scantily distributed. But there were sublime mountainous hills in 
the distance, and delicious valleys close at hand, diversified with wood' and 
water. Rosamond admired picturesque scenes in pictures or engravings, 
and descanted on works of art very prettily. She had often wished to 
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be a Bhepherdess in some Arcadian retreat, crook in hand, and attired in 
tasteful Swiss costume, where to her lute she might warble pastoral ditties 
beneath moonlit skies, feeding on honey -dew alone; the sheep being 
white, fleecy, sensible sheep, giving no trouble ; and there being no rougli 
roads, no wet grass, no winter storms ! Kosainond could talk charmingly 
about nature and solitude; but she soon found the monotony of the 
landscape wearied her; slie desired to behold moving objects, and more 
eagerly every day did she look forward to Santillian’s return as the signal 
for a termination of her banislinicnt, and an introduction to the gay scenes 
of life. 

Most assiduously liuth Lewellyn sought Jlosamond's society, and strove 
to gain an insight into lier cliaractcr and disposition generally ; but there 
seemed little in common between them as they became better acquainted, 
for Kuth could not weep with Kosamond over the fictitious woes of lier 
favourite heroines in rrench novels, nor enthusiastically dilate on second- 
rate seiitimcutal rhyme, which Jtosamond called ^ poetical imaginings.' 
Kuth smiled good-naturedly at all this, but’ still slie laughed, and tried to 
win her companion to aecoiiipaiiy her in her visits to the cottages of the 
liaiiilet, to send pious books to the sick, to comfort the afflicted, and to aid 
the needy ; or to assist in teaching a band of little ones, whose schooling 
depended entirely on such charitable exertions, and whose wardrobes con- 
stantly needed replenishing by Kiith's own handiwork, lint Kosamond 
was a bad walker, and as to plain needlew ork her know'hMlge only extended 
to the ornamental departincnta of tliat branch of w'onian’s usefulness, ^ho 
could embroider line lace or cambric, luid manufacture inimitable chains 
and purses ; but as tt) patching dirty pinafores, or stitching coarse frocks, 
tliat was impossible. And yet slie saw' that Jiutii's fingers were as deli- 
cately fashioned as her own ; but then Kuth w'as used to it, and perhaps 
had been brought up to such employincnt ! After one or two attempts to 
penetrate the interior of the peasant homes, Kosamond declared tliat such 
scenes were revolting, and that they made Iter quite ill and miserable. 
If the poor kept their houses (dean, with a few flowtTS about, for instantjc, 
and were clean themselves — w'atcr is plentiful enough — and had not such 
disgusting w^ays, particularly when they arc sick, I think in time I might 
be inured to them, Kuth. Kut as it is, the very air wc breathe among 
them is polluted and otVensive. I declare 1 have used a dozen bottles 
of Eau de Cologne to preserve myself from fainting ; and then they are 
HO thankless ami ungrateful, always asking for more, never seeming satis- 
fied. No — no; I am convinced that no really refined or poetical mind 
could condescend without injury to incessant (‘ontact with such gi'oss 
realities. 1 daresay ^liss Lew'ellyii, have a singularly strong mind, and 
it does not hurt you, but J would far rather send what is necessary through 
a domestic, and leave the poor to themselves. Depend upon it they would 
like it far better than this constant interference. 1 could not read a line 
of poetry for a week, or take up my music after 1 last went to Talissen 
with you ; I felt quite shocked and horrified.’ 

Kuth sighed deeply as she listened to this tirade from Kosamond ; but 
knowing that remonstrance or argument was vain when opposed to the 
effects of education and nurturing, she did not say rnui^h in reply ; and it 
was in kindly gentle accents she assured Kosamond that it was of far 
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more importance to give personal countenance and sympathy than even 
pecuniary assistance to the humbler classes. * As to ingratitu^/ continued 
Ituth, * perhaps we often exact too much from our poorer brethren in retuni 
for what it is our privilege and also our bounden duty to do. Jt would be 
a sweet task, doubtless, were they all we could wish, but it is for the sake 
of a Higher we relieve their necessities, and minister to tliem soul and 
body: earthly rewards we ought not to look for, but take care not to 
buoy ourselves up with the fancied sanctity of good works.’ 

Not quite comprehending Miss Lewellyn’s meaning, llosamond replied 
with badinage — ‘ You arc quite a preacher, Ruth, and 1 am sure you mean 
very well, and are very good. But now do tell me how you manage to 
endure this stupid vegetating life we lead, when you have been accustomed 

to a gay town like C ? Are you obliged to reside with the Ephraims? 

and shall you never get a\vay V unless, indeed, you marry somebody ; yet 
1 don’t know who there is to marry here.’ 

A strange expression of intense mental agony Hitlcd athwart Ruth 
liowellyn’s [lalc countenance, and left it even paler than before, as, in a 
voice which faltered at first, but gradually became stronger, she said — 

‘ Your questions shall be answered, dear Rosamond, so far as I can answer 
them. First, it is desirable, and I prefer being witli the ICphraims until I 
am of age, which in my case is not until I have attained my twenty-fifth 
year, and I still w'ant a year of that period. Mr Ephraim is, as you know, 
my guardian ; my other guardian (for, like yourself, T am an orphan), with 

■whom I resided at C , died, and liis daughters went to reside 'vsdth an 

aunt. Second, when 1 am iTiy own mistress legally, 1 shall still continue 
to live from choice in a place quite as retired find solitary as this ; nay, 
more so, for Lewellyn is ancient and dilapidated, the resort of owls and 
bats ; but 1 mean to take up my abode there, as the fabled juincesses of 
old did, protected by all chivalrous knights, giving alms at my gate, and 
entertaining the wandering harpists blind from age, who still chant the 
faded glories of Lewellyn.’ 

Rosamond (on whom a new light had broken, for she had hitherto, 
considered Miss Lewellyn a dependant — her simplicity, humility, and 
miasBumiiig exterior, having assisted to confirm the mistake) gaily 
persisted — ‘ But w'hy should you live alone at old Lewellyn ? Will you 
not select a gallant kiiiglit from the chivalry of the land, wlio may ha've a 
husband’s right to protect so fair a dame V Y ou have not answered me 
Uuit^ you cunning Ruth!’ 

* I never mean to marry, Rosamond Mertoun,’ was the quiet and serious 
answer, while the former fiittiug expression of anguish chased an attempted 
smile away. 

‘ Well,’ thought Rosamond, ‘ she u interesting after all ; and here is a 
bit of romance at last, notwitlistanding slic is such a matter-of-fact sober 
creature! I have no doubt she has been disappointed in love;’ and to 
induce Ruth to bestow her confidence, Rosamond confided the tale of her 
©■wn betrothal, and spoke of Santillian ; and that he was soon coming to 
Talissen, where they were to be wedded — dwelling on brilliant hopes, and 
happy love ! After she had discharged this important pent-up load, 
suddenly turning to the silent Ruth, who was bending over her work, she 
added, * Now, Ruth, I have nothing more to tell ! Be fair, and bestow 
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your confidence in turn on me. HaTe you eyer loved? — and whom?— and 
are you engaged?* 

^ Rosamond Mertoun, you pain me by these questions/ replied Ruth, 
looking up from her work with a tranquil but earnest expression ; * and 
1 am sure you would not willingly do so. Do not let us revert to 
this topic ; I am engaged ; but your womanly sense of delicacy aqd 
propriety will point out why I decline to answer your other inquiries.* 

There was a long pause, and Rosamond felt half offended ; for the 
superiority betrayed in Miss Lcwellyn's manner, gentle and unintentional 
as it was, yet evincing the dominion of a strong over a weak mind, 
humbled and annoyetd her. Ruth saw the cloud on Rosamoud*s beautiful 
brow; and she broke the awkward silence by smilingly observing, *Your 
intended husband, Mr Saiitillian. and myself are old acquaintances.* 

‘ Good gracious I ’ exclaimed Rosamond : * how odd that you never told 
me so before I * 

‘You never named him to me before, dear Rosamond,* said Ruth; 
‘therefore why should you think it odd ?’ 

‘ Well — never mind ; but tell me when and where you met SantilUan ?* 
eagerly responded Rosamond. 

* His fatlicr and mine were friends ; I became an orphan ; and Santillian, 
on his return from tlu' Wt?st Indies, used to come to my guardians at 
C— ; and we were for some weeks beneath the same roof together at 
the Rady Howards.’ 

There was iiotiniig in these simple words to cause such a flutter in 
Rosamond’s bosom; but there 'a as a about Ruth Lewellyn as 

she uttered them which vexed and startled tlie listenca*, something involun- 
tary and inexplicable, which euiiveyed more tlian words— as if the shadows 
of the past were eonjiired up, and shone in her melancholy eyes. Rosa- 
mond felt provoked she knew not why. "What had Ruth Lewellyn to do 
with luer Santillian? She i^oiired forth a volley of hurried questions — such 
as, ‘Did you like him? — did he like you? — didn’t you admire him 
excessively? — and how could you help falling in love with him?’ 

To which Ruth answered with a smile, ‘ 'J’he Miss Leslies did not “fall 
in love,” as you term it,*witli Sidney Santillnui, and yet report said they 
were susceptible damsels.’ 

‘Ah, that is very true!’ replied Rosamond laughing; ‘though poor 
dear mamma and 1 never fathomed the inystery of their indifference 
towards one so handsome and so — 

She hesitated ere pronouncing that w’ord, for RutlV Lewellyn’s eyes were 
fastened on her — no longer soft melancholy eyes, but penetrative and 
bewildering. Rosamond’s sank beneath their scrutiny — they had probed 
her secret, secrets whicJi to her own conscience she would scarcely whisper ; 
and now the tell- talc blushes, do what slic w'ould, mounted to her very 
temples. She began to dislike Ruth most cordially; and so it, often is: 
we love not those who road our w'eaknc&ses or sins! To change the 
subject, she said with affected carelessness, ‘ Perhaps you are in the right, 
Miss Lewellyn, to vow yourself to celibacy, thereby escaping a vast num- 
ber of cares and anxieties. Look at poor, meek Mrs Ephraim ! if she 
a woman of spirit, her husband’s neglect 'would liavc driven her to 
desperation, or have broken her heart. Yet the world respects Mr 
U 
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Ephraim : he is called a moral man, and is often ready to do a kind 
turn when it docs not interfere too much with his sel^h pursuits. I 
believe that some of his beloved stars had gone to bed, or he would not 
have wasted time in escorting me here, though, to be sure, I liave hardly 
seen liirn since.' 

‘ Nor have I seen much of my guardian during the six months I have 
been mider his roof ; and I agree with you so far, that I think Mrs 
£phi*aim is to be pitied,' said liuth. * Twenty years and more havo 
ivrought a sad change in her. She was a junior contemporary of the 
Lady Howards, and they often spoke of her as the wildest, giddiest, most 
high-spirited girl in the country. But you sec, llosamorid, that although 
slie is, or was, what is termed a woman of spirit, she has not been driven 
eitlier to desperation or died of a broken heart. No : believe me that 
broken hearts belong more to novels than to real life, for the human heart 
is a tough thing, and can endure much rough handling ere it even cracks ; 
and when it is cracked,’ continued liuth smiling, ^ it lasts for common use 
a long, long time. As for the “ desperation ” you speak of, how could it 
find vent ? What shelter had Mrs Ephraim to Hy to V And if she had, was 
she to urge her husband’s seltishncss, and her own solitary lot, as an ex- 
cuse for trampling on her duty, divine and human ? Here it has been Mr 
Ephraim’s will to live, becjausc in Wales living is cheap, and thus he is 
enabled to spend more on his astronomical buildings, books, and instruments. 
It is his pleasure, and his wife has vowed obedience. Mr Ephraim is a 
wise man so far as astronomy is coneeriietl, but there his wisdom ends, and 
foolishness begins ; for he treats not his wife as a companion and friend, 
one whose wishes and tastes he is bound to consult. She is his wife, he 
possesses authority, and that is all-suflicient. In Mrs Ei)hraim he won a 
pearl of price — a warm, pure, and sensitive Jieart. Could it be laid bare 
for ‘inspection noio^ what a waste of sweet alfections would be traced! 
Think, llosamond, what is her hope? How is she sustained and comforted 
througli the dreary years of her chi]dle.ss, blank existence, while uncom- 
plainingly she strives to perfonn the part of a loved and loving lielp-meet ? 
What is this hope? Not an cartlily one, dear girl. But you will tell mo 
that I am preaching again ; and here conics my guardian, witli his face 
in the air and his eyes tixed on tlio clouds, satisfied with himself and all 
the world I ’ 

* I’d pull down his observatory, if I were his wife !’ exclaimed Rosamond 
indignantly ; ‘ that I would, and bum all liis trumpeiy calculations into the 
bargain ! ’ 

‘ No you wouldn’t, Rosamond. Wait till you are a wife, and you will 
tell a different story — at least I hope so,’ added Ruth impressively. 

^ Santilliau had better not shut me up like poor Mrs Ephraim, or I don’t 
know what I should do — destroy my.self, probably,’ cried Rosamond. 

* But suppose, dear, that after you are married, Santillian was so unfor- 
tunate as to become poor, and you were obliged to live in obscurity, priva- 
tion, and solitude, instead of luxury and society, what would you do in 
that case ? * 

‘ How distressingly you talk. Miss Lewellyn I ' ejaculated Rosamond. 
‘ What puts such contingencies into your head ? I never contemplated the 
possibility of such a tiling.' 

n 
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* Yet remember, dear Rosamond, that you take him “ for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer ; '' and a “ dinner of herbs ” with true love 
would be sweet' even iu a desert : would it not ? ' 

* Pray don’t croak so, Miss Lewellyn : you talk of love so poetically, 
that, despite your cold, nun dike ways, I can imagine you have succumbed 
to its influence pretty strongly,' said Itosamoud with a dash of spite in her 
tone. 

Ruth was silent ; but there was a reproachful glance in her dark eyes, 
mild and aflfoctiouate withal, tliat haunted Rosamond Mertoun long after< 
wards; and again that night she dreamt strange wild dreams of Santillian 
and Ruth Lewellyn. 


IV. 

There w/is an unusual excitement in the quiet liouselioM at Talissen, and 
even Mr li^jihraim crawled forth to observe what was going forward, much 
in the manner of a snail out of its shell on a sunshiny day. Radiant in 
smiles and happiness, the beauteous Rosamond was the centre round which 
all the minor orbs revolved, for Santillian had Jirrived. lie was in London,, 
where he was detained on nect'ssary business, and in a few days he would 
be at Talissen, to claim his bride: the day following his sippearance at 
Mr Kphraim’s the marriage was to take jdace. Rosamond Imd fully 
counted on the assistance of ^liss Lewellyn as In r bridemaid, and there- 
fore she >vas not a little chagrined .and disappointed ou Ruth entering her 
cJiamber at an early hour of the rnoriiiiig in travelling costume, and carrying 
a red nioropco case in her hand, s.aying, with a smiling face,, ‘ 1 have come to 
bid you fareAvell, dearest b*o'<amoiul. for 1 am going to old Lew'ellyn for a 
while. My ginu’dian has accorded his permission, for Morgan, the aged 
housekeeper, has long desired to sec me ; and 1 heard yesterday she is fast 
sinking.’ 

* lJut will you not stay, Ruth, and be my bridemaid— be present at my 
marriage with your former friend Santillian? This is very unkind and 
strange of you, 1 must say, to desert us all just now.’ 

‘Nay, nay, say not so, dear Miss Mertoun; indeed 1 do not mean it so. 
Rut 1 to Lewellyn, and 1 absent myself when 1 shall not be missed. 

Say no more, dearest Ro.samoud,’ seeing Jtosamoiid about to speak ; ‘ it is 
unavailing; in a few minutes more 1 am olT. Rut I have something to 
give you i)efore we jjart — ^perhaps for ever. 1 have told you that Saii- 
tiilian's father and mine were friends ; my mother loved Sidney when ho. 
was a mere child. I’lic jewels in this ease’ — j)laeing the morocco case iu 
Rosamond’s hands — ‘ w ere hors. Slu» ahvays expressed a wish that Sidney 
Santillian’s bride should possess them. Receive them, therefore, from iiiy 
hands, as my mamage-gift to you. fairest Rosamond ; they will worthily 
adorn your faultless form, ^^ometimes, when you wear them, give a 
passing thouglR to your preaching, prim friend ; but should reverses come 
— and wliosc lot is secure and stable ? — then, Rosamond Mertoun, remem- 
ber the loving heart, the open arms, the unalterable devotion of Rath 
Lewellyn.’ 8o saying, Ruth flung her arms rornid the fair creature, placing 
Rosamond's head gently on her bosom, and fondly drawing one of the long 
, silken tresses through her fingers, she added — * Dare I ask for this?’ 

Ifl 
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As she was carefully dissevering it, Hosamond opened the case, and on 
licliolding the valuable 'and dazzling brilliants she exclaimpd, cannot 
accept so magnificent a gift, dear Ruth; indeed I caiiHot. Santillian, 
perhaps, would not like me to do so.’ This was spoken with some pride. 
‘ Besides/ she continued, more affectionately, ‘ you may require these 
splendid gems yourself.’ 

Impressive and almost solemn was Ruth’s reply ; not in the words — they 
were simple enough — ^but in the manner : * Tell Sidney Santillian that ho 
complies with the wish of one now an angel in heaven, and for her venerated 
sake he will not scruple to let you wear these diamonds. For me, I shall 
never wear jewels more.’ And then with a fervent embrace, and a ‘ CS-od 
bless and keep you both!’ she was gone; and Rosamond heard the wheels 
rapidly bearing her away. 

It was evening when Santillian arrived at Talissen : it was a glorious 
sunset, and Rosamond waited in a little parlour to receive her lover, which 
opened on the veranda where he must pass. A half-length portrait, the size 
of life, of Ruth IjQwellyn, hung in this apartment. She was represented in 
(!onvcntual costiune ; a nun’s veil folded across her tranquil Madonna fore- 
head, and a cross elevated in her hands. Rosamond stood beneath this 
picture, in deep shadow ; but tlie last lingering rays of golden glory fell on 
the canvas above lier, and slione like a halo round the sweet benign coun- 
tenance, whose eyes seemed to gaze down sorrowfully. As Santillian 
entered by the glass-door— kind Mrs Kpliraim had met him at the garden 
gate, and led tlie way — his first glance was caught by the illuminated 
picture one moment, and lie fell a step back with a startled look ; in tlic 
next, his beautiful betrothed was in his arms — the world forgotten, and all 
it contained ! 

The reunited lovers had so much to say to eacli otlier, so much to 
arrange Tiiid discuss, past, present, and future, that poor Ruth and her 
miiniticent gift, were forgotten ; and it wa.s only on Mrs Ephraim’s asking 
Rosamond at supper where the jewel-case shouhl be placed in her packages, 
that the donor was recalled to her memory. 

‘Good, kind Jiuth; it is just like her!’ exclaimed Santillian with a some- 
what heightened colour as he viewed the brilliants placed in bis hands by 
Mrs Ephraim : ‘ she is one of the he.st crealuros in the world certainly 1’ 

‘She told me that you and her were old ac(|uaintanccs, {Santillian,’ said 
Rosamond with some gique in her tone ; ‘•bnt I never could get her to say 
mucli about you or past times. She made a sort of mystery about the 
inattet, though not exactly tliat eitlier.’ 

‘ Not mystery surely, my beloved girl ; there is none whatever ; and the 
less said about past times the better perhaps,’ cried Santillian with a smile ; 
‘ for Ruth may be cognisant of some of my follies and escapades you know I 
And prudent wives never ought to inquire what tlieir husl)ands have been 
about previous to marriage ! Remember this, my darling : but, by the by, 
I must not forget to exhibit my taste in jewellery,’ continued Santillian, 
diverting Rosamond’s attention to a richly-embossed casket, which, on being 
opened, displayed pearls of rare and matchless beauty. ‘ I know not which 
will become you best, my lily !’ cried the enraptured lover— ‘ the coatly bril- 
liant or the cliaste pearls ; but this I know, that the lovely wearer eclipses 
them both 1 

ir 
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The marriage morning dawned gloomilyi although the preceding evening 
had promised unusually fine weather ; the sky was dull and leaden, and the 
elose heavy afmosphere gave suffocating sensations, as the lowering clouds 
discharged themselves in a continued, thick, drizzling rain-^one of those 
hopeless set-in rains to which no reasonable termination can be looked for. 
The village girls, according to Ruth Lewellyn's arrangement, were to have 
strewn flowers on the pathway leading up to the little ivy-covered church ; 
they essayed to do so, but it was a melancholy attempt ; and the feeble 
chime of bells which struck up in the tottering steeple, aftet the sacred 
ceremony was concluded, was not in unison with the weeping scene 
around. But the bridegroom beheld only liis beautiful blushing bride, 
and she saw in pers])ectivc a long vista of bright sunshiny days, and cared 
not for this sole gloomy one I 

During the first year of their marriage, Mr and Mrs Santilllan led a 
comparatively quiet and unostentatious life ; even the ambitious aspirations 
of Rosamond seemed to have settled down into the calm satisfaction of 
domestic tranquillity, and slie avowed herself * perfectly happy-’ 

‘ Perfectly liappy ! ’ Rare words ! How many inexperienced and 
thoughtless yomig creatiires, who liave given utterance to these words in 
the fulness of their grateful hearts, have yet instinetively trembled at this 
brimming over of their cup of Idiss — trembled at their own excess of 
happiness ! But Rosamond had no such misgivings ; she revelled in the 
delights and luxuries of her new mode of life, which from earliest child- 
hood slic had been taiiglit to covet and aspire to. Her beautiful villa at 
Twickenham, with its adjuncts of taste and expensive refinement; her 
unique equipage, her superb personal adoriiniciits, her husband’s devotion 
(alas I that iiuii should be iilaccd last in the category of this world’s gifts), 
were all novel, and consequently eucliauting ; so that although the sweet 
word ‘ contentment’ seems almost misplaced when applied to define such 
feelings as swayed //er, yet that contentment, of a i)eculiar description 
certainly, was the portion of iMrs Santillian, admits of no doubt. But this 
pleasant state of things did not continue many months. The novelty 
(as novelty ever will) began to wear away, and custom made valueless 
those extraneous circumstances attached to the possession of wealth, 
which once had been contemplated from a distance as almost too intangible 
and intoxicating for sober realisation. , 

Rosamond entered many larger and more magnificeiitly-appointed man- 
sions than lier own ; she beheld jewels more precious, equipages and their 
attendant retinues mure numerous and splendid. Santillian’s fortune, large 
as it was, would not permit them to vie with those who had double and 
treble their means ; and by degrees something very much akin to. envy 
infused its drop of poison, into the overflowing cup of sweets once drained 
to the dregs with smiling complacency by fair Rosamond. Santillian was 
extremely fond of the healtlil’ul pastime of rowing, and ho passed many 
hours in his 'boat on the beautlfid river, which laved the emerald tari, 
sloping down to the sparkling water s side, whose tiny wavelets kissed 
the blushing roses, blooming in Eastern profusion around their villa. 
When Rosamond declared that the graceful shallop, with its white awning, 
reposmg almost beneath their windows, and into which she stept on sunny 
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^ays — Bwiftly gliding along amid fairy-like scenes —reminded her of descrip- 
tions she had read of Italian lakes and gondolas, and almost made her wish 
to be Santillian little surmised that this declaration was but a prelude 
to what was coming. He was a kindly, happy-dispositioned fellow ; and with 
a cheerful, well-oidered home, with a moderate influx of gay and well-bred 
society, he might have been trained into the very best and most domestic 
of husbands; and his wife, loving and beloved, might liave retained him a 
willing captive by her side. But Rosamond began to complain of the Knglish 
climate not suiting her constitution ; she needed a warmer, a more genial 
temperature, and a southern land was hinted at by the accommodating 
Esculapius who attended her. Did the fanciful, fastidious patient ever 
in dreams transport herself back to the little town of Wellingford, where 
in her humble little home, at the sweet gloaming hour, her brightest air- 
castles would have seemed ‘grand enough’ even to Irish Dona, had 
they placed before her niiud’s eye such a future as that which was now 
her present ? Tlim^ an invitatron to a dance at Abbot’s Hail was sufficient 
to keep Rosamond awake all the previous night, from the excitement of 
anticipation. Then the simi)le preparation of a snowy muslin robe, was 
the utmost stretch of expenditure to which Mrs Mertoun’s slender means 
could attain, with a few natural flowers, carefully selected from a neigh- 
bouring greenhouse, to adorn her lovely daugliter’s liair. Thus attired, 
Santillian had first seen her; and did he admire licr more now than 
thenf Had they ever paast-d happier liours iliaii those which liad sped 
away so rapidly in that dull little country town? Solutions to such 
close questions ware unanswered, ])robably because the questions them- 
selves were unasked ; for it was not Mrs Saritilliaii’s habit ‘ to commune 
with her own heart in her chamber.’ Hlic desired change of scene, 
stimulus, variety ; and it was enough for Hanti Ilian to hear liis wife express 
that such was her wish, seconded by the physician’s advice. 

So to the sunny south the young couple departed, and for the two 
ensuing years became continental wanderers — entering with unabated 
zeal and spirit into all the amusements and dissipations of the principal 
cities. It is sometimes astonishing to witness bow much the delieate 
creatures from northern climes can do ; what fatigue they can endure — what 
an amount of privation and exposure, when irdialing foreign air, and 
succumbing to foreign habits, 'riio glorious nioiiuments of antiquity — ^the 
sculptured marbles and classic gems — were almost passed unheeded, or, if 
heeded at all, glanced at carelessly by Rusamoud, merely because it was 
the fashion to view them — ^and to utter hollow rhapsodies concerning 
the love of genius and its works. Rosamond did not experience indefinable 
emotions when beholding places signalised by great actions ; for it is to 
this disposition of the soul we may attribute those strong religious im- 
pressions from wliich pilgrimages to particular shjrines originate. iShe heard 
travellers speak of beautiful islands, clustering in azure seas, where purple 
mountains tower, and wooded vales re-echo with the songs of ‘strange 
bright birds;’ whose cities are built on plains covered with olive woods, 
and at the base of an Acropolis crowned with a temple whose white Hiarble 
columns glance in the cloudless sunshine ; where there are quarries of this 
fair white marble, witli vines festooning the dim, mysterious, caverued 
depths, ptofttsion of gay and odorous wild- flowers, and much wild honey* 
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And dipporsed over these islands are fair and elegant memorials of the. 
poetic past — ^lonely pillars, perhaps, on the green, silent plains, the tOmb of 
some licro or the fane of some god. The air is balmy and fragrant, and 
the magical scenery is coloured with that mellow tint which we conceive to 
he peculiar to autumn, invested Muth somewhat of a pensive cliaracter, 
and associated with clierished and hallowed recollections. Santillian spoke 
of purchasing a yacht, and cruising amid these stori(sd realms of Greec-e ; 
hut Kosamond ‘ detested the .s<*a — il always nearly killed her ; and besides 
there were corsairs, ami all sorts of horrible things to he met with there- 
abouts!’ ^^le crowded halhronm, the Opera, the promenade, had far 
stronger <-liarms for licr — held out allurements far greater; and there wjis 
msmy a proci*>us jole, whoso name is a spell, and whose vision is romance, 
which .‘■lie turned from with Mj)athctic indilfereiice, When the amusements 
of one city seemed to h(; (*xhausted, or, more con*cctly speaking, palled on 
her jaded :ii)]»etite, then with restless avidity did hosamond urge her good- 
natiireil Imsband to sei-k another; yet vainly seeking for that fancied 
happiness wln( h they, alas ! were lea\ing yet fnrtlier and further behind. 
Nothin'^ delighted lh)sainond so niiuli as the, brilliant Noaj)olitan mas- 
(juerades; and she llumgltt it * perfeetly abominable/ that the charming 
Carnival was imi oeh'bratial tlinmglnmt the whole year. 

»'-'lie ne\er dag'xod in the |Mirsiiit of ph*asure, unweariedly giving herself up 
t(» its slave; and imrur-**'! in the dangerous vortex, slie neither listened 
to ('!• ]i- “di'd her lui>h;nid’s ;.f.iMv-e\presse(l wishes, that fond as he con- 
fessedly wa.s of a gi<ldy idle lif . then- might be hounds to it. lint. 

JiHsainomrs ■i-ecdim-ss of a/nni?'i! I mh. lier avidity for tlic flattering incense 
ofl'ered at the '*!irine of her Inanity and faseinations, increased by what it 
fed on ■ the illsi-asod ajipetite wa^ iu‘ver .satisfied, it always craved for more. 
Santillian himself was of .•‘O gay and ardent a temiierament, and withal so 
gt»od natiired and thonglnh'.ss- so fond and proud of his lovely wife too — 
that ho liad not firmness of purpose suifieient to steer amid the rocks and 
quieksands surroundi! g Itim, and ho wanted eourage to meet her tearful 
eyes: wlien he liintcd at nK«!eration, it siemed actually eriiel to curtail her 
enj<»yments. Uy degrees he beeamc reconciled to the utter ahsenee. of all 
douiostieity nay, unable to exist \ dhout daily excitement! And yet 
Ito.sjiinond Avas a nndber - their Idtle daughter was b-. within the first 
year (d' their union, and fortunately for the delicate, iieglcctcd baby, the 
faithful Dona w.is its nurse. IN'rh.aps t^antillian was not naturally of a 
jealous or exe.cting nature, otherwise he might have objected to a certain 
degrt'C of levity or fiightiiiess in his wile's d(*m(‘anour, clearly perceptible 
to less jiartial observers : she was wor.<bipjHMl, caressed, and feted wherever 
she went — the ipieen of he.aut\ and fashion! No wonder her AA^eak young 
head Avas turned Avhen there aaus no guiding star to jiilot her oinvard course. 
KosainomVs poetical dreams of girlhood were realised to the full — she 
revelled in fairy land, and earth was her paradise. Kven Avheii Santillian did 
look grave, and it w’as but tlie shadoAv of a cloud, she still retained tlie magic 
pOAver to soothe and cliarin him by a K>ving caress : the bloom of passion, 
transient, fleeting, and delicate, as it is, had not yet disappeared for ever. 

But, alas ! poor, foolish Rosamond, could you hav(‘ known that the titled 
fashionable idlers, Avhose homage Avas so coveted and delightful, .said to 
each other in private — ‘ I am glad that fair creature is not nvj Avife ’ — or 
do 
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that, with equivocal smiles, they regarded your graceful movements — ^liow 
would the blush of shame and indignation have mounted to your check ! 
Men pitied Sautillian — he was such a liberal, line fellow ! They laughed at 
liis wife. Yet the coxcombs luxuriated at his princely entertainments, and 
treated her in public as a divinity. Ncvcrtlioless, vain, and selfish, and 
flippant as Rosamond was, neglectful too of her child, still that child was 
dear to her, and she knew that wdth old fond Dona it was well attended to 
and cared for. Sautillian idolised his little girl : she was called Sidney, 
after him, and did not in the least reseinblo her mother, having Santillian's 
laughing dark eyes and jet hair. Soinetiincs when Uusainond snatched a 
moment to contemplate the sleeping cherub, strange indefinable yearnings 
of tenderness crept over her, and she thought that some day they would 
all go to England, settle down soberly, and then slie would have loads of 
time to expend in watching over the growdh and improvement of her pretty 
one ! When the darling first learned to lisp the accents so dear to i)arents 
— * papa, mamma’ — they were thrilling sounds in Rosamond’s car, attuned 
as it ^\as to far difierent music; but alas! the impure and clasliiug music 
of her world soon drowned the rcmcinhrance of these sweet and innocent 
notes of the lledglliig, and the bright-plumaged mother-bird Haunted her 
feathers to a])j>laiiding crowds, heedless of the faint loving cry that issued 
from the nest hi the liaekgrouiid. 

At last they laUced about visiting England again — the ‘ some, day ’ seemed 
likely to be realised ; but misfortunes were brooding, change of fortune 
overhung the devoted pair, and the dismal gloom of their marriage-day in 
Talissfti Valley was about to follow and envelop tlicm now'. Reverse of 
fortune, appalling words to the brave and true-hearted, but to SaiitillL'in 
and Rosamond how overwhelming! Rut the direful tidings w(tc borne on 
swift wings : the banker hi w’hose, hands , Sautillian lia<l carelessly or impru- 
dently intrusted three parts of liis fortune had absconded — a ruined, 
disgraced man. The loss was total and complete, and the Bantillians, 
witii many otliers, were liopclcssly wrecked. Ihisainond stormed, and 
raved, and wept wildly; hut Sautillian stayed not to hear her nphraidings; 
he flew to his native lainl on wings of desjiaii*, to see if aught could be 
done to save a mohsty : it was unavailing, and lie returned to his foreign 
liomc to find her, wlio ought to have proved his best counsellor and friend, 
stretched on the bed of sickness, racked by fever, impatient of control, and 
deserted by all her gay associates. 

The news of >Santillian’s ruin had transpired- but tlic tender sex feared 
lest Rosamond’s fever was infectious ! ’Tis au old tale and often told, of 
‘fiuinincr friends,’ and need not be recupitulatetl. Roor Sautillian! he had 
never dreamt of the upbraidhigs of his wife; lie believed slic loved him lor 
himself alone ; and even when he heard her eoinplaiiits and reproaches, the 
truth found its way by very slow degn'es to his heart.- But when it began 
to eat itself into the (?ore, tliere came recrlmituition — that awful bane of 
married life — ^begun gradually, ending in tjuarrols frightful and frequent. 
He taunted her with the poverty he had taken her from ; she taunted liitn 
with his ‘ silliness ’ for not securing his gold better ; and then those words 
were spoken which leave a bitter sting behind, fostering and poisoning. 
* Words, words, words!’ says Hamlet, *God preserve us from the 4o8truetir6 
power of 
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V. 

Settled in Paris, whitlier they speedily resorted on leaving Italy, the 
Santillians for a vrliile forgot their woes : they secured a small but elegant 
hotel in the best quarter, soon filled by crowds of idlers, particularly of 
the male sex, attracted by the cliarins of the captivating hostess and the 
good-natured agreeable manners of the master. Santillian had never 
hitherto been fond of play, never indulged in debasing excess before ^ 
but now both vices imperceptibly gained ground — debts increased, and 
Santillian drank to drown thought ; and he played, ns he saw other men 
play, in the hope of winning ! And he did win, and lived on his winnings, 
for his expenses far outfc-tripj)ed his now small income ; but Rosamond 
mvjBt have her delicacies and refinements — costly toys, rare exotics, and a 
pretty though simple ccpiipage to drive about in ! She never asked wj/icre 
Santillian procured tlic means to satisfy her never-ending wants — ^they w&rt 
satisfied ; and she considered herself a martyr, victimised and enduring, 
lier beloved child deprived of a princely inheritance through the folly of its 
own father! 

But tliough Rosamond never asked, slio more than suspected the source 
from whence her husband drew bis supjdies, for she knew that their legiti- 
mate income at present was inadecpiate to nje<’t their enrrent expenditure. 
‘Why should I not try my lii<U too at play?’ thought Rosamond, as she 
watched two of her female acquMintaiices — jiainted old Jezabels tlic^ were 
— -sweeping in their winnings with sjarkling eyes and palsied heads. ‘If 
they win, why shouldn’t J ? I’ll try at anyrate, and only liazard a 
An evil genius was nt hand to second this resolution, in tlie guise of a 
certain Count Victor Montalban, who might be seen, night jifter night, 
leaning over the couch, with gi-aceful ease, on which sat the beautiful Mrs 
Santillmn, whispering behind her fan, and otherwise exerting his utmost 
powers to please. lie was a boyish-looking fair young man, but of distin- 
guished carriage and elegant address, and fame rmiionred with her thousand 
tongues that he had achieved more conquests than any other Adonis of hia 
age. Unenviable distinction, coupled witli the notorious fact that he was 
a cool and determined gamester! Rich and profligate — what a dangerous 
intimate for a young, lovely woman, wdiose husband was rarely at her side, 
and whose indiflerence was only too perceptible ! Alas, what fond love she 
had lost! Poor unhappy Santillian, how^ debased he was becoming, how 
thoroughly ashamed of himself. Yet let it not be imagined that had he 
deemed Count Vi(*tor Montalban an improper or equivocal associate, he 
would have tolerated the count’s presence one moment beneath his roof. 
But Santillian saw that he was received 'with flattering preference by tliose 
whose characters were spotless : ))y chaste matrons and modest maidens — 
blush we for sucli tampering -with vice ! — and he gave himself no further 
concern about the matter ; a preoeenpied mind, and a frequently confused 
brain, leaving no room for any very lucid perceptions unconnected with the 
gaming-table. With delighted alacrity Count Victor undertook to initiate 
hU lovely pupil in the mysteries of play ; she too speedily became an 
Bi^t, and her success was absolutely intoxicating. She was half-reluetant 
Si 
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to mn so tfery much, felt some modesty on that score, particularly as the 
count became proportionably unfortunate. But who would wish to trace 
step by step the downward progress of that despicable character — a female 
gamester? Rosamond was no match for Count Victor: her luck changed, 
as he had willed it should, and with sinister smiles he watched the web 
weaving around her. Her vanity, selfishness, and violence (strange words 
applied to one whose lips were to have fed on honey-dew alone, and 
warbled pastoral ballads in Arcadia to white flocks!) had driven her 
husband to desperation, or materially assisted in doing so. Of her oivn 
doom she had no forethought, no foreboding ; the strongest passion of her 
life had gained sole mastery — ^tho pa.ssion for gold — and the unprincipled 
count used it as a means of attaining an end — ^tliat end being Rosamond’s 
destruction. During this period Santilllan remained in ignorance of his 
wife’s proceedings, or the expedient whereby she ministered to debasing 
passions had probably received a check ; she yet retained enough of 
salutary apprehension of her husband’s just displeasure to conceal the 
worst truth from him, nor was Santillian aware that slie played, save for 
recreation. But the fatal time at length cainc when Rosamond no longer 
hesitated to avow her tnisdecds to her miserable husband ; she had nothing 
more to expect from /«/«, and what cared slic in luji* reckless mood? 

In a state of frenzy he burst into her chamber, where a late forenoon 
breakfast stood untasted (low, pale, and jaded slic looked, though still 
transcendeiitly lovely), and without a word of preparation divulged the 
terrible fact that, during the past night, every scattered remnant of fortune 
(which had been oozing away drop by drop) was engulfed in a final and 
complete closing stroke. 

Unmoved, Rosamond listened to the avowal, .-ind with a look of unutter- 
able scorn she merely remarked — ‘ You mean to tell me tliat you are a 
beggar, Mr Santillian?’ 

Furiously he exclaimed — * By Heaven, madam, if I am a beggar, you are 
one too I ’ 

* Nay, I am not so sure of that, sir,’ she replied with provoking calmness. 
‘ But pray did you rush into my apartment for the sake of disturbing my 
peace — ^to show off these vagaries?’ 

Stung to madness, Santillian with imperious gestures demanded the key 
of her jewel casket. She gave it him instantly, with a smiling mien, for he 
hesitated to apply it, as anger cooled, and he began to regret his unbecom- 
ing behaviour. 

* I want some of your jewels, Rosamond,’ he said. ' T must have them 
immediately, for 1 have a debt of honour which cannot remain un- 
settled.’ ^ 

* Pray open the casket, sir, and help yourself* to all you find tliere ! ’ 
responded Rosamond with infinite suavity. 

Santillian threw back the lid, but save one or two worthless baubles it 
was empty 1 — ^the pearls, thfe emeralds, the rubies had variLsbed ! Lastly, 
Santillian raised the tray beneath which the diamonds presen|od by Ruth 
Lewellyn were wont to repose on their scarlet velvet pillowing : the com- 
partments were bare — the diamonds were gone ! Trem])ling with dismay 
and rage, Santillian demanded of Ids wife what had become of the 
diamond. 

n 
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^ Was it the diamonds you particuhurly required to dispose of at present?* 
Answered Itosamond tauutiii^y. *The rubies wore as valuable, 1 think; at 
least I found them so.* 

* Yqu found them so, madam ? * said Santillian in a loud voice. ^ Do you 
dare to tell me that you have disposed of these jewels without my 
cognizance and sanction? You dare not have parted with Ruth Lewellyn's 
<liamoiids ! * 

‘ I have dared to do what I pleased with my own, sir,* replied Rosamond 
with spirit and acrimony. liavc debts of honour as well as you* 
Listen to the truth now : I fear you not ! 1 have dared to sell Miss 
Lewellyn’s diamonds, though they went last, for I really was sorry to 
sacrifice them.' 

Santillian’s eyes daslied fire, and Rosamond shrank from his concentrated 
wrath. It was terrific in its volcano-like explosion ; never had she beheld 
him thus before ; *twas as a hun*ieauc of his native islands, sweeping all 
before it. When he did speak coherently, his voice was low and ominous, 
as he seized her arm, and in a hissing whisper said, ‘ Are you joking ? If 
so, it is a dangerous joke ; or have you incurred such debts as you allude 
to ? Have you sold the jewels which Ruth Lewellyn placed in your hands 
as a sacred deposit ? * 

Endeavouring to find courage in bravado, for Rosamond was half- 
frightened at her husband’s aspect, she impudently replied, ‘ Why should 
I not follow your example, ]\lr Santillian ? Why should you scruple at my 
iiavliig debts of honour incurred at play? Are yon so immaculate V And 
'pray what is Miss Lewellyn to me, that 1 should hesitate to dispose of 
her diamonds in time of pressing need?* 

‘ Listen, madam ! -/Vfterwards you will give me an account of your 
transactions in the niimitost manner as regards the debts you speak of I 
You have tarnished my honour by parting with the diamonds which Ruth 
Lewellyn’s mother designed for her, for she was my affianced bride ! Had 
she withheld consent, /yow. never would have been my wife; and God, 
knows,* he muttered between his teeth, ‘ it would have been better for me 
liad she withheld it !* 

* And pray why dMl you marry her?’ exclaimed Rosamond flippantly. 

^ She was rich, and I was poor ; .she a pattern lady — la good-for- 
nothing * 

‘ I did not think about riches, Mrs gaiitiUhin ; perhaps you did. Ruth 
Ixjwellyn and myself were affianced when we were children by our 
|)arcnts ; and when 1 came to England, and first saw her at her guaidian’s 
Louse, 1 loved the amiable Ruth, or fancied I did. You know the rest ’ — 
ah what a sigh escaped from the depths of iSantillian's breast, what 
volumes of memory it B|)oke ! — you know the rest ; we met, and my fate 
was decided. 1 threw myself, after many struggles, on Ruth’s mercy, and 
confessed all. She released me instantly, fully, freely ; and I have had one 
consolation in the belief, the hope, that her l(yve for me was even lightly 
rooted, as mine had turned out to be for her — ^that it was merely a pre- 
ference, easily cast aside without a pang, without a feeling outraged. 
Sometimes ’ — here Santillian spoke in a subdued tone, as if communing 
inwardly — ‘ sometimes I liave fancied there were looks and tones which 
ajhe never can transfer to another ; but it matters not now, and I pray to 
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Heaven that Ruth I^ewellyn is as happy aft she deserves to be.’ Then 
tuniing to his wife, dantillian oontinucd, * And now, inadam, that you liavc 
heanl why I have reason to respect and esteem this lady, you can under- 
stand, I presume, why I respect the value she attaches to the munificent 
gift you have so wantonly sacrificed : not for its intrinsic value, that you 
know. But once more I must cast myself on her mercy — she acted 
nobly by me.’ Here a taunting laugh from Rosamond rang odiously on 
her husband’s ear. ‘ Oh, would to God that sho had kept me to my 
bond ; I had been a better and happier man ! Sweet, good Ruth ! ’ The 
TTords broke from Santillian in agony of soul. 

‘ This to me, sir — this to me?’ exclaimed Rosamond with all her woman’s 
pride and jealousy aroused. ‘ Dare you speak thus, and suppose 1 will 
endure it? If you regret your mairiage with »j/», wliat have I not to 
regret ? I tliat am tied in my summer prime to a beggar, and my child’s 
prospects blighted!’ 

* Your child !’ cried the unhappy father. * What sort of a mother have 
you proved to your child ? I’ll tell you what you have compelled me to 
do, madam — 1 must instantly apply to Miss Lewellyn for a loan of money 
— partly to reclaim the diamonds, and restore tliein to her safe custody, 
and partly to save mo from disgrace — for money I munt have, by fair 
means or foul.’ 

* And so must T,* muttered Rosamond ; ^ for three times the value of all 
those jewels would not clear me 1’ 

* Moreover,’ continued Santillian, but his voice lowered Jiud trembled, 
^ if you do not reform aud change your halrits, madam, 1 shall iiitreat 
Miss Lewellyn to take charge of my daughter, to preserve her from the 
contamination of such an example as yours. Exposed to Miss Lewellyn 
you must be now, to save exposure to the world. Oh, Ruth, you arc 
revenged indeed — if so holy a nature us yours could comprehend the 
meaning of the term !’ 

‘This is too, too much!’ cried Rosamond, convubed with scorn and rage. 

* Yon threaten to expose me to Ruth Lewellyn 1 you threaten to take my 
child from me! you, a drunkard — a swindler for aught 1 know; and what 
not — what not besides 1’ And shcflcjw past him with a look which Imunted 
Santillian to his dying hour. lie was not blameless — dare he cast a stone 
at lier V 

The "wretched mother rushed to her child’s apartment ; little Sidney 
was busy arranging flowers, but she held out her arms to be caressed. 
Rosamond flung herself on licr knees, and (Jasped the innocent wildly and 
frantically to her bosom, held her away, scanning her features again and 
again, as she impressed ren thousand kisses on the astonished child’s lips 
and brow. Even then the mother rniglit have been saved had Santillian 
knelt beside her. But alas! her doom was sealed; there was not a tear 
in her blue eyes; no sigh was breathed, no word moaned forth; but taking 
a white moss-rose from little Sidney’s extended hand, Rosamond placed it 
in her bosom ; and as Dona entered Uie apartment by one door, she vanished 
through another entrance, merely resting on the threshold to ejaculate in 
hurried accents, ‘ Never forsake W, Dona!’ 

In a few hours afterwards the guilty and unfortunate Rosamond was 
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speeding on a rapid flight from Pans; but not alone : her companion was 
the Tile* and profligate Count Victor Montalban. 

Hapless woman I we must now abandon you to your dismal late, and 
euffer dark shadows to screen you from the knowledge of the pure and 
good. 


VI. 

It was late on the ensuing day ere SantUlian became aware of the 
dreadful truth. He had retired to rest as the morning sun was rising, after a 
night passed in unhallowed orgies — inebriated, and insensible to all passing 
occurrences. When he did comprehend that he was dishonoured and 
disgraced, lie suddenly seemed to wake from a long and letliargic sleep, the 
fiery spirit of former times burning in his veins, and rousing' him to action. 
The late pursuit, liowever, proved unavailing : no trace was to be obtained 
of the fugitives ; and balked, thirsting for blood, mad, and reckless of all 
things, the miserable Santilliaii was as a caged tiger — dangerous to approach, 
and as if dashing its liead with impotent fury on the enclosing iron bars. 

Through the nurciful interposition of a kind and overruling Providence, 
timely aid and succour were nigh when the sliattered vessel was fast 
sinking in deep waters. Mr Leslie, accompanied by his unmarried 
daughter and the Lady Howards, were passing through the Frencli capital ; 
and during a halt of a few days, the tidings of tlie beautiful Mrs San- 
tillian’s elopement readied them, like every other nine days’ wonder. 
Mr Leslie had known Santillian’s father, and now the worthy, benevolent 
man acted the part of the good Samaritan^ and with a firm, Judicious, 
guiding hand, wrested SantUlian from the horrible yawning gulf in which 
he was all but lost. Mr Leslie never again quitted nis young friend’s side 
until he fairly saw him embarked for India, to take possession of an 
appointment there, obtained through his iiitluoncc. A wreck in mind and 
body, SantUlian departed, abased and humbled, if not penitent; for 
Mr Leslie had not sjiared him, but witli a fatlier’s probing liaud liad laid 
bare the weakness, the sin of his former existence — the lost one’s min 
acoelerated by a husband's neglect and harshness. No exculpation, no 
extenuation would Mr Leslie give lieed to; Rosamond was vain — Rosa- 
mond was silly — Rosamond was selfish; but she liad been Saiitill^u^s 
choice; and he liad sworn before the altar to protect and cherish her. 
^How liavo you fulilllcd those vows?’ said Mr Leslie. No divorce wais 
sued for, and the little Sidney, with her faithful nurse, accompanied the 
Lady Howards to lihiglaiid ; and the kind creatures never lost sight of her 
until, safely sheltered at old Lewellyii, they beheld her nestling in Ruth’s 
encircling arms, who bowed her head and wept bitterly as she listened to 
Santillian’s cliarge — to be a inother.to his motherless cliild. 

* 1 will 60 far as in me lics,^ she devoutly murmured ; and setting her 
face towards the sweet task, she besought strength from above to fulfil it 
worthily. 

Ruth sat alone in the halls of old Lewell3m, gazing forth on the peacefiil 
moonlight, bathing tree and greensward in silver radiance. It was a 
'delicious eiyoyment of melancholy and retrospection — one in which she 
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rarely indulged ; for Ruth considered it weak, perliaps even sinful, to give 
vray to futile regrets and harrowing thoughts. The scenery without was 
romantic, and there were spacious chamhers and gorgeous cuiopies within : 
the oak library, Ruth's favourite resort, a sombre vaulted apartment, 
abounded in quaint oak carvings, the tracery of other times. The awful 
note of the bloodhound, baying on his chain, was heard ; and the pleasing 
melancholy of the hooting-owl, from his hereditary cliamber on the roof. 
These were the only sounds disturbing Lcwellyii's solitudes at the evening 
hour; for the tunefulness of the cooing wood-dove was silent, and the 
morning rooks, which bustle and caw unceasingly with the opening dawn, 
load long since folded their pinions, and sought their rest. Nay, but the 
musical winds wefe piping and roaring adown wide chimneys, round gable- 
ends, and among twisted li(dicned lioughs, tossing their sturdy arms wildly 
in the clear night-air. Despite the vagaries of Boreas, there was a Sabbath 
repose over the deep glossy verdure of pasture-land, stretching away to 
the distant hills — a repose which stole over Ruth's spirit by degrees, as 
she distinguished the first faint notes of a wild but mournful melody, 
which presently swelled into a full, rich harp acconipaniment. 

Ruth smiled in sad sort as she listened, for tlio plaintive ditty was 
not adapted to dispel her unusual melancholy. Often she said to herself 
when thus tempted to indulge the luxury of wo : ^ Ui) — up, and be doing, 
Ruth; life is real — life is eaniest!’ But on this particular evening, the 
depression she had suffered from during the day obtained complete 
ascendancy. AVero coining events indeed casting their shadows before? 
and had she lost the power of combating with the mysterious forebodings? 
The shadowy darkness no doubt tended to increase the illusions of fancy, 
which were in some measure dispelled wlieii a domestic appeared with 
lights ; and a happy girl, who had apx)aroiitly numbered about half a score 
years, bounded towards her witii dancing step, and in delighted accents 
exclaimed — ‘ Oh, Ruth dear 1 Martin Baratoii, the blind liarjier, has come ; 
didn't you hear him? lie has been singing your favourite song under the 
window in the moonlight, and Dona and he have been quarrelling again ; 
for Dona will always tell Mai'tin Baraton that Welsh romances are not lialf 
so good as Irish ones.' 

‘ My darling Sidney,' replied Ruth, ‘ you talk yourself out of breath. I 
hope the servants are taking care of the pour old man?' 

‘ Yes ; they have got him in the servants’ hall now, and he is playing to 
them. Martin's little grandson. Duetto, is with him ; but, oh dear 1 1 have 
fdmost forgot what 1 came to tell you, Ruth. Martin Baraton wants to 
see you directly ; he has something particular to tell you, he says ; and he 
thought when you heard his harp on the green outside, you would have 
stepped out, as ^ou liavc done sometimes before, lie is very tired, for they 
have come a long way to-day; and little lluetto lias fallen asleep.' 

‘ And, ray flower, I think your bright eyes look as if they were that 
way inclined too,' responded Ruth with irrepressible tenderness, as* the 
sweet girl clung to her, gazing up at her pale countenance with a child's 
fond and trusting affection. am afraid that Dona and Emard have 
played truants, and Martin’s music has bewitched them, and they have let 
you off your bedtime, my lily.' 

‘ I'll go to bed Erectly, dear Ruth,' replied the docile little girl, ^s.nd fall 
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awloep, too, as fast as poor Duetto. But you’ll come and look at me when 
I *am asleep, and give mo the kiss you always do — wont you ?’ 

H’oaxing puss ! Suppose I say yes?’ whispered Kuth, embracing her. 

* Why, then, I know that I shall dream «ab()ut you, or about papa so far 
away, ■ and of angels who watch over him and us. (lood-niglit, dear, dear 
Itutli — don’t forget old Martin Baraton.’ Kuth gased after her with 
■gaming eyes as Sidney tripped gaily away, liumming snatches of the 
^wmg which the blind harper had just i>eforc enchained liis partial listeners 
with. ^ I will not stay my journey, nor halt by any town !’ chanted little 
Sidney softly, as she disappeared. 


VII. 

Seven years liad glided by since tlie time when Santillian’s only child 
had been conlidcfl to tlie (lare of Ruth Lewellyn. Santilliaii himself was 
still toiling for a competency iii India — manfully striving to retrieve 
past errors. Seven years had glided by at old Lewellyn, unmarked by 
passing ev(!nts ; and if Jiftpjnwm was not Ruth’s portion, she enjoyed a 
repose an<l contentment in the meek performance of her duty which is 
only attained by tlie well-fortitiod (’hristian. With more than a mother's 
devotion of piiri)OBe, she tended the precious child whose infancy had 
been so cruelly despoiled of natural guardianship, striving to bring up 
her charge in tlie fear and adinonition of the All-good; and when the 
gentle little girl nightly offered up her simple prayers, kneeling at Ruth’s 
side, petitioning (lod to ‘bless and keep her dear absent papa and all 
friends, and to turn hinners to repentance’ — then, from the inmost recesses 
ol her soul, Ruth re-echoed the snjiplication — she inwardly breathed the 
name ot one which might not pass Jier lips in speech — a branded name — 
the name of the iinconseious Sidney’s motlier — for Sidney deemed her 
mother dead ; and truly she was dead to her, so far as this w*orld Avas 
concerned. 

No tidings had ever been heard of the outcast : she had vanished from 
the stage wlicreon the sliort but fatal tragedy of her life had been enacted. 
She had p/isscd aw'ay unheeded and luicared for, and Ruth dared not show 
the loTJg fair curl (how' w(ill she remembered severing it from that beautiful 
head!) to little Sitlney, bidding her kiss it, for that it was her mother's. 
Ruth timied sliuddoringly a^vay from the contemplation of Avhat the lost 
one’s fate might be ; but, alas ! the depths of misery her pure mind could 
imagitie fell far, far short of the truth. 

‘ Don't forget old Martin Baraton,’ said Sidney. Nor was Ruth inclined 
to do so, and she at once summoned the blind harper to her presence. 

‘Well, Master Baraton,’ exclaimed Ruth, Avith a kind and cordial 
Avel^ome, ‘ and Avhat haAc you to say to me, for Miss Santillian tells me 
that it admits of no delay?’ 

^ We haA'e delayed too long Avhen a felloAv-creature may need aid,* slowly 
responded the venerable bard. ‘I thought the moonlight and the music 
would have tempts my lady’s footsteps to press the dewy greensAvard ; 
but one lies at St Agnes’s Cross who wishes to see you, honoured mailiyn — 
,imd to see you alone.* 
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‘What mean you, Martin Baraton?’ exclaimed Ruth much surprised, 
and with unusual trepidation at her heart. * Who is it that rests but one 
short mile from old Lewollyn's gates, and does not enter them for succour, 
if such be needed ? * 

‘ I know not, madam,’ replied the harper ; * but as we were traversing the 
lonely hills this evening on our route hither, a wearied wayfarer overtook 
us. I could not see her face, for a hood concealed it ; but her speech 
betokened gentle breeding, though her tattered garments and delicate feet, 
scarce protected from the rough pathway, spoke of utter destitution. She , 
could scarcely drag her exhausted frame to the foot of St Agnes’s Cross, 
and when 1 told her that Lewellyn was but a short mile distant, and that 
the noble hostess never turned the wretched away from her door, the 
woman wildly exclaimed — “ Not a step nearer — not a step nearer I I dare 
not pollute the threshold or the precincts. Here, at the foot of the cross, 

1 Avill lay mo down to die — I hope to die!” And oh! dear madam,’ 
continued the old man, himself much affected, ‘ hear her convulsive sobs 
as she sank do\vn I But ere I quitted the unfortunate creature, I shared 
with her jny morsel ; but she rejected food with loatliing, though eagerly 
swalhAving a cordial which we bards never travel witlioiit. It revived her, 
and she bade me see Lewellyn ’s lady, and beseech her, in tlie ncime of the 
Most High, to seek St Agnes’s Cross — and alone. She bade me tell you, if 
you hesitated, that she had tidings to impart of one from whose brow you 
once severed a long fair lock of hair.’ 

‘I have tarried too long — liavc tarried too long!’ exclaimed Ruth, 
fearfully agitated ; and throwing a large shawl around lier, she was pre- 
paring to step fortl), wdien IViariin Baraton, who haard and judged of her 
movements with the certainty and instinct of siglit, arrested her footsteps 
by saying — ‘ May it npt be well that some of your attendants follow at a 
disjtance, within your call, for metliinks the poor woiiiiiri was in a feeble 
condition, madam, and may require aid to bring her hither?’ 

‘ ^J’hanks, thaiiks, good Martin, for your forethought,’ faltered Ruth ; 

‘ send Dona and rhili}> only.’ Philip was the steward, and liad grown gray 
in the service of the Lewellyiis ; no other eyes might gaze on what Ruth 
was about to witness ; she foreboded the truth, and silently glided with 
swift and noiseless steps in the direction of St Agnes’s Cross, which was a 
mile distant from tlie Hall. 

Notwithstanding the clear and brilliant moonlight, the cloudless firma- 
ment studded witlx stars— those ‘ llowers of heaven ’ — there was a wailing 
wind like a funereal dirge sweeping tlirongli llic trees ; sad, uneartldy 
music it sighed, and moaned, and wliispered fortli, dying aw^ay in faint, 
prolonged surges over the distant hills. St Agnes’s Cross was a rougli- 
hewn stone inonuinciit, shaped as its name implies, and of unknown 
antiquity; traditions were attached to it, of sacred origin, concerning tlie 
pilgrin» fathers and holy saints of early Christian times, and the peasants 
venerated the holy symbol which reared its iincouthly s(!ulpturcd form on 
the side of a hill, at whose base flowed the limpid rivulet which presently 
washed the emerald pastures of Lewellyn. 

As Ruth neared the cross, she beheld a Immjm form crouched at the 
foot, enveloped in a dark cloak: the figure was sitting, with the knees 
gathered up, and the head buried on them. Ruth’s footfall was so soft 
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that BOt a rustling leaf betrayed her approach, and she stood close beside 
the mysterious individual, listening with breathless awe to the heavy sighs 
and groans that escaped from the sufferer, ere the latter became aware, by 
a gentle touch, that her summons was obeyed. The hood was thrown 
back ; the suppliant knelt at Ruth Lewellyn^s feet in an attitude of the 
humblest supplication — one hand extended towards the cross, the other 
pressed on her panting bosom, as if to still the throbs of anguish which 
broke forth nevertheless in lialf-stifled sobs. 

Brightly and clearly shone the moonlight on the woman’s upraised face — 
a face whose haggard pallor was inscribed with the lineaments of death ; 
there was no trace of beauty, for want and disease had stamped their 
unmistakable characters, but a profusion of fair dishevelled hair fell over 
her shoulders, those shoulders exposed, from scanty covering, in all their 
whiteness and attenuation. 

^ Rosamond ! ’ was all the agitated Ruth could utter, stepping forward to 
raise her. 

* Touch me not, Ruth Lewellyn,’'was the reply in hollow broken accents ; 

* my touch is contamination ! Tell me of my child ; tell me of him — him — 
who wa8 my husband. My days arc numbered ; but I have crawled hither 
^hiiher ' — ^pointing to the cross with a gaze wherein penitential agony was 
expressed — ‘ to die I’ 

‘ Rosamond ! ’ exclaimed Ruth, almost overcome by her excited feelings. 

* Rosamond, friends arc nigh ; you must come with mo home and be 
tended.’ 

' Home ! ’ cried the heart-strickoii penitent : ' home ! ’ And oh the plain' 
live intonation of that sweet word ! * Do you, can you fathom what 1 

am, Ruth Lewellyn? and talk of home — ymir home to jne.!' 

* Behold the blessed emblem wliich overshadows us "both — ^together we 
kneel at its foot. Rosamond, my poor sister, come home wvLh'mel ’ 

Tliey had conveyed the dying penitent in an insonsible state to Lewellyn, 
where, tended by Ruth and the faithful Dona, she lingered yet a few more 
days on earth. Medical advice was unavailing : the doctor shook his head, 
and said nothing — alas I what could lie say? — ^but that death in this case 
must be welcome I She expressed a desire to gaze on her child, when the 
innocent Sidney was sleeping, for, said the mother, * their eyes must not 
meet.’ And so it was ; they supported her to where Santillian’s daughter 
lay, but Santillian’s wife touched her not — impressed no kiss on her child’s 
lovely brow. She gazed, and gazed, as if her soul Was melting in the intensity 
of her contein])lation, and then turned away with the singly uttered word 
‘ Mercy ! ’ on her lips, as her dim eyes, so hollow and sunken in their sockets, 
were appealingly raised to Heaven. The mother had looked on her for- 
saken child for the last time on earth : she was now about to turn her * face 
to the wall,’ and die. • 

* Ruth,’ she wliispered on the evening preceding her release, *I wish you 
to satisfy me on one point — ^you will not scruple or refuse me wow .* I wish 
to comprehend your no’ole nature fully. Did you love Santillian when you 
gave him up to me— love him as / n&ccr did — even as ho loved tmV 

* Oh, beyond t^t 1 beyond that, Rosamond 1 Beyond comprehension 
and beyond words was my love for Santillian. To see him happy, 1 would 
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freely have given my hearths blood ; for what has self to do with woman'o 
love — that last pure relic left of Eden upon earth ?’ 

* And yet you forgave me, Ruth, for ruining your happiness I You have 
nurtured my motherless child with more thim a mother’s tenderness, and 
you have received and tended the miserable outcast with more than a 
sister’s devotion I I know not half your goodness, angel Ruth I’ 

‘Remember from whmoe I derive the power to combat with evil,’ re- 
sponded Ruth with deep and unfeigned humility, ‘ and give Him the praise 
to whom praise alone is due.’ 

Many other words spake Ruth in the chamber of approaching death — 
words far too solemn and sacred for repetition here. She received the 
parting breath of Santillian’s once idolised and beautiful wife ; she received 
her last grateful look ere the glazing eyes closed ; she leant over to catch 
her last faint whisper — the whisper for ‘Mercy!* Concealed on the 
emaciated bosom of the departed, a small silken purse was found containing 
A withered rose — ^a white moss rose : in all her wanderings and miseries 
the wretched outcast liad cherished this precious relic — snatched from the 
hands of her innocent child on that fatal day when she abandoned her 
for ever. It still reposed on the mother’s cold breast when her mortal 
remains were consigned to the grave. There are lonesome burial-places 
among the hUls, where man’s dust continues to be deposited after the house 
of God has been removed elsewhere ; and on such a green hill-side there 
w^s a nameless mound, on which rested the last rays of sunset, and beside 
which Ruth Lewellyn often paused in sorrowful meditation. It was Rosa- 
mond’s grave ; fiiir flowers bloomed around it — ^roses — ^lilies — ^violets — and 
the delicate evening primrose, wliich passes away so soon, and in the brief- 
ness of its continuance is emblematical of human life. 

Within three years subsequent to these events, Santillian returned to 
England. He had succeeded to an ample fortune by the death of a distant 
relative, from whom he had never entertained the smallest expectations. 
It is probable that, under other circumstances, there might have been some 
degree of embarrassment in Santillian’s manner on first meeting Ruth 
Lewellyn beneath her own roof ; but the father's feelings were all predo- 
minant, and other memories were merged in the overwhelming rush of 
gi'atitude towards her who had fostered the engaging and blooming girl 
now restored to his longing arms. Resides, tlicrc was a frank ease about 
Ruth herself—a cordial affection which spoke volumes of friendship — ^nothing 
more — whicli prevented any recurrence to distressing remembrances. San- 
tillian was changed : lines of care and thought were deeply indented on his 
fine brow, while scattered liairs on the temples (and some of those gray) 
left bare a space once thickly covered with short clustering curls of jet. 
Nor was the change confined to his appearance alone ; misfortune had 
wrought a salutary and healthful revolution in the inner man ; and who 
may say how his proud heart quailed beneath the stinging reproof of con- 
science? — she who was ‘so young, so fair,’ ‘ gone to lier death.* As to the 
gentle and pious Ruth, she scarcely looked older than when they separated 
years ago ; her raven braids were parted on a smooth and stainless fore- 
liead,<»and her expressive eyes retained the lustre of youth ; but gradually 
there bad stolen over her, as time progressed, a certain indefinable charm — 
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Immaterial, unearthly^a magical charm which shed its iiiduonce on all 
within her sphere of action, and proclaimed, with mute eloquence, that 
her interests and her hopes were separated for ever from this world. Had 
it been otherwise, perliaps Santillian might have been presiimptuotis, so 
tender and assiduous was her affectionate solicitude for him ; but there 
was a barrier between them which he felt it impossible to overstep ; and 
but once, when he faintly attempted to do so, Jluth recoiled with such 
evident sorrow and surprise, that Santillian had scarce courage to meet 
her melancholy eyes again. 

^ Keep her with you a little longer, dear Ruth,' said Santillian, as he tore 
himself away from Lcwcllyn, placing his daugliter in Ruth’s arms — ‘ keep 
her with you a little longer, until I have a home prepared ready to reepive 
licr — ^to receive her from your hands as my dearest earthly companion and 
friend. Her future home shall not he far from yours.' 

Norw'as it; for Santillian purchased an estate in the vicinity of Iwewellyn, 
where he found daily cause of deeper gratitude to Ruth, who had trained 
so sweet a dower to bless and adorn his home. Hither came Mr and Mrs 
Kphraim when they were visiting Lewellyn. Strange puzzle! — for^Mr 
Kphraim had recovered sight, and yet was blind I Groping in total dark- 
ness, led about by his devoted wife, lie yet saw as he had never seen before; 
for he saw his own errors, and iearnotl licr w'orth, often acknowledging that 
sftfi was the brightest star that liad yet arisen on his path. Hither, too, 
came the Jjudy Howards — all fun and frolic, wrinkles and silver locks, 
laughter and boiievulence : they made the vaulte<l hall of Lewellyn ring 
again with their simple ballad songs, so tlint the blind harper, Martin 
Raralon, became quite jealtms. And was not Ruth Lewellyn happy and 
rewarded? — she whose seh-abnegalioii bad been so perfect. Her judicious 
ami extensive deeds of charity caused a lasting perfume to ascend, em- 
balming lier name in many Jiearts, long after she had departed to the 
* better land ’ whereon her desires w’cre tixod. 
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N ot the least interesting^ and important portion of the vast and unknown 
world which Columhus at the dose of the fifteenth century stun^bled 
against in his daring search after a westward passage to the Indies, is the 
crescent- shaped belt of land which connects the two Americas, and popu- 
larly known as the Isthmus of Panama or Darien. It comprises the 
provinces of Panaina and Veraeagna, and during the rule of the (Spanish 
monarchs formed part of tlie viceroyalty of New Oranada. Wlicn the 
South American states threw off tlirn'r allegiance to Spain, it was incor- 
porated with the new republic of Colombia. This curving neck of land is 
something more than four hundred miles in length, and its average breadth 
may be about sixty miles ; but in its narrowest ])art, between Portobello 
on the Atlantic, and Panama on the l*ai‘ifie, not more, in a direct line, than 
about live-and-tliirty miles of rock, forest, jungle, and morass separate the 
two oceans, and compel the n»ariii(!r whose tlcstination is China, Japan, the 
Indies, or the western shores (jf the Americas, to the long, stormy, and 
]>crilous voyage round the (!aj>es. Fmrn the summit of the conieal-shaped 
mountains in the centre of the Isthmus, which form part of the broken 
aud dwarfed continuation of the northern and sonthern Cordilleras, the two 
oceans may be distinctly seen ; but up to the present moment, this ‘gate of the 
seas,’ this ‘ key of the universe,’ as it has been not inaptly termed, remains 
obstinately closed to the enter})rise of the merchants and navigators of 
Europe, and the imi)atient and adventurous nation which peoples the 
eastern shores of the gi’oat American republic*. The recent discovery of 
the golden treasures of Claliforiiia has gi’eatly stimulated the previously 
ardent desire of commercial nations to break through this tantalising 
barrier to a direct and rapid intercourse betwetm two hemispheres; but 
nothing has yet be*^!! done, except on pajxT, in real furtherance of an object 
so much talked of and so veliemeiitly desired. 

Th(! projects for connecting the twt) oceans which have been chiefly dis- 
cussed arc those of Ijieuteiiant-Coloiiel Lhiyd, a gentleman appointed in 1827 
by (Icneral liolivar to survey the country, and now her Ilritannic Majesty’s 
surveyor-general and civil engiiiecr-in-chief, who twenty years ago was for 
laying down a railway from a point in Manzanilla, or, as the English cliarts 
have it, Navy Pay, about live miles west of Chagres, to l*anarna, or by a 
still shorter cut to the Pay of C^horera on the Pacific; hut who now as 
vehemently urges that a ship-canal should be cut in the same direction. 
No. 55. 1 
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Another is the route by the Atrato river, indicated by the celebrated 
Humboldt, who, however, never personally inspected the locality be con- 
tends for; and lastly, the plan set forth by the projectors of the Pacific 
and Atlantic Canal Company, formed at New York, whose concession 
from the Nicaraguan government appeared likely, a short time since, 
under the surprising management of Mr Cliatlield, representative of 
England, and protector of his majesty of Mosquito, and Mr Squiers, tlie 
envoy of the United States, to lead to an embroilment between this country 



and the American republic. There arc various plans subsidiary to these 
main schemes : that of I’riiice Louis Napoleon, for instance, who recom- 
mends tliat the Nicaraguan canal or railway slionld debouche further north- 
ward on the Pacific than proposed by ;Mr llailcy and others. These, how- 
ever, are mere matters of detail, and cannot become of importance till one 
or other of the ship-routes, now existing only in the imaginations of e,ager 
and sanguine speculators, shall have become* real and tangible. We appear 
to be as far off as ever from this desirabhi state of the question. The 
deputation from the New York Company, IMessrs A\'hite and Vanderbilt, 
whose arrival in England, to aiTange with llritish capitalists for the con- 
cession of half the Nicaraguan shares, was aiinoimcccl with so much pomp 
of phrase and circumstance on the 15th of October last, have retunied to 
America without, if we are to believe the New York journals, effecting 
anything beyond eliciting u vague promise from Messrs Baring and otlier 
capitalists, that if, after a proper survey of the proposed route, and the 
eadiibition of a reliable estimate of the probable cost, the project shoukl 
appear feasible, they and others would be happy to assist hi effecting so 
great and desirable a work. The New York Company liave, it is under- 
stood, despatched Mr 0. W. Childs, favourably known m the States as the 
enghieer who effected the culargemcui of the Erie Canal, assisted by several 
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yoniig men, to make an acciimte survey of the Nicaraguan route ; but we 
quite agree, with the ‘Times,’ the strenuous advocate of the Nicaraguan 
scheme, that however high the estimation in which Mr Childs may be hold 
ill America, that in this country nothing less than ‘ a report, confirmed by 
govcniinent engineers,’ will induce British capitalists to embark in a project 
of which tlie random, haphazard estimates, as given by friends and oppo- 
nents, vary from three to ten millions sterling! The ‘ New York Herald’ 
further affirms that there has been no real intention on the part of the 
New' York Company to enter seriously upon the work of a ship-canal; and 
that their veritable Jind solo object is, and was, so to improve the transit to 
California by the" San Juan river, as to render it a preferable route to that 
by w'ay of Chagres; .and tliat the few thousand dollars of paid-up capital in 
the company’s coffers are scarcely adequate oven to that very minor object. 
This is perhaps a mis-statemcTit or an exaggeration ; but be this as it may, 
the Nicar.agu.an scheme, in the European sense of the undertaking, has 
unquestionably, for the present at least, fallen tlirough. The Atrato 
project is understood to have received a heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment from Captain Fitzroy’s report, lately read before the Royal Geogra- 
phical Society ; and her Majesty’s surveyor-general, after an eloquent 
dilation upon the immense siq)t!riority of his own plan over all others, calls 
upon the public, as the only means of really effecting anything great, ‘ to 
support him in the proposition he has made, that a conference may be held 
of the Institution of Civil Engineers, of the Royal Geographical Society, 
and others interested in science and commerce, with a view to sending out 
to CJentral America two or three young men, distinguished in their profession 
as topograpliical and civil engineers, and known for their probity, their 
energy, and tlicir talent, to examine 4ijid report on the two proposed routes 
in the Isthmus of Darien:’ that is, the CMjagres and the Atrato routes — 
tliat of Nicaragua being considerably north of tlie Isthmus. 

Such, then, is the present unsiitisfactory state of these much-discussed 
projects, all three of which wc sliall presently endeavour to lay clearly and 
iiilelligibly before our readers, neither concealing nor cxaggei’ating the diffi- 
culties which appear to beset e.ach of them. We earmot believe, however, 
that these difficulties are insupiirable. Science in these days has practically 
ignored the word where physical difficulties only have to be overcome; and 
it is almost imjiossible to exaggerate the importance, to this country espe- 
cially, of (effectually breaking f hrougli a barrier which cluKjks and cripples the 
cnnnnerce of two worlds. Even now, the western route over' the Isthmus,, 
spire of the luirassing and tedious passage across it, is much the nearer 
way to the British posse :isions in the Soutli I’acific — to New Zcal.atid, the 
Great Britain of the southern liemisphcrc, and the Austral continent. 
There are tliiec routes which it is known’ 'can be accomplished by stijam 
in the following average time : — The Eastern route, or that by Suez and 
Singapore — 

Outw'arcl Voyage, ... 80 days. 

Homeward do., . . . . 71 ... 

Total, . 151 ... 

The Western route, by Panama and New Zealand, allowing twenty-tliree 
days from Southampton to Panama — ’ 
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Outward Voyage, ... 64 days. 

Uopicward do., . . . 63 ... 


Total, . 127 ... 

Round the Cape of Good Hope — 

Outward Vo}*age, ... 72 days. 

Hmpeward do., . . . . 72 ... 


Total, . 144 ... 

l5o that the Western route to Australasia, as at present existing, is shorter 
hy thirty-four days than the Eastern route, and by seventeen days than that 
by the Cape. Hut this is a view of the matter confined to passengers and 
their luggage only, and the delay in getting acro.ss the Isthmus might, as 
far as regards such considerations, he sufficiently remedied by the laying 
down of a railway : a work which, if the Californian fever contiime, could 
not fail to pay, nearly 70,000 persons having, it is said, scrambled across 
its rough and tangled surface during the last year. Hut the great para- 
mount object is to make a shipway acros.s tlie Isthmus, so that a China or 
liidiamaii from Hlackwjill may sail through iriihmt hreakimj hulk. In order 
to have an nde<|iiate conception of the iniraeuse importance to tliis country 
of accomplisliing this object, let us glance at the official returns of tlie 
commerce between Great Hritain and countries in the ]*aciffc and Indian 
Oceans. In the year ending .laiiuary 1848 — and we have seen no later 
returns — the number of Hritish vessels engaged in this vast trade was 
2.322, their collective tonnage 07ff,4.'il ! The oxjiorts arc set down at 
5^25,008,178 sterling! There need not another word he said in behalf of 
the supreme iiec('ssity of supprnting the siirveyor-generars ])roposition, 
tliat an autljoritative reliable plan be as speedily as possible perfected for 
relieving this already magniffeent comineree from the sole obstacle which 
lies in the way of its complete development— a de^’elol)ment gigantic, there 
can he no doubt, in proportion to the extent and solidity of the base.from 
iC’hich it will spring. Hefore, however, entering into a further and detailed 
examination of the. projects we have named, all of Avliich are now unfor- 
tunately’ at a dead lock, a glance at the civil and military liistory of tliia 
famous Isthmus during the three .ceTitujies and a-half it has been in the 
nominal possession of the European race, with one or two otlicr topics 
InehlentaUy connected with its fortunes, may not be unacceptable to the 
general reader. 


IIISTOKY OF TJIE OorNTRY. 

The Spaniard has left sciarccly a perceptible impress, beneficial or other- 
wise, upon its wild and tiinglcd surface; and other nations — English, Scotch, 
French — who at intervals have disputed its sovereignty and possession with 
Spain have not Injen more successful. It remains to this lu»nr essentially 
4ho Mine uncleared, uncultivated, pestilential district as on the day Nunez 
de Halboa took formal possession of it in the name of the Spanish monarch. 
The forests^ are still thick, impenetrable jungles of huge trees and matted 
underwood, swanning with venomoius reptiles and savage beasts; the 
rugged and frequently impassable roads —tracks rather, for road there, is 
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none — arc insecure and barbarous as ever ; and the descendants of Euro- 
peans settled there scarcely less slothful, ignorant, and superstitious than 
the aboriginal Indian over whom they affect so gresit a supremacy and 
control. This provmce of Darien was, it will be remembered, the first part 
of the American continent upon which the Spaniiu-ds established themselves. 
In 1510 Nunez de Balboa built the town of Santa Maria, of which no 
vestige now remains, on the coast of the Darien ( Jull‘; hut chancing to descry, 
a year or two afterwards, the close proximity of the Pacific, he removed 
the infant settlement to Panama— then a coimiderabhi Indian village, locally 
celebrated for the pearl lishcries of its bay, and the abuiidanco of fish to ho 
found there. To this latter circumstance it owes its designation — Panama, 
ill Indian dialect, signifying ‘ much fish.’ Portobello on the Atlantic, 
which possesses, as its name indicates, a magnificent harbour, is a later 
establishment, but has been long a mere pestiferous ruin, inhabited only 
by negroes and iniilattoes, and one or two individuals of Spanish descent, 
whom cupidity tempts to reside there. It is built close to the sea, at tho 
foot of high mouiitaiiis, covered with thick, impenetrable woods. Tho 
soil is drenched with heavy rains, and hidden by a siipcrimuirabent load of 
decaying vegetation, from which tlie rays of the sun send up a miasmatic 
vapour which covers Portobello as with a funereal pall. The ‘ Sepulchre of 
'Kiiropeaiis ’ is its locjil and appropriate name. Even the inferior animala 
deteriorate and wither there so fatally, that meat for the support of tho 
scanty inhabitants has to be brought with groat difticiilty, and at consider- 
able cost, from 1‘anamu. Cluigrcs, another of the Allantio settlements, 
not far from Portobello, is a village of miserable huts built of reeds. Hero 
also the inhabitants, with the exception of the customhouse authorities, 
are black or coloured. Both these plaees are distinguished for the enormous 
numbor of toads which cover the strt‘cLs and roads, especially after a shower, 
or rather torrent, of rain has lallen; for on tho;»e shores our figurative expres- 
sion, that it never rains but it pours, is strictly literal and accurate. It U 
iin))ossible to step without crnsliiiig those agreeable and splendidly- developed 
animals — a moderate- sized indiviilual measuring five or six inches in width ! 
There are also (hitnii, Capua, Cruces, (Jorgoiia— these two last arc tin? 
■watering-places of tlie Isthmus— and oiu; or two other collections of huts, 
digniiied on the maps with the names of towns. 

All the Spanish settlements, with the doubtful exception of Panama, are 
merely the decayed and decaying eiii’ampments of a race of men who sought 
those regions, not for the purpose of developing the vast and enduring riches 
of the soil by clearing it of its ciiciiiiiberiug vegetation — ^iiot to render their 
immense mineral wealtli accessible and available by pennanent improvenKuit 
of the means of internal communication, but to hastily rake together by any 
means, liowever violent or nefarious, siiflicientof the precious metals topi ir- 
cliasp for themselves a life of luxury and indolence Jiithe old world, which 
they had left with hesitation and regret, and to which, their selfish purpose 
accomplished, they hastened to return. Such men were never yet the pre- 
cursors, the pioneers of a true and lasting civilisation. The race of Iberian 
conquerors and emigrants ultimately settled down in the America of gold 
and silver mines* turning disdainfully aside from the northern countries, 
■which offered wealth only in exchange for sturdy labour and skilled energy. 
Those territories they were finally content should be possessed by the 
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Anglo-Saxon, and time has abundantly shown who made the wiser choice. 
It is, however, needless to dilate upon the comparative civilising iniucnces 
of the riymouth-Kock pilgrims and the soldiers of Cortez ; of the skilful, 
sturdy agriculturist, creating the wealth which surrounds and blesses him, 
and the fevered, impatient gold-seeker. They arc too vividly marked upon 
the surface of the two Americas to be either overlooked or mistaken, ami 
jjcrliaps nowhere more so than on the central and connecting portion of 
those countries, where cvcrytliiiig has yet to be done to subdue and civilise 
the nan'ow strip ofi earth, and tuni its unrivalled position to a great and 
beneficial use. The gold-gatherer — the man-slay or— has bc(in there ; the 
buccaneer has hewed his desperate path across its rugged fastnesses ; tlio 
enthusiast and schemer liavo Jed their votaries or victims to perish on its 
inhospitable sh()r(‘K; and all these have' left the ^ gate of the universe’ as 
inaccessible, as wile), desolate, and savage as they found it. It still remains 
for the i)rescnt comparatively peaceful age, with its vast resources and 
matchless energies, to realise the dream of preecding centuries by eftec- 
tually breaking through this barrier to the intercourse of two worhls — an 
cuteq)ri8e which not only the exigent demands of the vast and increasing 
commerce we have glanced at, but the voices of storm and hurricane which 
howl around the Capes, have long since proclaimed to Oe one of iinpieasur- 
able importance and necessity. 

There was soinetliing magnificently ludicrous in the notion which the . 
rulers of Spain conccI\ed — rif kcejung the discoveries of the immortal 
Genoese a close secret to thcmsches. lliat this idea was seriously 
eiittirtained there can lio no doubt. In 1517, an Kiiglisli inerchant-ship 
which made St Domingo was fireil at by the new authorities there, and 
di'iven away. The news of this incident oecnsioiied great eonsteniation 
in the councils of the home government ; ami altliough the zeal of the 
governor of St Domingo was duly eominended, it ■was grtu ely suggested 
that the wiser course ■would have been to have seized the vessel and 
detained the ctcav, as it Avas now miielj to he feared that tb(^ sailors would 
not only, on their return to Ihirope, report their discovery, Imt teach others 
the route to the golden possessions of his (’athulic Majesty. This brilliant 
scheme of lot'kiug up the two Americas as ‘treasure trove’ for the especial 
use and enj(»ymeiit of the jinders not siueeeding, it w^as dctcrmijied to 
fortify the iniagiiuiry right of tin* inonarclis of J^pain to the undistui*l>i‘(l 
sovereignty ami possession of countries of which no European had yet 
surveyed a hundredth jiart of the coast-line, by the authority of the 
church. In 1524 I*op(' Alexander VI., the father of the Borgias — Lucretia 
and Cmsar — issued a bull, solemnly conferring tlgi Americas, or New liidias, 
as they Afcre tenned, Avith all adjai*ent i.sbuids. on the king of Spain and 
his successors. Tliis gift of the head of the church those monarchs ap- 
plied all the power they could ci»mmaiid to enforce and maintain, and tliey 
eoneequently soon found themselves in collision witli thousands of the hot 
and aciventurous spirits of Europe, who, despite the spiritual and temporal 
thunders wielded by the Spanish monarchs, resohed at all liazards on 
securing a share of the glitterii»g prize which the genius and daring of the 
navigators of A’'arious dimes had brought within the reach of a dazzled 
and Astonished Avorld. In 1526, tAvo years after the issue of the bull, a 
Mr^Tysoii Avas deputed to the new countries as agent for a company of 
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English mercliantfl. He was abundantly successful, anti private enterprise 
■vvasr of course stimulated into great and constantly increasing activity 
by tho profits which accrued to the adventurers. To check the audacity 
of the trespassers upon his new dou\lnious, tl\e sovereign of Spain instituted 
a coast-guard, whose duty it was to capture and slay all intruders Upon the 
sliores of the Si)anish main and West India islands. A more hopeless task, 
powerful as Spain was before her gold and silver discoveries, can scarcely 
be imhgined. To aid the otherwise altogether insufficient efforts of the 
guarda-costas, the terror of mutiLation and torture was superadded to tliat 
of death by the Simnisli .authorities, and Europe rang \vith the stories, 
doubtless somewhat exaggerated, of cruelties' practised by the Spaniards 
upon (he luckless traders who fell into their luuids. These iniquities were 
retorted upon the perpetrators with abundant interest. The American seas 
speedily swarmed with buccaneers, ililmsticrs^* — Brethren of the Coast — 
consisting of Eriglisl>, Scotcli, Welsh, and Frenchmen, whose self-imposed 
mission it was, whilst enriching tliemaelves by trade and plunder, to avenge 
uj)on the Spaniard whatever uTong or eriielty he liad inflicted upon their 
countrymen. These dcs])eradoes soon became extremely formidable, and 
the entire power of Spain, iiercely and lavishly exerted, proved utterly 
insrifficieiil to seriously elieck, miieli less to put them down. One man, a 
Frenchman of tluj name of Montbar, was so excited by a recital of the 
cruelties practised by tlie Spanish authorities, that he sold all he possessed, 
fitted out a vessel, sailed to tho American (;oast, and became ultimately so 
terrible by bis retaliatory excesses, as to acquire amongst the ‘Brethren’ 
the distinguishing title of ‘The Exterminator.’ A strange mixture of 
generous daring and remorseless cruelty appears to liavo I'haraetcrised the 
doings of these men ; and their religion^ in a ccriaiu sense, was occ;asionally 
as conspicuous as tlieir riifruinism. A French captain, of tiic English 
name of Daniel, sliot one of his crew for disrcs];ectfid beliaviour during the 
celebration of mass; (Captain liicliard .Siiwkins threw all the dice in Ids 
ship overboard when he found he could not uthciwiso prevent his sailors 
from gambling on the Siimbiy and tho first thing Captain John Wiitling 
<lid, on assuming eommaiul, was to order his freebooters to keep holy the 
Sabbath-day. These gcntlcmon did not, it must be I'cmembered, wait to be 
themselves attacked, nor did they coniine themselves to retaliation upon 
the Spanish authoritifjs and forces for injuries indicted upon others. They 
pounced upon every Spanish sliij) or .setfleraent they were able to master, 
and commenced ])usiness the instant they arrived on the scene of action ; 
in order, to use their own expression, to i)ay themselves beforehand {sc 
iUdoimmiger d'araiice) for any mishaps which might in tho future befall 
themselves or their country men. The arrogant pretensions of Spain were 
also resisted by tl\c sovereigns of liingland, though feebly and melficicntly ; 
and it was nut only in tho harbour of Cadiz tliat Elizabeth’s sailors, 
in Drake’s expressive phrase, ‘singed the whiskers’ oi the projector 
of the Armada. The English queen ridiculed the Spaniards’ assump- 

* The on,rin of those names is curious enough. F|^hu‘<tier, the French term, is a 
oorru]>tioii of tho Eiiglisli word Freebooter; and th<- tonn Jiuccanocr arose from the 
name ‘ Bnucitn,' by which the Caribbean Indians cksiguatwl meat wliicli tliey twiglit 
the ^Brctltrcn of tho Coast’ to preserve in a peculiar luanner, and which constituted 
the chief portion of the rovt i’s’ food. Hence ‘ Bourauicr’ — Buccaneer. 
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tion of exclusive Kovereignty over regions whitii they could not even 
pretend proxinuitcly to otJcupy; James and Charles held the same doc- 
trine; and Northern Amerjca, which Spain, finding no gold there, 
eared little about, was gradually colonised. The effective chastisement 
of the Spaniards in the American seas was reserved for the strong 
hand of Cromwell, liciieath the shadow of his terrible name the infant 
states dwelt in peace ; the island of JaTnaica was wrested from Spain ; 
and the buccaneers were astonished and displeased to liiid their voca- 
tion suddenly gone by the appeiiranco of the IVotector’s admirals in 
waters where the flag of Jhigland had never before waved in triumph 
and supremacy. Tlie Kostoratioii once more changed the aspect of 
affairs, and the sea-rovers and their foes were again engaged in incessant 
conflict. 'Hiis was the period of the celebrated J:?ir Henry Morgan’s 
exploits, the most redoubtable of the brethren of the Coast, and a 
gentleman who, for his great and varied merits, or the presents liti 
conferred on l^ady (Vstclmaine, was not only knighted by Charles TI., 
but invested with the deputy-goveniorsiiip of Jamaica, and the pre- 
sidency of the Admiralty Court there — in which capacities he had the 
jilcosiire and satisfaction of hanging a c(msiderable number of bis old 
friends and comrades who were so ill advised as to persist in a course 
which lijul led their old leader to dignity and fortune. The scene of tlie 
principal exploit of tliis desperado was the Isthmus of Panama. 

He had conceived the magnificent idea of cstahUshiiig an iiulependent 
Wost-Iiidia sovereignly; and as a preliminary to his scheme, he >vas 
extremely desirous of secjiring the gate of the Paeitie, and of enriching 
himself with tlie j)lunder of the eily of Pimania. and other dCJiositories of 
the prexu'oas metals mi the uesteni coast of Aineriea. Tliis entci*pris- 
ing and indomitable ’Welshman liaving got together, in December 1070, 
about 1500 rufliaiis, Ihiglish and French, sailed for the Isthmus, captured 
the Island of St (’atalina, where he left a garrison, and next stormed 
the strong fortress of St Lorenzo, at the month of the Chagros river. 
This done, he marched with the reniainder of his ill-appointed, unpro- 
visioned dare-devils across the mattoil and tangled wilderness to Panama. 
Ten days of intense suft’ering and hardship were passed before they 
arrived within viciw of the pnunised city, and then Morgan, with what 
remained of his half-famished followers, had to figlit a disciplined force of 
between 2000 iind JOOO men. He gave instant and unhesitating battle; 
the Spaniards were overthrown; Morgan took possession of Panama, then 
containing alxmt 7000 liouses, thoroughly sacked it, and deliberately 
carried off his plunder, togetlier with a considerable number of captives, 
fol* whose relpa.se he extorted large sums of money. On reaching his ships, 
^Morgan contrived, by various ingenious expedients, to get the mass of the 
booty on board the' vessels of which the crews were Knglish; and whilst 
the French portion of the expedition were regaling themselves on shore, 
the wily buccaneer sailed with hi.s treasures for Jamaica, of which island 
he, as previously stated, not long afterwards became the deputy-governor, 
and chiei Admiralty judge. • . 

Morgan’s exploit was imitated in 1680 by Dampier and others, who, 
having made a ti^eaty with the Darien Indians, the always inveterate enemy 
of the Spaniards, struggled at the head of something over 300 buccaneers 
8 
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across tlic Isthmus to Panama. They were not sufficiently numerous to 
attack the eity; but they consoled themselves by seizing some vesBcls in 
the bay, and plundering with tolerable success along the coast of the 
Pacific. This celebrated buccaneer thus describes New or Spanish Panama, 
which seems likely to regain all and much more tlian its former splen- 
dour : — * About four leagues from Old Panama, near the river side, stands 
New Panama, a very handsome city, in a spa<fiuus bay of the same mime, 
into which disembogue many long and navigable rivers, some whereof are 
not without gold ; besides that, it is beautified by many pleasant isles, the 
country about it affording a delightful prosppet to the sea, by reason of the 
variety of adjacent hills, valleys, groves, and plains. The houses are 
chiefly of brick, and pretty lofty, especially the president’s, the churches, 
the monasteries, and other public structures, which make the best show 
have seen in the West Indies.’ Tie also speaks of the vastness of its trade, 
and in tolerably favourable terms of its climate. Dampierwas a bold and 
skilful seaman, and some time afterwards reached the western coast of 
America by doubling Cape Horn. These w^ere purely independent expe- 
ditions, it should be remarked — a revival, in fact, of the right or usage of 
‘ private war,’ and this time by no means confined to persons holding lands 
on knightly tenure. Knglaml, by the treaty of 1(170, had solemnly agreed 
with Spain to discounteiiaiiee her buccaneering subjects in the American 
seas; but the brethren of the Coast paid slight attention to injunctions 
that were not enforced by cannon-balls, and the treaty, as we have seen, re- 
mained without result. WhatevtT, let us add, the merits or demerits of these 
famous buccaneers may have beem in other rijspccts, Colonel Lloyd assures 
us that they left a higlily-favonrablc impression with regard to Knglislimen 
amongst the Indians of the Darien Jsth'iius. I’lie surveyor-general counts 
somewhat upon this feeling to induce them to co operate in the construc- 
tion of a ship- canal. ^ ]\le love Inglisman’ is, he says, the every-day 
expression of the traditional respect for the countrymen of Morgan, 
Dainpicr, and otliers, whicdi they are taught in ehildliood. 

Matters thus progressed with varying fortune till the close of the seven- 
teenth century, wlien the peace of llyswick enabled the government of 
Spain to put forth all its strength in defence of tlicir South Americaii 
possessions, and a comparative calm ensued in those latitudes. It was at 
this time that the sfiddcst episorle in the history of the rauMi-coveted 
Tsthinus occurred; namely, the projection and failure of tlic memorable 
Scottish Darien expedition. Mr l^atiTson, a Scotch gentleman of a remark- 
ably speculative and enterprising turn of mind, conceived the idea of 
securing the ‘door of the seas’ — his own expression — by establishing a 
powerful half-commercial half-military colony to the eastward of Porto- 
bello, on a line of coast of which he averred .the Spanish government were 
not the rulers, either de facto or th jure. Mr Paterson lirst proposed his 
scheme to* the Knglish goveniment, by whom it was coldly rejected. He 
afterwards, by the zealous co-operation of Fletcher of Saltoun, obtained the 
support of the Marquis of Tweeddale, then chief minister of Scotland, and 
^other influential persons, for his project ; and the ultimate result was, that 
an act of parliament passed the Scottish legislature, and Avas duly consented 
to by King William 111., authorising and incorporating the Scottish 
Darien Company. This was no sooner done than a sudden furor seized 
Nu. 55. 9 
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the usually cautious Scottish people. Mr Paterson’s estimate of tlie 
required capital was £2,(X)0,000 sterling; and £400,000, a full ludf of 
the entire specie of Scotland at that period, was at once subscribed 
by the projector’s comitrymen. English merchants also applied, for 
shares to a large amount, and the Hamburg capitalists entered eagerly 
into the speculation. Tliis was scarcely to be wondered at, for, according 
to Mr Paterson, the humblest slmreholder was certain to acquire enormous 
riches. The prize to be obtained, according to the projector’s statement, 
as given in &ir John Dalrymple’s ‘ Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland,* 
was no less than the exclusive possession ‘ of the door of the seas and the 
key of the universe, which, witJi anything of reasonable management, 
would enable the proprifjtors to give laws to both oceans, and to become 
arbitrators of the commercial world, without being liable to the fatighes, 
expenses, dangers, or iiicun-ing the blood and guilt of Alexander and of 
(’jBsar.’ This tissue of extravagance and folly will give the reader some 
idea of the glittering prestige attached to the Isthmus of Panama by a 
certain class of minds, from the day Avhen Nunez do Balboa descried from 
one of its hills the Paciiic on the one hiiud and the Atlantic on the other. 

In another documeul, quoted by tlic same authority ^Mr Paterson says — . 
^ Trade will increase trade, money will beget money, and the trading Avorld 
shall need no more to want work for their hamls, but will rather Avant liands 
for their work.’ Besides the gold Avliicli w.'is to bo had for the trouble of 
finding it, Mr Paterson propt»sed that a duty of !j per cent, should be 
levied for the profit of the. (iompniiy on all merchandise passing tlie Isthmus, 
and 10 per cent, upon specie, gems, «}vc. It is not. surprising that the 
avidity with Avhich shares in this, under tlie circumstances, preposterous 
sclienie were taken up, should have suggested to Law, as he aftcrAvards 
declai'cd, the notion of his far more amlacions iMississippi project ; but it sw# 
astonishing to find tliat the Last India (’ompanies, both of England and 
Holland, exhibited a stupid and envious dislike of the scheme, and pre- 
vailed on William 111., iiotAvltlistanding his sanc-tion of the Scottish act of 
parliament creating the comp.any, to discourage and thwart the proposed 
emigrants in the basest maiiin'r. The Hamburg merchants, although they 
talked somewhat big at first, were induced to AAitlidraAv their subscriptions, 
jtnd the English ciipitalists did the same, so that the (mtire pecuniary 
burthen of the project rested upon tlie Scottish people. They, however, 
jduted not one jot of heart or hope. A number of war vessels were pnir- 
elnised in Holland, and the fii'st of tlie expedition, consisting of about 
1200 men, set ^ sail from Leith amidst the prayers and blessings of many 
thousands of then* assembled countrymen. They reached the Gulf of 
Darien in safety, and established themselves on the coast in localities to 
Avhich they gave the names of New Caledonia and NewvSt Andrews. The 
government of Spain had been perfectly quiescent during the agitation of 
tlie project and ^ the arrangements for carrying it out ; but no sooner was 
the expedition arrivcKl at the Isthmus, than they — secretly instigated, it was 
believed, by the English king — resolved to attack the embryo colony. The 
nnfortimate Highlanders, decimated as they soon were by fever, hunger, and 
prmtions of jdl kinds, could etill at all events fight ; and Captain Campbell 
of ^nab, a relative of the Athole and Breadalbane families, who had joined 
his couiitiymcn A^dth some followers, was chosen to coiums^ them. Cap- 
10 
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tain Campbell had sciTcd in WilUam'si continental wars, and his military 
measures were ppmpt and decided. At the head of a few hundred picked 
men lie made a rapid night-march to Tuburactu, where a large body of 
Spanish troops were posted, and surprised and scattered them. His victory 
was a barren one. On returning with his triunipiiaut soldiers, he found the 
Scottisli settlements beleaguered seaward by a Spanish squadron. Help 
there was none ; and after a gallant but inefifectual resistance, the surviving 
colonists capitulated, with the exception of Captain Campbell, who, fearful 
of trusting to the tender mercies of the Spaniards, escaped overlai^d, tind 
ultimately arrived safe in Sc-otland. Paterson, who became tcuiporarily 
deranged by the failure of liis project, was amongst the survivors, and one 
of the few who regained theii* native shores. The second part of the 
expedition sailed before the fate of Ihe first had been ascertained, and tlie 
whole affair terminated most disastrously. One curious cause of the 
breaking down of the undertaking was urged at the time. The General 
Assembly and liirk of Scotland had sent out a number of divines for the 
spiritual sustainment of the colony. These gentlemen were very zealous 
in their miiiistiy, and on .the Wednesdays — set apart in addition to the 
Sabbath for religious exercises — kept the colonists at sermon and prayer 
for five hours consecutively, three ministers succeeiling each other by turns, 
fuid all eloquent in depicting the punishment which''RW{iitcd the guilty and 
impenitent in the world to come. This earnestness, which, in tlio northern 
temperatiu-e of Scotland, tniyit have been edi tying and instructive, had a 
very different effect under the sun of (Central America. The men 

grew dispirited, lost their itwralc^ and the worst results followed. But the 
ultimate failure of the ill-conccivcd project was certain from the first ; and 
however much iucideutal causes ' miglit have coiitributod to hasten the 
catastrophe — the jealousy of the Knglish merchants, and tlio had faith of 
William IJl. being amongst the chief of these — the shipwreck of a scheme 
BO fliinsily based and rashly undertaken could by no skill or prudence 
have been long averted. 

Sir John iJalrymple, who seems to have bitlci-ly regretted the failure 
of Air Paterson’s colony, speculates in a veiy amusing manner upon the 
probable consequences which w'onld result to the world from the occu- 
pation of the all-importaiit pass of tho Isthmus by the British states 
of America-r-an K1 Dorado where, according to him, any man of but mode- 
rate industry ^could pick up at least four oun(;es of gold per diem. 
‘ Should this occur,’ WTites Sir ,Iohn, * to all nations their empire will be 
dreadful, because their ships will sail wherever billows roll (thq junction of 
the two oceans is of course supposed to be effected) and winds can waft 
tliem, and because the people capable of subsisting either almost wholly 
on the produce of 4he waters by means of tlioir fisheries, or on the plunder 
and contributions of mankind, if they choose to do so, will require few of 
their numbers to be engaged in manufactures qr husbandry at home, and 
therefore, like the ancient Spartans, who defied tlie power of Per.sia, or tlie 
roving Normans, who pillaged the sea-coast from .Jutland to Dalmatia, the 
occupation of every citizen will be not in the roramon employments of 
peaoe, but in the powers of offence and defence alone. TVTiether they will 
have arts or letters,’ Sir Jolin adds, * will be quite a 'matter of cluuice. If 
-they have, it will be a blessing; and if not, why of course — ^not V ' We 
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must add that Sir John Dalrymyile, after indulging in this alarming strain, 
himself considerately suggests a sufficiently potent antidote to the fears ho 
had previously conjured up. ^ Should the Americans,* he consolingly con- 
cludes, ^ obtain exclusive possession of the gate of the oceans, all the 
trading nations of the earth will combine to wrest the passage of the 
Isthmus from them.* So that, in the event of the worst befalling, there 
would not, fortunately, according to this sagacious authority, he any great 
harm done after all. Sir John iWrymple writes sensibly in otiier paits^of 
his bo^k. 

Tims much for the history of this celebrated strip of land. We now 
proceed to review in detail the tw-o schemes for constructing navigable 
ship-canals across the Isthmus, as well as tliat proposed for connecting the 
two oceans by way of the San Juan river and the Lake of ^Nicaragua ; 
afterwards descrihiiig and discussing the pliysical and” moral aspect and 
character of the different localities, upon a right knowledge and appre- 
ciation of which success must so gi’cally depend. But first, let us dispose 
of a question upon wliich there has Ijceii much disquisition — namely, the 
relative level of the two oceans at the point near which it is proposed to 
•effect their junction. Our authority i.s Colonel Uoyd, whose experiments on 
the subject will ])e found detailed at length in the ‘ Philosophical Transac- 
tions ’ for 1830. 

After 035 carefully-verified pairs of levellings iif eighty-two miles, Colonel 
Lloyd found that the mean height of the Pacific at high water at Panama 
was 13*55 feet aliovc the Atlantic at high water at J-a Hruja near Chagres. 
The time of liigh water at Panama and Cliagrcs he found to be nearly 
the same at 3*^ 20"* at full and change. At low Avatcr lie states that 
Uhe Pacific is lower than the Atlantic at low wat(*r by G-51 feet. Thus it 
follows, that in every twelve hours, commencing witli high tides, tlic level 
of the Pacific is first a number of feet liighcr than that of the Atlantic ; 
it then gradually becomes of the same Jicight, and at low tide is several 
feet lower. Again, as the tides rise, the two seas are of one licight; and 
finally, at high tide, the Pacific attains the same number of feet above the 
Atlantic as before.* 

* At Panama,* continues Colonel Lloyd, ‘the extreme elevation and deprps- 
sioti of the w'aters by oecasioiiai tides mark a difference of 27*44 feet ; but 
the mean actual rise and fall two days after full is 21*22 feet.’ At Chagres 
he found the rise and fall to be 1*10 foot. Half the mean rise and fall 
at Panama at spring tides being then 10*01 feet, and at Chagi’es 0*58 of a 
foot ; and assuming half the rise and fall above the low water of spring 
tides to be the respective mean levels, it follows that the mean height of 
the Pacific at }*aiiama is 3*52 feet above the At1antio».at Chagres. The 
summary of the matter may be therefore thus briefly given : heiglit of the 
Pacific at high water, 13*55 feet above the Atlantic ; height of the Atlantic 
at low water above the Pacific, 0-51 feet ; mean height of the Pacifit; above 
tlu* Atlantic, 3*52 feet. 

The general scope of the different propositions now before the world 
may he thus stated : — 

1. That of the surveyor-general, Colonel Lloyd, is to follow* the course of 
the river Chagres till its junction, about four leagues westward, with the 
Ift 
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Trinidrul, and from thence to conBtruct, says its author, ^ such a canal 
as tlie Caledonian Canal, only not so extensive, to enter by Rio Grande, 
or otlierwisc, the beautiful Bay of Panama.’ , The' ChagreS debouches 
into the Atlantic at about th(^ centre of the Isthmus, and the valley of 
the Chagres is tolerably level, the chain of hills called in the south 
the Andes, and in the north the Rocky Mountains, almost entirely dis- 
appearing there for a space of several miles. . The Chagres river, which is 
navigfiblc for boats to a considerable distance, is the present route to and 
from Panama and Portobello ; but the land portion of the jom-ney^ which 
(commences at Cruces on this river, is extremely rude and dilhcult, and dining 
a considerable portion of the year entirely impracticable. 

2. The plan, of Baron Humboldt is to connect the Bay of Cupica in the 
Pacific with the Atlantic by means of a canal leading to the large Atrato 
river, which, tlie reader will perceive on glancing at the map, reaches the 
Atlantic at the southern end of the Gulf of Darien, many leagues to the 
left of Chagres, looking towards the Pacific. 

H. The plan of the New York Company was to render the, river San 
Juan dc Nicaragua, wdiicli flows into the Bocca del Toro on the Mosquito 
coast, north-west of the Isthmus, and south of Cape Gracios ?i Dios, 
navigable to the great lake of NicJiragiia, a body of w'ater 150 miles in 
length, CO in breadtli, and l.‘{4 feet above the level of tlie sea. 

It is useless to remark upon Colonel Lloyd’s abandoned plan of connecting 
Navy Bay with the Pacific by means of a railway. The objections * to 
such a project, are patent upon the face of it, and as far as regards the 
re.quiremeiits of commerce, a railway would be quite or nearly useless. Tt 
would mak-e tlie transit across the Isthmus more pleasant for passengers, 
hut that is all. The following paragraph from the ‘ New York Journal of 
Commerce’ of December last, would seem, however, to iiidiciate that Brother 
.lonatluui is disposed to carry the project through : — ‘ The Panama Railway 
Company arc collecting niaterials and labourers with a view to commence 
operations as soon as the dry season sets in. Four hundred men, exclusive 
of officers and engineers, have gone out from the United States, and vessels 
laden with timber and other materials arc leaving almost daily. Twenty- 
eight sail have left for tlie 'depot at Navy Bay, and six steam pile-drivers. 
The steamer Gorgmia is to run on the river Chagres.’ The notion of carrying 
timber from New York to one of the most finely- timbered countries in the 
world, is certainly an pdd one, and throws doubt over thq. entire statement, 
especially after what we liavc heard respecting the New York and Pacific 
Ship-Canal Company. It is possible, however, that something in the way 
of a plank railway may >)c contemplated, which would certainly be a great 
improvement over the present rugged and toilsome track from Cruces to 
Panama. Let us now turn to the consideration first of Colonel Lloyd’s 
sli ip-canal by 


THE CHAGRES ROUTE TO I'ANAMA. ^ 

The point from which he proposes to start is not from the mouth of the 
river Cliagres, where there is a bar with no gi’eat depth of water over it at 
low water, hut from immediately dose to Chides, where is * the extraor- 
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dinary indentation in the coast fonnmg the beautiful and secure harboirr of 
Navy Bay.’ This haven the surveyor-general says * is about five miles in 
width, has many coves and harbours within it, and six fathoms’ depth of 
water^ gradually decreasing to four and two fathoms. It has neither 
Bimken reefs nor rocks, and may be entered day or night, and with 
a fresh breeze aliifost always blowing. Within three miles of this fair 
harbour runs the rivw Chagres, through a soft trap- rock, with a hard 
bottom — no shoals, rocks, or rapids — with, nearly perpendicular sides, 
fringed in most places to the very edge with fine timber trees, and in others 
extending into verdant “playas,” studded with hamlets and villages. Past 
La Bruja, and for miles upwards to the junction of the river Trinidad, this 
fine stream possesses considerable depth ; so does the Trinidad for a short 
distance, showing a fine open country, refreshed by seasonable breezes, and 
presenting an eligible site for engineering works of every description ;’ and 
then comes the assertion, that all that is wanted is a Caledonian Canal, only 
less extensive, to connect’ tlie Trinidiid with Panama — ^ Panama! once the 
enjporium of the new world, and still a beautiful,- and cleanly, and healthy 
city!’ The great prol)le]n is thus solved — the ‘gate of the seas’ thrown 
O])on, and the union of tlie Pacific and Atlantic effected almost without an 
effort ! Certainly a delightful picture, with its accompaniments of smiling 
‘ bamlets and vilLigcs, and verdant playas, and seasonable breezes!’ And 
stiD further to enhance the bunpting beauty of his ])lcture, Colonel Lloyd 
asserts that not very far from tin* proposiMl locality there is a second 
California, cidled ("hoco, ainl that tlic ri\crs of the Culf of 8aii Miguel are 
auriferous, lii this lie rests for authority upon Djiinpicr, ■^vho says — ‘ I luive 
been told, besides wliat gold they g(»t out of tlic ore and sand, they found 
lumps somotiines as big as a hen's egg, and bigger, Avedged in between 
the roeks.’ That Avhicli amazes one on i*eading the surveyor-gencrars 
descriptions is, that men reputedly sane should be steiiming to and fro the 
old luid new worlds, and toiling, and arguing, and imploring for the forma- 
tion of leviatlian comp.anics Avith enormous capital, in order to reach the 
Pacific by lifting a ship over the Lake of Nicaragua, and lieAviug a gigantic 
way -for her through miles of rock, Avlicn here is a safe, pleasant, iiiex- 
peiisiA’e mode of effecting the same object close’ at hand ! AVe fear gi’Catly 
tliat lliia scheme, as stated by Colonel Lloyd, is mere coloured cobAveb-- 
an amiable delusion av Inch wLQ ]iut bear a momenl’s sc'rious examination. 
Wlio would belieA'C, from bis language, that the charming country ho 
speaks of is utterly fatal to European life, if ex])osed to it for any length of 
time? — tliat it is there Portobello, the sejmlchrc of Europeans, covered 
with its funereal pall, crumbles and rots — there Avherc Chagres welters in 
filth, misery, juid fcA'cr; that there, and indeed throughout the Isthmus, the 
I’overberation of the sun’s rays in the narrow A'alleys are frequently as fatal 
to Europeans expo-sed to tUoin as pistol-shots? Yet nothing can be more 
true. Crant all that is said of the beauty of the Eio Chagres, and Colonel 
Lloyd, A\’C arc uAvare, has been always consistent in his admiration of that 
river. ’Pwenty years ago he gave a very flatteriiig picture of it during a 
portion of its sinuous and broken course. ‘ Fcav rjA’ers of its size,’ he rc- 
marki|. ^ present more beautiful scenery on its banks than does the Cbagies 
abo^piCruccs. For miles together it is bounded by enormous abrupt 
musses of limestone, of the most curious and fiuitastic forms. >^vajsnas 
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in other parts come down to the water’s -edge, covered hj a fine grass 
called gramiiialotti. The noble Bongo and Jiger trees, of which the 
fishes love the leaves, extend their braiKhcs across it, and thei bed of 
various - coloured pebbles is in its shallowed parts distinctly visible. 
Canoes navigate this river, which frequently breaks into channels, form- 
ing small islets in its course as far inland as Capua.’ 

But what does all this prove as to the navigability of-tlus picturesque ’ 
river for ships of large tonnage ? That is the real question at issue. It 
is not an affair of canoes, nor of steamers of light draught. We want a 
canal through whicli an Indiaman can pass, and in reply we are told of the 
exquisite beauty of the Rio Chagres, and that all that is necessary is to 
<‘ontinue the Trhudad river which meets it by a less extensive Caledonian 
Canal to the Rio Grande, and thence to the Pacific ! Was ever an important 
question so trifled with before ? Then Rio Chagi’cs has a hard bottom ! So 
very much the worse, for the indispensable task of deepening it is thereby 
rendered almost impossible ; and even when you have cut through your 
three miles from dehghtful Na^y Bay to the river, and made your Cale- 
donian Canal, you will find tliat the merclumt' ships of Great Britain 
could as easily sail tlirough the dense and tangled forest as up or along 
■ the two* rivcj’s ! 

Colonel Lloyd, it is true, states that the. Chagros, up to its junction 
with the Trinidad, is of considerahlc depth; but this, if correct, only 
applies to about ten or twelve out of at least sixty miles, coiisid'ering 
the sinuosities of the proposed route. Besides, this fact, like almost all 
others, as we shall presently see, advanced by the Colonel in connection 
with tiiis vexed question, is flatly eoiitradicted by numerous testimonies; 
and it is, to say the least, so loosely given by tliat gentleman himselfi that, 
without for a moment doubting his perfect good faith, it seems impossible 
to attach confidence to cither of his statements. At page 15 of a pamphlet 
recently published by lier Majesty’s surveyor-general, * tlie author says — 

‘ That river (Chagres) is generally from twenty-eight to thirty-six feet in 
depth up to the junction of the Trinidad, witliout cither sandbanks or 
rock;’ whilst at page 7 it is said — ‘The river Chagres, to the junction of’tlm 
Trinidad, having, wilh the exception of one small rock about six feet under 
water, a uniform depth of from twenty to twenty-eight feet.’ These con- 
tradictory and appai’ciitly hajiliazard assertions .strengthen the fears 
suggested by the decriers of tlie Chagres route, who declare that the 
Chagres is not navigable in the dry season even so far as the junction of 
the Trinidad, except by vessels of very light draught. In the wet season 
too, there must he some unaccountable obstruction in this incomprehensible 
river, for at page 17 Colonel Lloyd observes — ‘ ITiere are great difticultics 
to be encountered, for I have been as long as five or six days going up the 
river from Chagres to Cruces during heavy rains.' 

The suiweyor-genenil further states tliat the Trinidad itself is navigable 
for heavy ships for a considei'able distance, whilst Commander Maclean, 
who is said to liavc frequently visited the Istlumis, calls the Trinidad ‘ a 
rivulet ’ meeting the Chagres at about ten miles from its mouth. Nothing, 

* On the Facilij^ies of a >Sliq)-CaTial ConimnnicaiinTi bctwcon, the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceana throiigli tlie Isthnuia of Panama. By Lieutenant -Colonel John 
.r Augustus Lloyd. Clow ea, London. iBoU. 
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indeed, can convey a justcr idea of the mass of contradictory statements 
and illusory, assumptions with respect to this scheme of Colonel Lloyd's, 
than the discussions on the subject in the Institution of Civil Engineers, an 
abstract of which he has published in his pamphlet. We quote a few 
instances, which will both amuse and surprise the reader : — ^Colonel Lloyd 
states that the Isthtnus possesses the nio.st varied, abundant, and precious 
forests in the world, and an inexhaustible supply of building material of 
all kindSi At Panama, he says, there was a regular trade in building- 
timber from that port to Peru, and a saw-mill was established at Pacora, 
which had cut from twenty to thirty thousand planks per annum. Mr Evan 
Hopkins, on the contrary, who states that he was oihcially employed during 
the years 1847 and 1848 by the government of New Granada to survey and 
explore the Isthmus from Darien to Veraoagua, positively asserts tliat there 
is no building-timber in any available quantity m thelstlimus, and that the 
Panama timber-trade is a pure tiction. * Men,' he says, ‘might be sent into 
the middle of the forests who would bp months hading good building- 
timber, or even any fit for charcoal. He also knew the exports of the 
c ountry Avell. At Panama there were not any ; they got their timber from 
the Gulf of San Miguel.’ Again, (^>lonel Lloyd asserts that limestone 
everywhere abounds throughout the Isthmus: the river Chagres itself, 
according to him, ‘ is bouTuled by enormous abrupt masses of limestone of 
the most curious and fantastic form.’ Mr Evan Hopkins declares that there 
is Jiot a particle of limestone in the Isthmus, either primary or sedimentary. 
•He had made a very careful Cxainiiiatioii of the country, and the result 
of his investigation was, that he found no Uniostone—a fact with which the 
natives were well acquainted. Tliey uere obliged to procure their lime from 
the calcination of marine sliells and coral rock from thePacitic.’ This is pretty 
well, but the pleasant duet rcvcails other liarmonics. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Lloyd says — ‘ Food, consisting of iisli, birds, and cattle, rice, maize, and 
fruit, is equally abundant and (‘heap.’ All a mistake, rejoins Mr Hopkins, 
‘ and fully proved to be sa by the fact, that if the Indians of the Darien and 
Penonome did not siqtply tlio inliabitants of the Isthmus of Panama with 
food, they would scjircely be ablp to exist.’ ‘ The Creole natives,’ maintains 
C’olonel Lloyd, ‘ arc a hardy race, and in most cases willing and intelligent ; ’ 
and in a letter published in the Times, lie says the projectors of the ship- 
ciinal ‘ may count upon the Indians ;’ and that ‘ the population would gladly 
work for reasonable wages.’ Thc‘y arc, moreover,* ‘a noble, high-couraged 
race of men.’ Upon which Mr Hopkins remarks, that ‘he considers the 
natives of the Isthmus to be the worst set of j)euplc, of all the Granadians, 
for manual labour ; indeed he liad reported to the government that in the 
eVent of any great work being undcitaken, men of more industrious and 
active liabits would be required! Mr O’Gormaii adds, incidentally, with 
regard to this noble and intelligent race, as one reason against the formation 
of a railway, ‘ tliat it would require be guarded at every 500 yards to 
prevent the iron being stolen by the Indians.’ 

The surveyor-general positively, as we have seen, asserfs that all that is 
wanted to connect the Cliagres with the Pacific is ‘ a Caledonian canal, but 
far less extensive.’ The only mode of effectually doing so, avers M. Garella, 
a li^ench engineer who was sent out to the Isthmus in 1844, is to make an 
open cutting, or he would prefer a tunnel through rocks of so hard a nature 
1 $. 
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that it could be cut with perpendicular sides. This tunnel, he estimated, 
would cost £5,500,000 ^rling; but Mr O'Gorman is of opinion tliat it 
could not be executed for ten times the estimated sum, and woi^d probably 
occupy one hundred years in its construction I Finally, for we are weary 
of quoting these evidences of inaccuracy, exaggeration, haste, and im'perft|ct 
information, Lieutenant* Colonel Lloyd can coniidontly state that the 
country is generally more healthy than any of the West Indian islands and 
colonies — pointing, as corroborative proof of his assertion, to the unques- 
tionable fact, that he liad himself survived a two-years' residence there, 
and that several English ladies— one a 'member of his own family — resided 
four years in Panama, and came out alive ! Commander Maclean's opinion 
is in remarkable contrast with Colonel Lloyd’s. * The climate,’ he says, * is 
most unhealthy (until you reach the Paciiic) for Europeans to live in; and 
cjven animals, with the exception of pigs and mules, waste away and shortly 
die.’ And, by the way, as if to show that there is no'^such thing as an 
indisputable Central American hict, the last-named gentleman sets down 
the dimensions of the great Lake of Nicaragua as only forty-eight miles in 
length, although admittedly from thirty-six to forty-live in breadth I We 
ought to add, that Mr Evan Hopkins, although totally opposed to 
Lieutenant- Colonel Lloyd’s faefs^ agrees vrith him as to the superiority ot 
the Chagres route over others. He, however, evidently does not believe, 
like the .surveyor-general, in the navigability 'for large ships of either the 
Kio Chagres, Trinidad, or Grande; but he throws out a consolatory 
suggestion, ‘ that if a water- communication was once effected, the channel 
would soon be deepened by the aid of the oscillating action of the Paciiic 
tides, assisted by dredging and other artllicial me;ins.’ Itcmembcriiig the 
hard bottoms spoken of by C-olbncl Uoyd, and the adamantine rocks of 
M. Garella, this scarcely seems a very hopeful resource ; and we take leave 
of Mr llopkius with the benevolent wish that he may be alive when 
the first heavily-laden Clunaman is enabled, by the oscillation of the tides 
and dredging, to get through ilio Chagres, Trinidad, ‘ Caledonian Canal,’ 
or Kio Grande —an aspiration which we take to be pretty nearly equivalent 
to the Oriental salutation of — ‘ May he live a tliousand years!’ 

It will be admitted that statements so inconsiderate and contradictory, 
plans so immature and illusory, wlicii put forth as the deliberate opinions 
of the eminent men composing the Jiistitution of Civil Engineers, tend to 
throw discredit upon all schemes for efficiently connecting the two oceans ; 
and assuredly nothing can more clearly prr)vo the necessity of acceding to 
Colonel Lloyd’s prayer for a competent survey and report, than the jumble 
of coTitradictions which wc have quoted. That a ship-canal might be 
formed across this, the narrowest portion of the Isthmus, we are quite 
disposed to believe ; but certainly shallow vessels sailing up the piduresque 
rivers (’hagres, Trinidad, with a continuation of Kiver Grande, is not 
what the people of Greatt Britain understand by opening the * gate of the 
seas ’ to British. commerce. 

We will presently endeavour, to give the reader what we believe be 
a tolerably aocurato description of the physical aspect of the Isthmus, 
and of the character of its inhabitants ; but before doing so, let us hear 
wliat can be said for 
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, ' THE ROUTE BY THE ATRATO* 

It isjjrobable this route might not have been thought of, or at leaat would 
never ^tc met with mfluential oouutenance, had it not been for the prestige 
of Aleaaader von Humboldt's name. In 1803, though, as we have before 
stated, personally unacquainted with the locality, he wrote as follows 
^ To the south-west of Panama, and following the coast of the Pacific 
Ocean from Cape Ban Miguel to Cape Corriontes, we find the small p6int 
and Bay of Cupica. llie name of the Imy has acquired celebrity on account 
of a new plan of cjommunication between the two seas. Prom Cupica we 
cross for five or six leagues a soil quite level, and proi>er for a canal, which 
would terminate at the mtborcaclera of the river NaipipL This last river 
is navigable, and flows below the village of Zitara into the great Kio 
Atrato, wliich itself enters the great Atlantic Sea. We may also say that 
the ground between Cupica and the mouth of the Atrato is the only part , 
of all America in which the {;hain of the Andes is completely broken.’ 
This latter observation of the learned baron is not quite correct ; the chain 
of the Andes being as effectually broken in the valley of the Chagres. 
Not long ago Humboldt repeated liis opinion of the feasibility of the 
Atrato route to Captain Moorsom, who saw him at Bans Bouci ; and the 
baroh added, that he believed the geographical line of the coast was not 
accurately known, and that a more correct survey -would demonstrate that 
there exists a naiTower neck of hind across the Beottish Isthmus than 
elsewhere ! 

llius far this eminent person. Let us now see wdiat his opinion is worth, 
supposing it to be entirely correct, with reference to the intention *of 
creating a ship-way for the passage of tlie western mercantile navies of 
the world to and fro the East, without breaking bulk. The passage is, 
then, to be by the river Atrato. Well, the great Rio Atrato dclwuclies 
into the Atlantic in the iunennost recess of the Cnlf of Darien, in 8® 12' 
north latitude. There is an ugly bar at its raoutli, which at low water 
only five feet of water cover ; but not far from the mouth of the river 
there is a tract of low, level Lmd, easily cut through, and you are at once, 
without further impediment, in a noble river, which, fed by several aiflueiits, 
is navigable, it is asserted, for vessels of thirty iom^ as high, it may be, 
as Quidbo (Zitara), the (*apital of Choco — a distance of 350 miles from 
its mouth. This river, it must be remembered, does not run across the 
isthmus towards the Pacific^ Its course is \\e^r\y parallel with that ocean, 
BO that if a draught of water sufficient for a vessel of thirty tons were all 
that is required, the slight craft, after sailing 350 miles up to QuiSbo, would 
be very little nearer tlie Bay of Cupica in the Pacific than when she entered 
the Atrato. But there is no occasion to go so high up. At about 120 
miles from its mouth, the Atrato is joined by an affluent flowing from the 
wes^, called the Naipipi River, which is navigable to— say within twenty 
miles of the Pacific. After that the continuation by canal will, we are 
told, and very probably truly told, encounter no serious en^eering 
mcnlty. The reader now perceives what the Atrato route means. It 
means that vessels bound for the East are to sail up the Atrato for 120 
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miles, enter the Naipipi, and issue forth into a canal winch will float them 
into the desired Pacific. . Always supposing — and this is the favourable 
estimate — ^that your veissel does not exceed thirty tons burthen 1 Now, what 
pure folly is this I We desire to waft our great merchant-ships ^oss the 
Isthmus, and a number of gentlemen, with triumphant air and gesture, 
assure us that it can be easily managed l)y the Atrato route, always 
provided that the ship does not exceed thirty tons burthen I Wo know 
of no more silly jest than this ; and our serious reply is — Can you deepen 
the Atrato and the Naipipi so as to admit the passage of our merch^t- 
ships— tlie Atrato for 120 qailes, the Naipipi for — say thirty miles? Can 
you undertake that there shall be at least thrice their present depth . of 
water in the shallower parts of those rivers ? By dredgiii^^ some gentlemen 
aver tliis can be done ; but is it true, or anything like tlie truth, that it 
can ? We all know it cannot, and therefore that the Atrato route, as set 
forth hy its advocates, is mere delusion, if a real merchant-ship canal be 
meant and required. That you might roach tlie Pacific by water, starting 
from the Gulf of Darien hy the Atrato, cspeijially thiring the rainy season, no 
one disputes. From Quidbo there used to be a sort of boat-canal — of which 
the Spaniards kept the foolish secret as long as they could — which in wet 
.weather would float a very light boat into the I’aeific. But admitting all 
tliis — say that the emborcadijra of Naipipi is So near to the Pacific tliat 
Captain lllingsworth’s creW did really draw a six-oared boat from Cupiea 
Bay to the emboniadera of the Naipijii in six hours — in two hours, if you 
please — and we repeat, Cui honof What docs that prove? The question 
propounded is, not as to whcjthcr the canal cwild be made from the 
Naipipi to the Pacific, but how a (Chinaman from Blackwall is to sail up 
the Atrato and the Naipipi till fehe reaches tlie canal? There is another 
inducement very amusingly put forth hy the promoters of the Atrato 
route, and by Colonel Lloyd. The land, tliey say — the bank-sides — could l^e 
very easily purchased of the Colombian government. With all tlm will in 
the world to pay their just debts, the Colombian rulers have not, it seems, 
the means of doing so. It lias distressed them (morally) beyond description, 
to be obliged to tacitly repudiate the seven millions of money they borrowed 
of «lohn Bull — at least that is the figure at which he states his bill — and it 
is conjectured tliat if the English creditors would take their claims out in* 
swamp, or morass! or jungle, they, tlie Colombian government, would not 
have the slightest objection to assigning nominally what they possess 
nominally — for there is no government, properly so called, in the Isthmus — 
to the gentlemen who hold their promises to pay, in exchange for those 
documents. The figiu-e for the lamls on the Atrato ought not, at all events, 
to be bigh, even as against payment in Colombian bonds, according to 
Captain Charles Stuart Cochrane’s report of the vicinity of that sliining 
river. There arc no tenants to oust certainly — ^the lands along the Atrato 
being ^ tierras baldias,’ which signifies ‘ no owners and no wonder ; for the 
gallant captain having landed to ascertain what sort of land it could be 
that nobody would be the lord of, foiuul himself, after proceeding for a few 
yards, in an impenetrable morass. It is right also to state that CAptain 
Kellet of thb Pandora, who had heard of the easiness of access from the 
Pacific to the Naipipi, found, on sending some of his men to expkkre f the 
five or six leagues of level ground’ spoken of by. Humboldt, that there 
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was a strange misnonoeption upon the subject, it having taken tliein 
between three anil four days to traverse a mountain pass, on their road tr> 
the river. The Atrato and Chagres routes, then, if a ship-canal be intended 
by the promoters — ^tliere are no shareholders as yet — are pure absurdities, 
judging solely by the statements of the persons who talk, and write about 
and think they advocate them. Whether a ship-oanal — a true, veritable 
a/etp- canal — can be cut across from the Gulf of Darien, or from Navy 
Bay to the Bacilic, is another matter. All we now say is, that the Atrato 
route and the Chagres route, as iwoposed^ would not, if carried into success- 
ful fiction, be of any considerable worth or importance. 

We have next to consider BrotJier Jonathan's Nicaraguan scheme; hut 
before doing so, it Avill be well to present the reader witli a general view 
of the geological, vegetfible, and animal life of the Isthmus, premising 
only that the chief evils wc are about to enumerate would certainly dis- 
appear before the health-giving, civilising influence of human industry. 


PHYSICAL ASPECT, &C. OF THE ISTHMUS. 

The general aspect of the Isthmus, then, except in the valley of the 
Chagres, wlicro the ('ortUllcras, or the Andes and llocky Mountains of 
Houth and North America, completely disappear for a few miles, is moun- 
tainous and rugged ; the base of the hills, whieh uowliere exceed above 
1200 feet in height, being skirted with fertile plains and green savannas. 
The Northern (^irdillcra exhibits the lirst indication of depression in 
the province of Nicaragua, and again cl(;vatcs itself in Veracagua, where 
it becomes a fine table-land. Tiie insulated conical ro(;ks which dot 
a portion of tlic Isthmus, tliickeii towards the east of the Chagres 
river, and becoming connected, form a small Cordillera, which runs from 
about l^ortobollo to Mandingo or St Bias Bay, where a second hut less 
marked break occurs, 'flie ingredients of these hills, according to Colonel 
Lloyd, are hornbleiidi‘, jasper, hornstonc, and trap ; porphyry, basalt, 
agate, and quartz rock. The stones at Portobcllo have the volcanic 
character; and the sand on the beach is of a dark colour, ' like that 
of Fernando NoVonlia. Tlie streets of Portobcllo are paved with basalt 
nodules. Limestone is tlie prevailing rock, which is skirted on the somth 
side with indurateil clay, and on the north with coral rock. The latter 
is impregnated witli a singular gelatinous matter, wdiicli imparts to it tlie 
property of firmly adhering, under water, to whatever it comes in contact' 
with* It is easily dug out (if the e.irtli, and once exposed to the air, 
becomes hard and ch^se, and is excellent building material ; so also is the 
indurated clay. Bc.sidcs limestone,* Hint, calcedony, jasper, and Ironstone 
are found in the interior ; and near Gatun, on the river Chagres, there is a 
very fine firestone, of great utility in the construction of grates, or other 
articles which are required to resist a gri^at degree of heat. There are 
two gold mines in the Isthmus — Bfuita Rita and I’equeni — very indolently 
worked, and the produce of which is therefore in the present day not very 

V 

^ * Kr i^van Hopkins Vi account is in opiaisitioii to this, not only aa re^rds lime- 
stone, but tno materials used in the construction of Portobcllo, which is, 'he sa}’8, 
entirely built with coral rocks. - 
20 
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great. Copper and iron are reported to be abundant, and mercury and tin 
are said to be found. Colonel liovd Bpcaks in high terms,- as we have 
seen, of the vigour "and variety of the woods composing the thick forests 
which must be thinned and cleared before the Isthmus, or any considerable 
portion of Central America, will be habitable for Europeans. He reckons 
nearly one hundred varieties of trees, many of them yielding splendid 
dyes, hitherto unknown in commerce, and sweet-scented gums. Tlie milk-' 
tree {palo de vQucca) also flourishes there, and so does the vanilla plant and 
tlie caoutchouc- tree. Most. of the fruits of intro-tropical climes are to be 
foimd, and rice and Indian corn flourish luxuriantly. 

The climate, in the present uncleared and uncultivated state of the 
Isthmus, is undeniably a wretched, and to Europeans a deadly one. There 
are two strongly -marked wet and dry seasons. The dry season commences 
at the end of December, and concludes in April. In January, February, 
March, and April, not a drop of rain falls, while in the other rnonthij of the 
year it comes down in torrents — cataracts, almost witliout cessation ; the 
rain -clouds gathering densest, as might be expected, aboiit»the woody 
heights. However favourable tliis alternation of dreiicliing rain with dry 
aridity and intolerable heat may be to trojiical vegetation and slimy reptile 
life, it cannot but have a very batieful inilueiKie under the most favourable 
cli'cumstances upon the oi-ganizatioii of Ihiropeaiis. 'J'owards the end of 
June a retnarkabic phenomenon occurs. Keguhirly on the 2()tli of that 
month the rain ceases, and the unclouded sun shines out brilliantly for five 
or six days. This brief season is called El Verauito di San Juan (Little 
Slimmer of St John). Fanania appears to he much the best situated as 
regards climate. There the tlicrtnomctc-r ranges in the rainy season froni 
82'' to 87°, and in summer from 1)0 ' to JliF. 

Insect life in this woody, swampy country, is of course especially aettvo 
and tormenting. Mosijuitoes swarm in every direction, and there is an 
c.^peeial and more insidious plague, no larger than a gi*ain of sand, called 
agganapites, or ticks, of a bright vermilion colour, and quite beauties 
under the microscope. These abound, and insinuate, themselves into the 
cars, eyes, mouth ; the minutest spot of Hesh exposed is instantly covered with 
them ; and so pertinaciously do they stick, that it is with sinne ili^culty 
they are brushed off. Tliert; is also an active worm (jailed in its native 
haunts thfe ‘ come geiiti*,’ whicli acts as a borer, like the ‘ teredo,’ penetrat- 
ing through a bale of goods in a week ! As some compensation for these 
plagues, the wild honey-bees, which are very productive, have no sting. 
Fire-flies also are numerous and exceedingly l^rilliant. The dark, imper- 
vious woods, moreover, abound with tiger-cats, wild boars, monkeys, )minas, 
panthers, serpents, vipers, and other agreeable varieties of animated nature ; 
arid the banks of the rivers, espcciaily that of Chagres, swarm with rej)tile 
life, developed in an extraordinary (legree, and consisting cliicfly of huge 
crocodiles, snakes, scorpions, toads, ami lizards. Less aefcidents to human 
life occur from these venomous plagues than might be expected. All tliat 
is required is a little circumspection. Panthers and pumas regard man 
as a very dangerous neighbour, and unless sorely pressed by hunger, or 
forced to fight in self-defence, iuclhie to have uothijig to do witli him ; and 
serpents, however venomous, if you' are careful to conduct yourself civilly, 
and not tread rudely upon their tails, or appear about to do so, wUl usually let 
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yoa pass quite close to them without molestation. The Indians avoid going 
out at night, lest they should 'inadvertently disturb the serpent slumber 
of the forest borders, and get sh^ly rewarded for their clumsiness ; and 
this notwithstanding they are said to possess a ^ contFa,^ or remedy for 
serpent-bites if applied in time, besides a * charm ’ which many believe 
to be still more efficacious, consisting of an alligator’s tooth studed with 
' herbs, coznpoimded and mumbled over by some old Indiau woman. This 
is worn about the* neck. 

The entire population of the Isthmus — ^which* lias nearly as large a surface 
as Ireland — ^wlieii the last census was taken, was only 101,550 individuals of 
all ages and colours. It is composed almost entirely of blacks, mulattoes, 
Creoles, and the aboriginal Indians. The latter, race is divided into the 
Mandingo, or St lUas Indians, and the Yalientes. The Mandingocs do not 
average above 5 feet 2 indies in height, but arc full-chested and broad- 
shouldered, with ‘ foreheads villanous low,’ but lips not over -thick. 
They subsist chiefly on turtle and lish. The Yalientes are said to be 
somewhat ti|ller than the iSlaudingocs, but in otlier respects closely resemble 
tliein. Their habits are of the coarsest and simplest kind : a rude hut is 
quickly constriuitcd and fastened linnly together wilh vines, split branches 
of the wild palm serve for a roof, a few stones suffice for a tlreplaee, and 
with an iron' cooking -pot the establishment is complete. The same 
incurious, indolent l onteniedness, cliaracterise more or less the other 
natives of the Isthmus, not even excepting the deteriorated European race 
W'ho claim their descent from old Spain. At Panama, indeed, a taste for 
luxury ill some degree exists, and there are schools there, but the pa*- 
vadiiig characteristic of the pojiulatioii is languid indolence; and it is gene- 
- rally esteemed hojjclhss to cxjject a continuous supply of labour for the 
great tfork or works in contemplation from the inhabitants of any portion of 
Central America. The women of I'anama are described as veiy gentle, super- 
stitious, amiable, .and igiioriint. Their gala-dress, as described by Colonel 
Lh>yd, is a very brilliant one : — * A loose shift of beautiful cambric, with 
innumerable and immense i rills richly worked with lace, is, -with a petticoat 
of tlie same material, fastened' at the w'aist by several massive, chased, gold 
buttons. lioiuid the neck are seieral gold chains, with pearl rosettes, 
crosses, and rows of pearl; the liarrings are of the shape of a telegi-aph, 
and reach nearly to the shoulders ; tlie fingers are covered with rings, and 
various combs, studded with rows of pearl eased in gold, are placed, together 
with a massive gold bodkin, to great atlvantage in beautiful hair, which is 
plaited in two tails dowm the back. The feet are barely introduced into 
slippers turned up very much at the toes, and also richly ornamented.’ 
Panama boasts also of its richly-omameuted churches; and the islands 
which dot the bay are so many pleasure-gardens for the solace of the 
wealthy portion of the inhabitmits of the city, which is, moreover, very 
tolerably supplied with provisions, especially fish, amongst which the 
shovel-nosed shark is conspicuous and plentiful. 

THE NICARAGUAN ROUTE. ^ 

The foregoing coup d'ceit over the varieties of the Isthmus is not very 
flattering, but we sliall presently see that the local characteristics of the 
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Sail Juan Hiver and neighbourhood are not more myiting. Wo now come 
to the consideration of the thM and last schemj^ for constructing a ship 
pathway between the oceohs — that of the New York Company, which until 
lately was supposed to be earnestly intent upon the magniheent ente^iprise 
of which they had improvised so imposing an outline. ^ Their pabHii|hed 
scheme was to render the river San Juan do Nicaragua, which flows inta> 
the Bocca del Torro on the Mosquito coast, at (k*ey Town, as it is how 
called, north-west of the Isthmus, and south of Cape Grracios k IHos, 
navigable for large ships to the great lake of Nicaragua, a body of water 
140 miles in length, 40 hr breadth, and 134 feet above the level of the sea. 

The dif&culties of this project are immense, but all perhaps surmount- 
able, with the exception of the labour dhhculty. There Is, to begin with,. 
,a bar at the mouth of the San Juan, which is a serious embarrassment, 
although it might be perhaps eluded ; then, to raise a ship to tho lake, the 
river must be locked : no less than nhiety locks, it is said, will be required, 
and it is doubted tliat the necessary water can he obtained ! Commander 
Maclean states, moreover, that the San Juan cannot by any means be 
deepened to more than iifteen feet, and he is a stout- advocate of the 
Nicaragitan scheme. Dtice the ship is raised to the lake, the further dis- , 
tauce is not great. The western shore of this inland sea is but about 
fourteen miles distant from the Pacitic, but this space consists almost 
entirely of lofty rocks. It is a received axiom in the present day, that 
the achievlements of engineering science are only limited by expense ; an& 
it is therefore quite probable that on able engineer, sufliclently supplied 
with labour and capital, would find no insuperable difficulty in cutting a 
passage from the lake sheer down .the rocks, or of boring a tunnel through 
them sufficiently large for the passage of the largest ships with their lower 
masts in. But there exist lUfficulties, as we shall presently find, upon the 
showhig of the most eager and enthusiastic promoters of this and similar 
plans, tigainst which mechanical science and skill can avail nothing — 
difficulties necessitating combinations and exertions which, to speak with 
becoming diffidence, appear to render it extremely doubtful that the enter- 
prise can be accomplished by the exertions of private capitalists, whose 
zeal will of course be bounded and controlled by the expectation and 
probability of a reasonable dividend on the amount of capital required. ^ 

This Nicaraguan scheme was the favourite one a short time sincey 
inasmuch as, on the 1‘jth of April last, a convention, guaranteeing the 
neutrality and independence of any exclusive control by any nation of the 
proposed canal, was signed at Washington by John M. Clayton and Sir 
Henry Bulwer, and lias since been ratified by the British government. 
We will presently give the substance of the articles of this oonvention, 
which is a very creditable one to both governments, evincing as it does a 
greatly-improved spirit of international negotiation ; but, first, it may be 
as well to glance at the feasibility of the project, taking for our guides the 
statements of its promoters. 

Mr Byam, who has recently published his ‘ Wanderings in some Of the 
Western Kcpublics of A^icnca,’* and who is a vehement supporter of the 
plan supposed to be contemplated by the New York Company, thus ^eaka 
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of the San «Tuan river, which ha^ to be * locked ' and deepened for about 120 
miles : — ‘ On each side of the river is-An immense dense forest, composed of 
most enonnous trees, which overshadow as thick and impenetrable a jungle 
of matted underwood as can be met with in the whole world. For almost 
tluj entire length of the river, 1 doubt that any man has ever been twenty 
yards into the forests on either bank, and I am pretty sure he could not 
have been a hundred. 'I'he forest is fiill of wild beasts and snakes, and tlie 
vapoup from the banks of the river, where the leaves have been rotting for 
thousands of years, is pestilential and dekdty. The woods and forests must 
l)e cleared away for some distance on each side the river, and ihi 9 work 
may he very much aided by the native labourers, who are first-rate axe 
and bill-hook workmen. The. roots must ])e extracted, and the whole 
burnt, wht*ii I believe the ground on each side of the river will be found 
nearly on a level, and only a few feet above the river. I judge from 
the tops of the trees appearing so level in long reaches of the river.* 

The entire country, in fact, between the l?occa, into whioli the river San 
Juan falls on the Mosquito shore, and the great lake of Nicaragua, is a dense 
mass of forest and limited jungle, and no supplies of food worth speaking 
of for the -workmen are to bo met with till seventy-nine miles of the wo^ks 
are accomplished. There arc no cattle, animals, or fish, to be met with 
between the Hotjca and the lake except ‘ wdld beasts, snakes, fi*esh-water 
sharks, and a few coarse cat-fish.* Provisions for the llocca are citlicr 
brought from firanada in piraguas, or scantily supplied by the* Mosquito 
Indians. Overseers and forcTnen of the w'orks, Mr llyam opines, should, 
if possible, have bee*n ficcliinatised ; and if they spoke Spanish, so much the 
better; but tlielr situation would not be very enviable. It would be better 
when they reached the lake, Avhere they might meet with some comforts 
they had before been deprived of. The difficulty with respect to provision- 
ing the men is of course a fovinidahle, but not an. insuperable one, provided 
of course that expense be not an object. The river !;^an Juan, which varies 
from 9 to 20 feet in depth, and is broken by numerous rapids, extends in 
its sinuous course ICO miles, llierc is also, as -we have said, a bar at its 
mouth, on which it is gravely doubted that there is sufficient w^ater at the 
most favourable tides to float an Indiaman. In fact one of the stenmers 
sent out by the New York Ckimpany stuck 'there, and was with difficulty 
got off. It -was, however, strenuously maiiitaiued by tlie sanguine pro- 
moters of the undertaking *tliat a canal in aid of the river was of the 
easiest execution, a \ cry few locks being nccessaiy to raise a ship more 
than 130 feet above the level of the ocean ; and those locks would always 
be served by tbe great lake above their level, as -well as by the river 
itself, which in some ])laees would float the largest sliip. The great diffi- 
culty, we are told — though that is not much — is the cutting a clear .channel 
through the rocks ou the western side of the lake, or boring a tunnel 
through them sufficiently large to permit the passage of the hurgest 
merchant-ship. This difficulty may, however, it is asserted, be easily 
overcome by an adequate supply of labour to he depevuhtl upon. This may 
be BO ; but where tliat reliable labour is to come, from must be in some 
^ay satisfactorily explained before men desirous of aiding in so manifestly 
: and useful a w'ork part with their capital. As a mere question of 
ginecring skill, the tunnels on the Dover line of rail inav have presented 
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difHculties as great, if not greater, than any likely to he encountered in the 
i\inuati()ii of the proposed canal; but the pinch is in the labour portion of 
the problem, Wlierc do the projectors think to procure itY — or do tlicy 
intend relying on the languid, indolent, half-Indian, lialf-Spanislf race of 
Central America V ' 

After passing the western rocks there would be little difficulty, as from 
these to the Pacific is almost a dead fiat, presenting no obstacle to the 
forriuition of a cjuial whatever; and deep water is met immediately on 
reaching that ocean. Good harbours may be formed, it is stated, in 
the bight of Papagayo ; but if the opening into the Atlantic should bo 
further up towards the nortli, and be connected with the pestiferous creeks 
or estevos near Realejo, few Europeans would be able to resist the vapours 
tluit rise from the black slimy mud which at low water stagnates round and 
about the roots of the IMangolian trees. 

The agricultural and pastoral ,(?apabilities of this portion of Central 
America are, we arc told, very considerable, and capable of great extension. 
Wheat will not grow to ear in Nicaragua, but rice and Indian com might 
be abundantly produced. ( battle, too, arc abundant in many parts ; but 
sheep and goats are out of tlio question, at least till the (tountry is cleared , 
and populated. Tlie jjantlujrs and pumas would carry tliein ofi’, or if tliat 
evil could be guardtid against, the agganapites would infallibly worry them 
to death. There are deer, but they are scarce. Turkeys, and poultry 
generally, are plentiful. The cost of a fowl Is about fourpence. Pork is 
tolerable, but the excessive heat of the wcatlier necessitates the immecliate 
consumption of the entirii animal. It is therefore an expensive dish for a 
small family. T1u*tc arc two sorts of wild hogs — the Javalino, a large wild 
boar ; and the Savalino, a musk-iiig. I'he former is said to be delicious, 
the latter detestable. (.)f fruit there is said to be no great variety, the 
chief being melons, ])laiitains, and bananas. Peaches or nectarines are 
unknown, and the pine-apple and mango, from neglected cuhivation, mo 
worthless. Vcgetiibles of the goiiyd kind tlourish, and vegetable maiTOw 
and the alligator-pear arc abundant. Milk and ebeese in the valley of 
Comayagua are abundant. The sugar-cane is luxuriant; indigo, cotton, 
and cochineal, may be profusely grown or reared ; and there are supposed 
to be valuable mines of gold and silver not far distant from the lino of the 
proposed canal. 

The dispute relative to this embryo ijrqjcct between Mr Squiers and Mr 
Cliatfield arose out of tin; concession made to the New York Company, 
under the auspices of the former gentlenuin, by the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment to construct their route to the Pacific by the i^an Juan river and 
over the great lake. The state of Nicaragua is bounded on the south and 
west by Costa Rica and the Pacific, on tlio north by Honduras, and — the 
important point — on the east towards the Atbuitic by the state of Mosquito, 
over which Great Britain claims to exercise a species of protectorate, 
guaranteed by treaty. The San Juan flows into the Atlantic on the 
Mosquito shore, and Mr Chatficld consequently disputed the right of the 
American company to take possession of the river San Juan for any exclu- 
sive purpose whatever without the leave of Great Britain. The news of 
this imhrofjlio arriving in the States just a.s the Califoniian fever was at its 
height, and men were ready to move heaven and earth for a direct and 
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rapid passage to the Pacific, created considerable excitement there; and the 
t'hatfielrl and Squiers correspondence became suddenly transformed' in ilio 
eyes of tlie New York quidnuncs into alarming state papers, from whence 
nothing less tlian war coidd possibly arise. Mr CJiatlield appears to have 
been aiqireliensive, like Sir John Dalrymple, that the Americans would lay 
sudden and violent liands on the Pacific, and insist upon keeping it all to 
tlieniselves, and liCTesolved to nip so audacious a project in tlie bud. lie 
protested accordingly; Mr f^qiiicrs replied by a counter-protest ; and the 
hotter spirits of tliobtates were getting pretty considerably ryled upon tlie 
subject, when it was announced that tlie two governments had disposed of 
the affair of the canal in an amicable manner, and that nothing more 
remained but to forthAvifh set about constructing it. This trt*aty between 
Great Britain and America, entered into from a desire ‘to consolidate the 
amity which now so happily subsists between the two powers,’ by the 
settlement of all questions connected with the jiroposcd route from the 
Atlantic to the ]*acific by the river San Juan, and over or about the lakes 
of Nicaragua or Montagna, or cither of them, is also expressly stated to 
apply, in princijde, to any other mode of transit across Central America, 
Avhether by railway or otherwise, which may b»: at any future time con- 
stnietcd; and however long, tlierefore, it may be before the enterprise is 
sueeossfully concluded, any international dispute or rival antagonism is so 
far hap])iJy out of the question. 

T’he first article of tliis eonveution runs as follows: — ‘The government 
of the United States and Great iiruMiii hereby declare that neither the one 
nor the other will ever obtain or maintain for itself any exclusive eoiitrol 
over the said shij)-canMl, agreeing that neither will ev(T erect or maintain 
any fortifications eommanding tJie same or in the vicinity thereof, or 
oceiiiiy, or colonise, or assiinic, or exercise any dominion over Nicaragua, 
Costa Kica, the INTosquilo coast, or any jiart of Central America ; nor will 
cither make use of any protection which citlicr affords or may afford, or 
any allianeo which either has or may have, to or with any stat(; or i>co])ie 
for the i)iirpose of maintaining or m'.etiiig any such fortification, or of 
oeeupying, fortifying, or colonising Nicaragua, Costa Jtiea, tluj Mosquito 
coast, or of any part of Central America, or. of assuming or exercising 
dominion over the same.’ The Beeoiid Article enacts in similarly iterative 
phrase, that in case of war between the countries, tlie canal is to be neutral 
territory, and not to be moh‘sted by either of the belligerents ; and that 
this inviolability is to extend to sneli reasonable distance frtiin eacli end of 
the said canal or pass as ma.}' be liereaftcr determined. The third Article 
provides that parties contracting to construct such .canal, after ha\'mg 
obtained the consent and antliority of tlie loc^il govomment interested, shall 
be protected by the contracting powers against any unjust detention, 
seizure, or any violence whatsoever. Fourth, Gn.*at Britain and America 
to use all their influence to induce the local govenimcnts to erect two free 
ports or harbours at each end of the canal. Fifth, when complete, tho 
camd to be guaranteed from interruption or seizure, but conditionally only 
that all shall be fair, and no unjust favouritism of one nation over another 
be shown by the company. If the company should transgress this wise and 

S uitable regulation, each of the powers may adopt such measures, or seek 
ft redresi^,, as may be deemed* advisable : six months’ notice being pre- 
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viously given to, other guaranteeing states. Sixth, other povrers to be invited 
to join this compact. 

Whether the Pacific and Atlantic Ship-Ciinal Company succc^ed or not 
in their present project, the foregoing convention giv(js just reason to hope 
tliat tho desired object will be at no distant day accomplished. There, 
can be in future no idle national rivalry in tho matter ; and if the exer- 
tions of private companies should imfortmiately fail to arrive at the hopfid- 
for result, there will be no insurmountable obstacle to si governmental 
effort on the part of the princii)al niaritiine powers to attain success. As 
yet, as the surveyor-general states, there has been no autliqritative report 
upon the feasibility or of the best mode of constructing a pass through 
or over the Isthmus, or the adjacent tcrritoiy, by any engineer f»l‘ eminence. 
Mr Dyam, who speaks so confidently upon the merits of tlie Nicaraguan 
scheme, subscribes himself as ‘late of the 43(1 Tiight Infantr)'.’ Jle con- 
sequently, whatever his gen(?ral iiitelligcmce, will not bo considered by tlie 
world as an authority in inatl(;r which would task tlie, highest jiro-- 
fessional skin to determine ar’curately. Till such an authoritative report by 
a man of unquestioned scieidilic eminence be made, it seems unreasonable' 
to suppose that capitalists will be eager to venture their money in a gigantic 
undertaking which they have, no rcasonahlc assurance can l»e brought to 
a successful issue. The labour difficulty can also, as shall pnjsciitly 
endeavour to show, be triuiuphanlly met by a combined national effort. 
Great llritain especially possessing peculiar fiicilitics for overcoming this 
formidable obstach^. 


ar.NIiUAL ODSLUVATrOXS. 

The magnitude of the object purposed to he realised can scarcely 1)0 
exaggerated. The dreams of Paterson and others were suggested by a 
waking and sober ri'ality. Hie Isthmus of Panama will prove in very 
truth the gate of the unherse to those ^v\m can utter the ‘ Sesame’ which 
shall unlock it. Especially to Great Jlritain, Ave repeat, Avould tlie bringing 
of China, the Eastern Indies, and other now immensely distant c.ountries 
into closer proximity vrith her industrial hives prove of immense — in- 
calculable advantage. And should not, tluu-eforc, the powerful liritish 
government ascertain, l»y some moderate outlay of a portion — a fimall, 
and comparatiA^ely insignificant pm*tion — of the Avealtli poured into tho 
national coffers by the industry of the people Avhom it represents, the best, 
and least expensive, and onerous mode of eff ecting a junction betAveen the 
two Avorld-emhracing oceans — inform the mercantile community AAdicthtr, 
in truth, there can be created no better mode for th(j transit of a sld]) 
across Central Ainericia than lifting her over ilie Lake of Nicaragua, and 
thence hewing a way for her through miles of rock to the I'aciffc^ Oeean? 

We do not, let it he perfectly understood, profess to give or insinuate 
an opinion as to the precise locality indst eligible for this groat work ; but 
we do say, that before British capital is irretrievably ventured in such an 
enterprise, the British people, considering the national and va.st importance 
of the prize to be obtained, have a right to look .to Bic government for wise 
guidance and advice. And nothing is more certain than that,yntil sound, 
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trustworthy knowledge on tlio matter is obtained, inconsiderate outlay of 
capital will rather, by creating an example of failure and loss, retard, 
instead of forwarding the opening of the ‘ door of the seas.’ 

And iiow"a few serious words upon the real and almost insurinouiitablc 
difficulty which besets this great enterprise. Where is fhe efficient neces> 
sary labour to Ijc found ? By what 'reward, compatible with the chance 
of a dividend on capital, Ccon men be induced to perform the hea\'y work 
required in that pestilential climate V Wliat amount of wages will induce a 
European labourer to expose himself to the deadly exhalations of the putrid 
and decaying vegetation of centuries? Or perhaps you will depend upon 
native hibour — ^l^oloiiel J Joyd says you may count upon the Indians, * who 
never since their oxisteaco bonj the yoke of a European.’ We have before 
quoted the substance of the surveyor-gcncrars remarks upon this subject, 
but it may perhaps be as well to give them literally ‘ The population 
would gladly work for reasonable wages. J^art of a* fine country might 
be pos.sibly exchanged, in purchase for our almost valueless “ Columbian 
Bonds.” i'inally. a philanthropic sentiment might be profitably carried 
out, for wo should have for our neighbours some 150,000 of a noble and 
liigli-couraged race of Indians, who never since their existence bore the 
yoke of a Ihiropeaii nation, and are yet unconquered, and who from their 
childhood have been taught to lisp “ Me love Inglisman.” Their first 
eomu*oti(jn witli Englislnncn originated vritli the buccaneers, and they have 
since kept up a trade with the Americans, but will hold no intercourse 
with Spaniards.’ 

AVc have (piotcd Mr Hopkins's opinion of flic value of this statement, 
aud must ronfc.'-s that we ourselves don't believe a word about exchanging 
bad bonds for good land, nor in the noble, high-couraged race (in so far, 
we mean, as the nobility and high courage would make them good, williiig 
navies at veiisonable wages), nor in their vehement passion to work for 
Englishmen, out of respect for the buccaneers. We look upon all that 
as mere amiable moonshine, and beg to call another witness, Mr Byam, 
AX ho thus speaks of the reliable worth of the native labourers, who are 
‘fir.st-rate axe and bill-liook men:’ -‘If an accident happened from a 
laml-slip, and the dependenee was upon native, labour, all hands would 
strike, and leave the xvork of months to be destroyed by a few dtiys’ rain.’ 

There is another testimony to the same eficct— that of Mr O’Leary, 
British consul at Bagota, who thus writes about the canal proposed between 
Naipipi and the Pacific : — ‘ As far as 1 can learn, fewer obstacles are to be 
encountered from the nature of the soil than from the insiilubrity of the 

climate, aud th' u'aut o/hflxtur and pro\isioii8 in that quarter.’ -In 

truth, it Is simply absurd to pretend that the Indians can be relied upon for 
serious, continuous work. Mr Byam, very rashly it seems to us, depends 
iqmn an adequate supply of^uropean labour to accomplish ‘the magnificent 
canal between the Pacific ami Atlantic,’ which, he says, might with ordinary 
energy be accomplished in three years. AVe very much doubt, however, 
that such labour can be procured, at all events by any inducements private 
companies can offer. Forced labour, by which in ancient , times such 


works were accomplisli^^, is m these days, w'lmtever may be said to the 
ccsil^ry, out of the question ; for it is inipossihle to suppose either the 
or American peoples would permit the employment of convicts, 
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fts Colonel Lloyd and othei-s have suggested, on such a work beueatli a 
tropical sun. 

Unquestionably impossible, and yet her Majesty’s surveyor-general deli-, 
berately urges it, albeit a considerable portion of the work would, according 
to his own scheme, have to be executed on the Chagres shore, which even 
lie admits to be deadly and swiftly fatal to European life. Forgetting, or 
doubtful of his eulogies on native labour, he thus argues the expediency of 
employing British and Bengal convicts on the proposed works : — 

‘ The ultimate success of such a work would depend much on the descrip- . 
tion of men who were employed. In the “ Bengal llurkaru,” it is proposed 
that Great Britain, France, and America should each contribute a certain 
number of convicts ; but such a concentration of vice would he highly' 
objectionable, though tliis could not be urged against the employment of 
tw'o classes of convicts from countries under the same dominion.’ The 
deportation of felons from this country to the Isthmus, wliile helping to 
relieve the embarrassments of the home government with regard to the 
Holkfactm'y lomtion of erhninaU, would render their labour available towards 
tlic completion of one of the greatest and most useful projects ever yet 
attempted ; at the same time, the opparttutiiy for reclaiming those in irhoni 
any shadow of morality yet remained w^ould be as abundant, and at least as 
available, as in the larger penal stations. The narrow neck of land forming 
this portion of the Isthmus, although communicating witli two vast con- 
tinents, would he almost as secure as a prison-liouse, only requiring a small 
jiortion of the coasts to be guarded. To the south, the isolated hills, and 
the small range of mountains are inhabited by the Mandhigo Indians; a 
fierce and jealous race, with wdiom a runaway convict would find no shelter. 
Tlie lower lands and savannas are also to a certain extent in tlieir 
possession; wldle further south-west, and extending towards Poifit Gnara- 
pachiii and the river Clioco, tlie wliolc country is guarded by the powerful 
ainl warlike race of Bayamoii Indians, who the Sppniards admit were never 
conquered. They hate even tlie name of a Siianiard ; but it is certain that 
it would be easy for the English to enter into a friendly treaty with tlicin, 
to arrest all convicts attempting to pass through their territoiy ; the onh 
difficulty would be so to control their zeal, that they should bring a living 
prisoner instead of merely his licad. To the north, an efficient barrier 
■would also be found in the mountainous district and table-lands of Veragua, 
and the eastern coast could he safely guarded hytJie Mosquito Indians. . . . 
The next class in the scale of utility would be convicts from Bengal or ^lJ(^ 
other presidencies. The similarity of the temperature and climate of the 
Isthmus to tlieir own, and their power of enduring fatigue under a tropical 
sun and during rains, would render them well suited as labourers for such 
a work. . . * Fatigue parties, under military discipline, iniglit be obtained 
from Africa, or from the surplus population of the West Judies, and a very 
powerful resource might be counted on in the Isthmus itself. — &c. &c.’ 

This delectable proposal for ‘ relieving the embaiTassmeiits of the home 
governrntnt, with respect to the satisfactory location of criminals,’ Is very 
much of a piece with the declaration of an irascible Orangeman — ^that the 
only cure for the agitation and evils of Ireland would be to lay the Island 
under water for foiir-and-twenty Jiours. W<* have no doubt that there is 
‘ sung lying’ in tlie Isthmus, and tliat so far tlie location of the wretched out- 
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casts, especially to tliose ‘ in whom any shade of morality yet remained,’ might 
he satisfactory enough, and we arc quite sure would speedily be deemed by 
the victims themselves as desirable, as assuredly it would be swift and 
(Attain. How any man in his senses can fancy the British government 
possesses the power, even if it had the will, wliichmobody will believe, to 
wend hlnglishmeii, culpable, tainted, as they may be, to perish by pestilence 
under a guard of wild Indians, is indeed a marvel. As to the surplus 
population of the West Indies, that — except indeed the colonel means the 
wliite planters, who, according to the newspapers, are still treading the 
eternal round of never-ending ruin, which we do not suppose — that, 
we «ay, is a figment of the surveyor-general’s brain. Equally visionary is 
his subsidiary patriotic vision of a British Fauaina colony, based upon a 
convict foundation, proving ultimately ‘ a human barrier of such formidable 
power,’ as to hold any attempt of the United States in check towards 
aggraiidiscrnont and increase of territory. Before leaving Lieutenant- 
Colonel Lloyd, it is our duty to mention that he states * the remains of the 
Scottish Darien Company are still reported to exist on the north-west shore 
in about (1 " .*10' north latitude, and 77° 36' longitude ; ’ but he very perplex- 
ingly adds, that tlu^ proofs of this — ^as we understand him, for he surely 
caunot mean jiroofs of tlie location and failure of the company, unfortu- 
nately as notorious as the noonday sun-— must be sought for in Edinburgh. 
He lurthcr says, ‘there can be little doubt tliat a regular grant from the 
Spanish authorities liatl been made,* which only proves that a gentleman 
may be a very capital eiigiuoer niid a very bad historian. 

Valueless, however, as Colonel iJ«>yd’s suggestions, just quoted, may be 
in other rcsj)ects. they einpliatietiJly corroborate tlie vridely-entertaiiied 
conviction, that the cJiicf .and only rcjil difficulty, in the great task of 
etlectiiig a Junction of tlie Facilic and Atlantic Oceans, of throwing open 
that yery desirable gat(i sufficiently wide for a China or Tndiaman from 
Blackwall to pass through, is the utterly insufficient supply of accli- 
matised labour to he found in or near the Isthmus. Now how is this 
want to be supplied, especially by private capitalists? One American 
giMitlemaii suggested the purcliase bj^- the New York Company of 2000 
or 3000 negi’oes, the siirvixors, if any, to have their freedom guaranteed 
tluuri at the conclusion of their labours. This plan, liowevcr, suuposes a 
.sacriiicc of dollars scartady consistent with the probability of a decent 
di\idcud on ca])ital. The work is a tremendous one, and thoroughly 
impvjssible for European labourers to undertake, whatever inducement 
might be bchl out, in such a climate. The Caribbean shore throughout 
its whole extent is rock and thick-matted forest to the water’s edge. 

There appears to be a growing conviction that a powerful government, 
or comhination of governments, can alone face the inherent difficulties of 
this long-contemplated enterprise. The labour problem especially seems 
t(» us incapable of solution save by a goveniment, and tliat government, too, 
one of vast and peculiar resources. The negro organization is the only 
one. experience luis abundantly testified, which can endure severe labour in 
such a country. The European labourer, if lured to the work by dazzling 
promises, would soon sink under his task, if the Californian temptation did 
not induce him to abandon his engagement almost as soon'as ho entered 
upon it. And the cost, too, of European labour, if it could be procured at 
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Jill ! The expense of feeding hundreds, thousands of men, especially in the 
San Juan river, by supplies brought seaward — the least expehsive mode ! 
'J'he capital required for such an undertaking, so conducted, would be 
enormous — frightful; and a return, in the shape of a reasonable interest, 
wfuihi soon be found to be out of the question. Purchases of negroes in 
tluj United States, to be afterwards freed, as proposed by ^Tr Willsden, 
could not, consistently with tiie hope of a dividend, be ventured upon ; but 
what j-eason, either on the score of cost or of humanity, would there be to 
binder Oreat llritain, if a reasonable hope were entertained of cutting 
a pass through the Isthmus, from employing on the work the numerous 
negroes which her African squadroM yearly captures, and we must, we 
suppose, say liberates? It is impossible to rctuni these unfortunate 
people to tlie liotncs from which they have been stolen, and tliey are now 
conveyed to Sierra LeOne and other settlements, where they are more or 
loss profitably employed. Put how immensely valuable would their labour, 
under proper superintendence, prove in effecting a junction b(itwocn two 
worlds, sundered by so contemptible but obstinate a barrier ! The climate, 
destructive to Europeans, would be a genial one to them; and the giant 
task accomplished, they might be advantageously located on tlie soil they 
had rendered accessible and valuable. There seems to be no fair objeirtion 
to this plan, and not to adopt it would appear marvellous in the eyes of 
any other nation than one, which, possessing illimitable territory, and 
boundless means of maritime transport, complains of a redundant home 
population, and resigns itself to the portentous calamity, in the face of a 
world which spreads its wide arms to receive as a blessing the supcrabuii- 
clant life and energy which in her narrow confines may become a ciu'se ! 

(’aptain Filzroy, a very able ofliccu*, in a ])aper recently communicafed to 
the (ieograi)Iiical Society, has, we gather of its published summary, rudely 
disturbed the day-dreams of dilettanti projectors, and laid bare the 
cnornions difficadties to be encountered in all the proposed lines of route, 
especially with reference to the supply of efficient labour -a point so 
jauntily overlooked by interested and eager speculators. So powerfully 
has his exposition operated, that the common-sense, indispensable cxpedieni 
of procuring an authoritative opinion upon the subject, is all at once 
acknowledged on all sides, and by none more loudly than the men who, a 
few weeks before, would have sworn to the infallibility of tlieir own pet 
l)r()jects. The surveyor-general, with all his vchcmc,nt predilections for 
the pictiires(|ue Chagres river, has boon fain to echo the cry, with however ^ 
the strange, incOTi sequent addition, that ‘young men’ who have a name to 
make should lie employed upon the all-important errand. In the mean - 
time, amidst all this criimhling of raslily- conceived and showy jirojecta, 
let ns not forget that, after all, there is but five-and- thirty miles »)f barrier 
to pierce Ihroiigh; and tliat the reward necessarily following the realisation 
of the long-felt desire of uniting the' East with tlie West will repay a 
thousandfold the griefs, disappointments, and abortive efforts which pre- 
ceded and prepared its accomplishment. 

It will also be well to bear in mind, that the genuine enthusiasm 
manifested upon the subject of breaking through the impeding Isthmus, 
although no crowning reward has yet been reaped, bjis not been alto- 
gether barren. A» already mentioned, a nltiuk-railway for passengers from 
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Chagres to Tanama is announced,* and tlie New York Company, if inca- 
pable of connecting two worlds, liave at least two steamers on the San 
Juan, and passengers will, it is said, before long be conveyed from New 
York to Sail Francisco at the charge of fifty dollars each, including two 
hundred-and-a-half of luggage for each person. These may be small, but 
they are real successes. Comparatively very trifling improvement in the 
mode and power of transit w'ould be of iiicalculaljle benefit to the states of 
C'entral America, and to those whose mercliant-traffic is connected with 
tliern. Take, as an instance, the small but industrious state of Co.sta 
Kica, bounded on the south by New Ci*anada and the San tliiaii river, and 
on tlie north by the lake and part of. the state of Nicaragua. Its exports, 
consisting of coffee, cocoa, indigo, &c. camount to l,0(X),fX)0 dollars annually, 
chiefly find their way to England, and are repaid by Ilritish manufactures, 
all of which liave to be conveyed round (Jape Horn : albeit a decent road 
of scTcnty miles would eiialde the Costa liicans to shij) their produce ami 
rtH-cive its return by tlie San .Tuan. Any arrangements, therefore, which 
attract attention to these practically -unopened countries, however they 
may fall short of the loftier object at wliich they were aimed, will not the 
less Imve rendered true and lusting service to the gradual hut sure and 
glorious work (»f knitting together kingdoms and peoples by the strong 
bonds of mutual intercourse, service, and esteem. 

* Mr HopkiuH says this railway is upon the route proposed by himself, from Gor- 
^'una to Paiiuma, the contract for w'hich has been let to a Cu))iam Totten. 
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A mong the books which may be reckoned as belonging to tlie world’s 
acknowledged stereotypes, there arc probably few that have been 
read more frequently, or prqved acceptable to a greater variety of tastes, 
than the illustrious * liobinson Crusoe.’ While, however, in connection 
with this perfonnance the author’s name has become so extensively familiar, 
it is principally by means of it that he continues to be remembered. The 
generality of modem readers know little of the extent and merit of De 
Foe’s political and controversial writings, or of the conspicuous . position 
which he occupied on account of tliem with his conten\porarie8. Having 
reference chiefly to the disputes and contentions of his times, these produc- 
tions have naturally lost much of their original interest, and their value has 
been therefore considerably diminished. It is nevertheless conceived that 
they are worthy of a more general investigation and attention; and accord- 
ingly it is here intended to furnish some account of them, and also to 
present such an outline of the writer’s personal history, character, sutForings, 
and disappointments, for conscience’ sake and otherwise, as can be con- 
veniently rendered within the limits of the present I’aper. 

• De Poe’s entire works consist of more than two hundred separate publi- 
cations, embracing a vast variety of subjects, and all exhibiting evidences 
of great ability, honesty of intention, and a keen perception of just and 
•wholesome principles. As a politician, he was throughout his Avhole 
(‘.arecr the steady advocate of liberal interests, the manly and upright 
cliampion of justice, of tolerance, and of all those citizen -rights valued 
by honest Englishmen. Living in a turbulent era of our history, when 
the pretensions of rival and selfish factions were agitated wdtli an 
inveterate and unprincipled animosity, he seems to have been in gi*cat 
part proof against the prevalent contagion, and to have entertained the 
questions in dispute with a scrupulous regard to their truthfulness or 
reasonable expediency, lly being an honester man than the generality, he 
became the object of general misapprehension and opi)robriupi. Few men 
had more of the world’s notice in his day ; none more of its calumny and 
persecution. In a more tlian ordinary degree he shared the fate of every 
man who, by genius or cultivation, is in advance of his own times. The 
party whose aims and schemings he opposed he very naturally offended ; 
but he was also not unfrequently misrepresented and calumniated by the 
No. 56. 1 
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very party whose interests he CTidcavourcd to promote. This party con- 
sisted of the iioncoiifomiing Presbyterians, who, as tlie successors of the 
Puritans of the foregoing age, continued to protest against the narrowness 
and dominancy of tlie Protestantism of the lieformation. I)e Foe is in a 
(sertain sense the representative of the aims and spirit of modem Indepen- 
dency : he was in creed and political principle a dissenting Prosoy teriaii, 
and he advocated most of the claims and opinions hy 'which the dissenting 
sects wiu’c then, and are still in part, distinguished ; but he seems, upon the 
wliole, to have been greatly superior to his party, inasmucli as he was less 
sectarian, and more liberal and catholic in his sentiments. 

In proceeding to narrate the principal events and transactions of his life, 
it may he well to mention at the outset that the particle De — for reasons 
which cannot now be ascertained — ^was adopted, and not inherited', by our 
author ; liis original family name being simply Foe^ witliout any euphonious 
or ornamental prefix. Of his ancestry or immediate progenitors there is 
Viiry little known. The earliest that has been mentioned is his grandfatlicr, 
Daniel Foe, .who was a substantial English yeoman, and farmed his o'wn estate 
at Klton in Northamptonshire. He is supposed to have been attached to the 
Cavalier and High Church party ; and as an evidence of his respectability^ 
it has been recorded that he kept a pack of hounds for his diversion. 
Daniel pleasantly relates, that his grandfather’s huntsman had the irreverent 
habit of naming his dogs after the most illustrious officers in the Puritan 
and Royal foi’ces : ‘ he had his Roundhead and his Cavalier, his Goring 
and his Waller, and all the generals in both armies were hounds in his 
pack ; till the times turning*, the old gentleman was fain to scatter the 
pack, and make them up of more dog-like surnames.’ Besides scattering 
his hounds, it would seem that Mr Foe had also to disperse his family, for 
we tind that James Foe, who is presumed to have been a younger son, 
was ‘ sent at a proper age to London,’ and there apprenticed to a butcher. 
In tliis calling lie became afterwards established in St GilesV, Cripplegate, 
and after flourisliing in business for many years, he ultimately retired upon 
a decent competency, 'which he enjoyed until his death. He was the father 
of our celebrated Daniel, who was bom in the parish of St Giles’s afore- 
said in the year 1601 . 

His parents having embraced the Nonconformists’ principles, the boy 
■was aecordingly brought up in their faith. Of the manner in wliich 
he spent his early years there is no existing record. The imagination 
is left to picture him as it can. A lively and pleasant fellow we con- 
ceive him to have been, of quick and generous impulses, not backward 
to contend in feats of sport or warfare, but nowise given to the ex- 
action of unfair advantages, for he says he ‘ learned ' from a boxing 
English boy not to strike an enemy when he is down.’ One cannot readily 
bring his figure and appearance very near to us: but there assuredly, in St 
Giles’s parish, Cripplegate, he once visibly lived and went to school with 
bis contempofaries. Nightly for some years was he perhaps seated at the 
family tabic in the sitting-room — a little Imck parlour, as we- fancy, behind 
the butcher’s shop — conning lessons for the coming day, and possibly 
redioving his strained attention by cc\inting the flies upon the ceiling, 
^lere were times, doubtless, when he read books for his own amusement : 
,^,inost likely the historical portions of the Bible, and probably the wondrous 
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allegory of the * Pilgrim’s Progress.’ On Sundays he liad to put on a 
grave face, and go forth with the family to the * meeting-house in Little 
St Helen’s, Bishopsgate Street,’ to hear .the Rev. Dr Annelsey, *an esteemed 
Presbyterian minister,’ who had been formerly ejected from the incumbency 
of Cripplegate. There, with subdued and steady countenance, in the grave 
Presbyterian congregation, Daniel undoubtedly sat and listened to the 
fervid eloquence of the prcacheY*, and imbibed from it something of the 
manly independence and invincible love of liberty which he was destined 
afterwards to display in his own career. It is even conceivable that the 
good minister sometimes visited his father’s house, and it is not unlikely 
that, on suitable occasions, he may have put his hand on the boy’s head, and 
bade him remember to stand resolutely by the principles and religious 
doctrines in which he had been instructed. 

It were interesting to know whether Daniel ever carried a butcher’s 
tray, and what was the price of mutton, as his father retailed it to cuS' 
tomers, two hundred year!* ago. To such questions as these, however, we 
can now obtain no answer. But judging from the prosperous circum- 
stances of his family, and from the fact that young De Foe was eai;ly des- 
tined for the Presbyterian ministry, it seems improbable that he was ever 
actively connected with his father’s business. At the age of fourteen, 
after he had been sufficiently (^ualitied by inferior teachers, he was sent to 
a Nonconfonnist college, or academy, at Newington, then under the direc- 
tion of the Rev. Charles Morton, a gentleman who had the reputation of 
being a ‘ polite and j)rofound scholar.’ Here he is reported to have liad 
great advantages for learning, and to have lived in very agreeable society. 
Little, however, is known of his manner of life, or of the progress which he 
made while residing at this institution ; but it has been concluded, from 
certain passages hi his writings, that he had not failed to turn his oppor- 
tunities to account. He has informed us tliat he had in his time been 
master of five languages, and that he had studied the mathematics, natural 
pliilosopliy, logic, geography, mid history. With the theory and practical 
capabilities of the English constitution lie was thoroughly acquainted ; and 
he sometimes boasts of Laving investigated politics as a science. Under 
the direction of his tutor, he wont tlirough the authorised courses of theo- 
logy, in wliich lie acquired such a proficiency as enabled him to cope with 
the aciitest writers of the disputatious age in which he lived. His know- 
ledge of ecclesiastical history was also very considerable ; and indeed his 
attainments in all departments of general information were such as to 
entitle him to be considered a person of great intelligence and cultivation. 
A man of deep or extensive ‘ learning,’ in the technical acceptation, he 
certainly never was, nor as such was he over desirous of being regarded ; 
but that lie was anything like the ‘illiterate person’ which some of his 
opponents delighted to represent him to be, there is evidence . enough 
ill his writings to disprove. The poet Gay, adopting the cant of the 
Scriblerus Club, speaks of him as ‘ a fellow who had excellent natural 
parts, but wanted a small foundation of learning,’ and cites liim as ‘ a lively 
instance of those wits who, as an ingenious author says, will endure but 
one skimming;’ but this is a judgment which time has since emphatically 
reversed ; and it is not likely tliat it will be again referred to, either in 
depreciation of De Foe, or by way of iUustiating the poet’s penetration. 
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At what time De Poe quitted the Newington institution is not distinctlr 
known ; neither is it apparent wliat induced him to a1)andon the design of 
entering the IVesbyterian ministry. Perhaps he had no sufficient sense of 
any call to the work. It has even been surmised that the volatility of liis 
disposition might have proved incompatible with tliat dignified vocation. 
An early turn for authorship, and an inveterate tendency for satire, may 
have contributed to unfit him for entering into the ministry with an exclu- 
sive devotion to its duties, and may possibly have determined him to 
renounce his purpose, for the sake of addressing himself more freely to 
literary and political pursuits. At anyrate, at the age of twenty-one ho . 
came forth boldly as an author, embracing the popular side in politics. His 
first production was a spirited lampoon, levelled at the noted lloger 
L’Estrange, who, in a work entitled a ‘ Guide to the Inferior Clergy,’ had 
recently advanced some higlily illiberal notions. De Foe’s pamphlet bore the 
title of ‘Speculum Crape-Go wnonun ; or a Looking-Glass for the Young 
Acadeinicks, new P'oyl’d : with Hcficctions on some of the late High-flown 
Sermons, to wliicli is added an Essay towards a Sermon of the Newest 
Fashion, lly a Guide to the Inferior Clergy. London : 1082.’ The 
title was adopted in allusion to the crape-gowns then in use among the 
inferior clergy, and the banter was sufficiently effective to put them out of 
fashion, and thereby damage the respectability of the material, against 
wliich, however, the author had no particular antipathy. The design of 
the work was to expose and ridicule the pretensions of the High Cliurch 
faction. Tlie most amusing portion is the sermon, which is a clever parody 
of the pulpit discourses of the times, and was especially intended to satirise 
the ‘ crape-gown men ’ for their interferences with polities, ‘ that the.y may 
see how ridiculous they are, wdien they stand fretting, and fuming, and 
heating themselves about state affairs in their pulpits.’ Its success witli 
the town, and the fertility of* the subject, induced tlic author to follow it 
up with a second part, in which, however, he deals more seriously with 
the government on account of its severity to Dissenters, and by exhibiting 
the practical effects of persecution, cleverly exposes its absurdity. The 
work seems to have attracted attention enough to lead some one to reply 
to it, as the same year wo have notice of a publication bearing the title of 
‘ Kcflections upon Two Scurrilous Libels, called Speculum Crape-Gownorum.’ 
The author is commonly supposed to have been L’Estrange himself. 

Tliree years after the publication of his pamphlet — namely, in the sum- 
mer of 1085— De Foe engaged in practical liostility against the government 
of' James II., by joining the standard of the Duke of Monmouth when be ; 
lauded in Dorsetshire with his hundred and fifty men, for the purpose cf 
delivering the country from the dominion of arbitrary rule, and the antici- 
pated sway of popery, and thereby gaining for himself the crown of Eng- 
land — ‘a romantic kind of invasion,* says Welwood, ‘which is scarcely 
paralleled in history.’ On the suppression of this rebellion, our adverl- 
turons volunteer narrowly cscjaped being taken prisoner. Eluding pursuit, 
however, he managed to save his head ; and being personally unknown in 
timt part of the kingdom which was the seat of the insurrection, he does 
not appear to liave been afterwards suspected, and therefore was never 
brought to trial for his treason. Keturning subsequently to London, he 
next proceeded to settle himself peaceably in business, resolved, if possible, 
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to refrain from interfering further in public or polemical afiairs. In Free- 
man's Court, near the thoroughfare of Coniliill, he accordingly became 
establislicd as a hose-factor, designing to live by a reasonable co'mmissioti 
on the sale of stockings. In 1688, being a freeman by birth, he was 
admitted into the livery of London. For ten years he devoted himself 
more or less to business ; but the times were too unfavourable to permit 
him to succeed. The discontents and agitations of the country, occasioned 
by tlie arbitrary proceedings of the king, who was aiming at absolute 
power over the lives and consciences of his subjects, and fomented by the 
disputes and controversies of the several factions into which the nation 
was divided, were of too exciting and interesting a cluiracter for a man of 
Le Foe's active and earnest temperament to refrain &om taking part in 
them. Mixing continually in company, in coffee-houses and in taverns, he 
seems to have spent more of his time in discussing the movements and 
pretensions of the parties, and the bearings of political disputes, tlnin in 
attending to his personal interests at the counter. With him, it would 
appear, there was no alternative : when the wellbeing of the nation, and 
the most important liberties of the people were endangered, all private 
convenience and advantage ceased, in comparison, to have any sensible 
hold on his regards. He therefore stood forth boldly in defence of the 
popular rights, speaking and writing whatsoever might seem to him 
calculated to consolidate and support them. 

One of the prominent dogmas of the day, and one which served the 
<;ause of despotism moi*e effectually than any other, was the absurd preten- 
sion of the unlimited and unconditional divine right of kings. * It was for 
many years,’ says De, Foe, * and 1 am witness to it, that the pulpit sounded 
nothing but the duty of absolute submission, obedience without reserve, 
subjection to princes as God’s vicegerents, accountable to none, to be 
withstood in nothing, and by no person. I have heard it publicly preached, 
that if the king commanded my head, and sent his messengers to fetch it, 
1 was bound to submit, and stand still while it was cut off.' Tliat the 
reader may be assured that this is really no caricature of the opinions 
which then prevailed, let him take the following delectable passage from a 
published sermon of the bishop of Chester in those days, who undoubtedly 
spoke only what were the common sentiments of the clergy : — ‘ Though 
the king,’ saith he, * should not please or humour us — though he rend off 
the mantle from our bodies, as l:5aul did from Samuel — nay, though he 
should sentence us to death, of which, blessed be God and the king, there 
is no danger; yet, if we were living members of the Church of England, 
we must neither open our mouths nor lift up our hands against him, but 
lionour him before the elders and people of Israel : nor must we ask our 
prince why he governs us otherwise than we please to be governed our- 
selves ; we must neither call him to account for his religion, nor question 
his policy in civil matters, for he is made our king by God’s law, of which 
the law of the land is only declarative ! ’ * 

To this sort of doctrine De Foe altogether objected to subscribe, and 
scrupled not to denounce it as an abominable heresy. Such a presump- 
tuous -exaltation of the divine right of kings he considered to be entirely 
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gubversiv^ of the divine rights of men; and rather than acknovrlcdgc 
it, or sanction its acknowledgment, he was constrained to try the case hy 
logical disputation, and was even nowise disinclined to try it by argument 
of battle. To this disposition, indeed, the whole country came at last. 
James 11., in attempting to carry the current dogmas into practice, aroused 
a universal opposition to his schemes and government; and Church of 
England people and Dissenters fmally combined to expel him from the 
kingdom. The 4th of November, the day on which the Prince of Oninge 
landed, De Foe is reported to have coinmemomted ever afterwards as a 
sort of sacred holiday. *Jt is a day,' said he, ^famous on various 
accounts, and every one of them dear to Britons who love their country, 
value the Protestant interest, or who have an aversion to tyranny and 
oppression.' In the following year, when King William and Queen Mary 
visited the City, our exulting Dissenter rode on horseback in the proces- 
sion as a member of a royal regiment of volunteers. 

The Revolution being settled, De Foe appears for some time to have 
abstained from politics, and to have directed his attention principally to 
afiairs of trade. For some ycar^ past he had been engaged in ‘ commercial 
speculations with Spain and Portugal ; ’ but being repeatedly unsuccessful, he 
finally failed in business. The occupations of trade seldom assort well with 
literary genius, and it is thouglit that De Foe's lively and discursive talents 
were the principal hindrance to his success. ‘ With the usual imprudence 
of superior genius,' says Mr Chalmers, ‘ he was carried by bis vivacity into 
companies who were gratitied by his wit. lie spent those hours with a 
small society for the cultivation of polite learning which lie ought to have 
employed in the calculations of the couiiting-liouse ; and being obliged to 
abscond from his creditors in 16D2, he naturally attributed those mis- 
fortunes to the wai- which were probably owing to his own misconduct.' 
Be this as it may, it is very evident that his failure was no impeachment 
to Ills honesty. An angry creditor, indeed, took out a commission of 
bankruptcy against him ; but tliis was shoitly afterwards superseded, on 
the petition of those to wliom he w^is most indebted, and who accepted a 
composition on his single bond. T]iis was punctually paid, as he became 
capable of paying it, by efforts of unwearied diligence. Some of his 
creditors who had been thus sat^fied, falling afterwards into difficulties 
themselves, De Foe voluntarily paid up theii’ entire claim-— ‘ an example 
of honesty,' says Mr Chalmers, * which it would be unjust to De Foe and 
to the world to conceal.' The amomit for which he failed cannot now be 
ascertained, but it must liave been considerable, and shows that he was no 
peddling or petty trader, such as his politic'al enemies delighted in repre- 
senting him. Being rejjroached by Lord Ilaversham as a mercenary, De 
Foe tells him, in 1705, that ^ with a numerous family, and no help but Ids 
own industry, he had forced his way, with undiscouraged diligence, through 
a sea of misfortunes, and reduced his debts, exclusive of compositionj frozn 
seventeen thousand to less than five thousand pounds.' * 

As the estimate to be taken of De Foe's moral character must be 
in great part . determined by his conduct under these peouniary diffi- 

yy: * Reply to Lord Haversham's Vindication. 
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€u]ties, it is essential that whatever' evidence there may be now exist- 
ing illustratiye of his integrity should be fairly stated. In the hist 
pla(;e, it would appear tliat his personal probity was 'unsuspected ; for ‘ so 
high a sense of his honour was entertained by his creditors, that they 
agreed to take his own personal security for the amount of composition 
upon his debts.’ The conddence reposed in him seems likewise to have 
been justiiied, inasmuch as he returned ultimately to all or the greater 
number of his creditors the full amount of their original claim. ‘ This^’ 
says Mr Wilson, * was a fine illustration of the effect of moral principle, 
and an exemplification of the advice be gave to others.’ Which advice is : 

‘ Never think yourselves disoliargod in conscience, though you may be 
discharged in law. ' The obligation of an honest mind can never die. No 
title of honour, no recorded merits no mark of distinction, can exceed that 
lasting appellation— an honjcst man. He that lies buried under such an 
epitaph has more said of him tlian volumes of history can contain. The 
payment of debts, after fair discharges, is the clearest title to such a 
character that 1 know ; and how any man can begin again, and hope for a 
ble.ssing from Heaven, or favour from man, without such a resolution, I 
know not.’ * We thus see that I)e Foe’s notions of obligation were nowise 
lax or latitudinarian. As an illustration of his practice, let us take the 
following recorded testimony to bis honesty, by one who was no friend of 
his, from a pamphlet entitled, ‘ A Dialogue between a Dissenter and the 
Observator,’ published in 1702. ‘ I must do one piece of justice to the 

man,’ observes the writer, ‘ though I love him no better than you do. It 
is this, that meeting a gentleman in a coffee-house, wlien I and every- 
body else were railing at him, the gentleman took us up with this short 
speech — “ tlentlemen,” said he, “I know this De Foe as well as any of 
3 ^ou, for I was one of his creditors, compounded with him, and discharged 
him fully. Several years afterwards he sent for me, and though he was 
clearly discharged, lie jaiid me all the remaind<jr of his debt voluntarily, 
and of his own accord; and he told me, that as far as God should enable 
him, he intended to do so with everybody. When he had done, he derired 
me to set my hand to a paper to acknowledge .it, which I readily did, and 
fouiul a great many names to the paper before me ; and I think myself 
bound to own it, though I am no friend to the book he wrote any more 
than you.” ’ The work alluded to was the * Shortest Way with the Dis- 
senters,’ of whicli we shall have occasion to speak hereafter. 

De Foe is thus as far as possible exonerated from blame, and in this 
unhappy failure must be regarded rather as an unfortunate than as 
fraudulent or unprincipled speculator — as many of the conteraporatf^ 
scribblers, without knowing him sufficiently, were accustomed to consid^^^ 
him. The passage just quoted affords as satisfactory a proof of his uprigt^' 
and honourable 'efforts and intentions as can be reasonably desired. To 
avoid the operation of the harsh and crushing laws, however, that were 
then in force against insolvents, he appears to have absconded, and lived 
in hiding for some time under a blighted reputation. To what part of the 
kingdom he retired is not clearly known; but as it was ascertained 
that lie once resided for a while at Bristol, it has been supposed that he 
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Old 80 at tho time whe& he was under apprehensions from his creditors. 
Ihere is even a tradition which seems to coiuitenance the supposition. A 
gentleman of that City informed Mr WUson that one of his ancestors had a 
distinct recollection of De Foe, and often spoke of having seen him walking 
in the streets of Bristol, accoutred in the feshion of the times, with a fine 
flowing wig, lace rolfles, and a sword by his side : also that he there 
obtained the name of * The Sunday Gentleman,' because, through fear of 
baililfs, he did not dare to appear in public upon any other day. The 
fact of De Foe's residence in Bristol, either at this or some later period 
of his life, is further corroborated by anotlier circurastanoe, mentioned to 
Mr Wilson by the friend alluded to. By this it appears that there was 
formerly a^vem in Castie Street, known by the sign of the lied Lion, and 
kept by one Mark Watkins, * an intelligent man, who had been in better 
circumstances,' and whose liouse was in considerable repute among the 
Bristol tradesmen, who were then in the habit of resorting to it after 
dinner for the purpose of smoking their pipes, and hearing the news and 
small talk of the day. Here De Foe, following the custom of the times, 
is reported to have spent an occasional afternoon among the company, and 
was well known to the landlord under the same name of ^ The Sunday 
Gentleman.' Mai'k Watkins, who appears to liave been a humourist, is said 
to liavo entertained his guests in afterotimes with a very whimsical account 
of a strange man, who went about Bristol clothed in goat-skins, and who 
he affinned was none other than the celebrated Ilobinson Crusoe.* Tlie 
house, we believe, is still standing, but lias been latterly reduced to a 
mere pot-house, so that none need go there to make inquiries about 
De Foe. 

Having at length come to a satisfactory arrangement with his creditors, 
De Foe was enabled to emerge from his retirement. For two years lie liad 
been living in unpleasant and iiivolimtary leisure : not indeed altogether 
idly ; for notwithstanding the pressure of his afiairs, he contrived to write a 
book. Tliis was his * Essay upon Projects,' which, however, he did not find 
it xsouveuient to publish till nearly five years afterwards. Of his proceed- 
ings subsequent to his liberation he himself gives us the following account : — 
* Misfortunes in business liaving unhinged me from matters of trade, it was 
about 1GD4 when 1 was invited by some merchants, with whom I had cor- 
responded abroad, and some also at home, to settle at Cadiz in Spain ; and 
that with the offers of very good commissions. But Providence, which had 
other work for me to do, placed a secret aversion in my mind to quitting 
England upon any account, and made me refuse the offers of that kind,, 
to be concerned with some eminent persons at home, in proposing ways 
and means to the government for raising money to supply tlie occasions of 
the war then newly begun.'f The war in question was on expensive one 
with bVance, entered on in support of the title of King William, and for 
the purpose of arresting the conquests of Louis XI V. ; and it was part of 
De Foe's business to devise and suggest taxes, to enable the government 
to carry on the enterprise. SSome time after this,' says he in •continua- 
tion of the statement just quoted, * 1 was, without the least applkation 

* De Foe's Life and Times, by Walter Wilson. * 
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of mine, and being then seventy miles from London, sent for to be fhe 
accountant to the Commisidoners of the Glass-Duty, in which service I 
continued to the determination of their commis^on.' Tins appointment he 
received in 1695, and held it till the suppression of the tax in August 1699. 

About this time, or somewhat earlier, De Foe became a partner in certain 
tile-and-brick-kiln works at Tilbuiy in Essex, and continued to be the 
acting secretary of the concern for sev^al years. Here he had a coimtiy^- 
housc, overlooking the river Thames, and seems to have lived for some 
time in thriving circumstances." With his sliare of the proceeds of the 
business, and his settled salary as accountant to the Glass Commissioners, 
lie is once more in a condition to pay his way, and by dint of thrift do 
flomething to reduce his former debts. As a scheme, perhaps, for raising 
additional ways and means, he now, in 1796, ventured on the publication 
of the before-mentioned * Essay upon Projects.' Herein he descants largely 
and sensibly on * politics, commerce, and benevolence.’ He expatiates on 
banks, highways, and bankruptcy ; and amongst other thhigs advocates a 
]dan for the promotion of friendly societies, * formed by mutual assurance, 
for the relief of the members in seasons of distress.’ By way of experi- 
ment, he proposes to establish one for the support of destitute widows, 
and another for the assistance of seamen. * The same thought,’ says he, 

* miglit be improved into methods that should prevent the general misery 
and poverty of mankind, and at once secure iis against beggars, parish- 
poor, alms-houses, and hospitals ; by which not a creature so miserable or 
so poor but should claim subsistence as tbeir due, and not ask it of charity.’ 
W’'e have here the seminal idea of all the friendly clubs, savings’ banks, 
and mutual associations, that have since been established in the countty. 
Another of* his projects was the foimation of institutions for cultivating 
certain neglected branches of education. He conceived tliat there might 
be some academy or society for correcting, purifying, and establishing the ' 
English language, such as had been founded in France under Ca^inal 
liichelieu. * The work of this society,’ says he, * should be to encourage 
polite learning, to polish and rehue the English tongue, and advance the so- 
much-neglected faculty of correct language ; also to establish purity and 
propriety of stylo, and to purge it from all the irregular additions tliat 
ignorance and affectation have introducoil ; and all those innovations of 
speech, if 1 may call them such, which some dogmatic writers have the 
confidence to foster upon their native language, as if their authority were 
sufficient to make their own fancy legitimate.’ A similar notion had beeji 
started in the time of Charles IT. by Lord lioscommon and the poet 
Dryden ; and when De Foe had thus revived it, it was again renewed by 
Prior, and subseciuently by Swift ; though in spite of promises from various 
influential persons, no attempt was ever made to carry it into practidal 
effect, and it lemains to this day as a matter worthy of consideration. 

Schemes for military schools, and for lunatic asylums of an educational 
description, were also ingeniously propounded, and their practicability and 
advantages very ably stated in this treatise. But perhaps the most inte- 
resting of all the author’s projects is tliat of an institution for the better 
education of young women. As De Foe’s remarks on such a subject will 
tend to illustrate the comparative progress which has been made in female 
culture since the time at which ho wrote, let us here insert some sentences 
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on the dignity of woman. ‘We reproach the sex every day,’ says he, 
‘ with folly and impertinence, wliile 1 am confident had they the advantages 
of education equal to us, they would be guilty of less than ourselves.’ lie 
eonaplains that the women of his time were taught mprely the mechanical 
parts of knowledge— ^uoh as reading, writing, and sew'ing — ^instead of being 
exalted into rational companions; and he argues that men in the .same class 
of society would cut a sorry figure if their education were to be (Mjiially 
neglected. ‘ The soul,’ ho observes, ‘ was placed in the body like a roiigli 
diamond, and must be polished, or the lustre of it will never appear. And 
it is manifest, that as the rational soul distinguishes us from brutes, so 
education cjirries on the distinction, and makes some less brutish tluiTi 
others. Why, then, should women be denied the benefit of instruction ? If 
knowledge and understanding bad been useless additions to the sex, fiod 
would never liavc given them CApacities, for he made nothing needless. 
What has woman done to forfeit the privilege of being taught ? Does slie 
plague us with her pride and impertinence ? Wliy do we not let her learn, 
that she may have more wit? Shall wc upbraid woman with folly, whim 
it is only the error of this inhuman custom that hinders her being niiide 
wiser? .... Women, in my olwcrvation of them, have little or no differ- 
ence, hut as they are or arc not distinguished by education. Tempers, 
indeed, may in some degree influence them, but the main distinguishing 
part is their breeding. If a woman bo well-bred, and taught the proper 
management of her natural wit, she proves generally very sensible and 
retentive : and, without partiality, a woman of sense and manners is the 
finest and most delicate part of Clod’s creation, the glory of her Maker, 
and the great instance of his singular regard to man, to whom he gave the 
best gift either (rod could bestow' or man receive: and it is the sordidest 
piece of folly and ingratitude in the world to withhold from tlie sex the 
due lustre which the advantages of education give to the natural beauty of 
their minds. A woman, well-bred and well taught, furnished writh the 
additional accompli shinents of knowdedge and behaviour, is a creature 
without comparison. Her society is the emblem of sublimer enjoyments; 
she' is aU softness and sweetness, love, wit, and delight ; she is every way 
suitable to the sublirnest wish; and the man tliat has such a one to his 
portion has nothing to do but to rejoice in her and he thankful.’ Persons 
imperfectly acquainted with De Foe vrill have probably been unprepared to 
give him credit for so much elegance and delicacy of sentiment as arc here 
displayed, and which certainly were nowise very common amohg the wits 
and gentlemen of his ago. " ^ 

With regard to the substance and execution of this work, Mr Walter 
Wilson has accurately remarked, that ‘ it abounds in strong sense, couched 
in nervous language, and contains some specimens of good writing. His 
sentiments upon the various t«jpics di.scussed are delivered with diffidence, 
but at tlie same time with becoming freedom ; and they discover a versatility 
of genius, accompanied by correct thinking, that are not often united in 
the same hidiridual.’* It is a book, indeed, which is now but little known, 
and rarely read, but it is nevertheless in several respects worthy of perusal. 
Of its sterling and substantial merit there needs no better testimony 
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tliuii that of Dr Franklin, who found it in liis father’s libraiy, and, aUuding 
to it, says, he-received impressions from it which influenced some of the 
principal events of his aftfer-life. ‘ 

A fror the publication of this performance De Foe several times exercised 
his pen in writing pamplilets on various political topics, but produced 
notliing of any moment till in 1698 he came forward with a tract designed' 
lo further the reformation of manners in the nation. The exceeding dis- 
soluteness of the times had oifended the moral sense of the constitutional 
monureh, who had been used to stricter ways, and accordingly, in his 
speech of the present year, he signified a, desire for improvement. ‘I 
esteem it,’ said he, ‘ one of the greatest advantages of the peace (which 
had lately been concluded), that 1 shall now have leisure to rectify such 
corruptions and abuses as have crept' into' any part of the administration 
during the war, and effectually to discourage proiancncss and immorality.’ 
The House of Commons, in their address to the king shortly afterwards, 
coininendcd his design, declaring their readiness to support him; and ^in 
coiu iirrence with his majesty’s pious intentions, they most humbly desired 
that liis majesty would issue out his royal proclamation, commanding all 
judges, justices of the peace, and other magistrates, to put in speedy exe- 
cution the good laws that were now in force against profaneness and immo- 
rality, giving encouragement to all such as did their duty therein.’ Tlie 
king, in reply, said that ‘ he could not but be very well pleased with an 
address of tliis nature, mid he would give immediate directions to the 
several particulfirs they desired.’ A(Jcordingly, a proclamation was issued 
for preventing and punishing the crimes and vices specified ; and the par- 
liauieiit passed a bill to the same effect. In the like spirit the archbishop 
of Canterbury drew up some ‘ excelleri rules for the government of the 
clergy,’ which he communicated in a circular letter to the bishops of his 
province. These several j)ro(.‘eetiings Do Foe looked upon with interest, 
but only with a jiartial satisfaction, iiiasmucdi as he perceived that the 
pains and penalties instituted ‘to effect the iiittmded refonnation were all 
likely to have a one-sided and exclusive operation, and would fall mainly, 
if not entirely, on those classes of society who were called the * common 
people.’ To serve the cause ot\ these, he therefore published ‘The Poor 
Man’s Plea^ in relation to all the I’roclamations, Declarations, Acts of 
Parliament, &,c. which have been or shall be made, or Published, fora 
Keformation of Maimers, and Huppressing Immorality in the Nation and 
in this production he presented the public with a view of the subject not 
theretofore considered, and facetiously suggested a variety of reformations 
which, in his opinion, were required to insure the success of the rigorous 
measures contemplated. 

‘In searching for the proper cure of an epidemic!, disease,’ says he, 

‘ physicians tell us it is first necessary to know the cause. Immorality is 
without doubt the present reigning distemper of the nation ; and the king 
and parliament, who are indeed the proper physicians, seem nobly inAined 
to undertake the cure. But as a person under the violence of a disease 
sends ill vain for a physician, unless he resolves to make use of his pre- 
scription, so in vain does the king attempt to reform a nation, unless they 
are willing to reform themselves.’ After noticing with due commendation 
the efforts of the public authorities, he says — ‘ These are great things, and, if 
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well inikprovGd, would give an undpubted overthrow to the tyranny of vice. 
Be we of the Pldni find ourselves justly aggrieved in all this work of 
reformation, and the partiality of the reforming rigour makes the real 
work impossible. Our laws agaunst all manner of vicious practices are 
very servers; but these are all cobweb laws, in which the small flies 
are' caught, and the great ones break through. My Lord Mayor has 
whippi>.d about the poor beggars, and a few scandalous females have 
beerf sent to the House of Correction ; some alehouse keepers and vintners 
have been fined for drawing drink on the Sabbath-day ; but all this falls 
upon us of the mob, as if all the vice lay among us. We appeal to your- 
selves, whether laws or proclamations are capable of having any effect 
while the very benches of our justices are infected ? ’Tis hard, gentlemen, 
to bo punislied for a crime by a man as guilty as ourselves : this is really 
punishing men for being poor, which is no crime at all ; as a thief may be 
said to be hanged not for the theft, but for being taken.* De Foe is not 
backward to acknowledge that in the upper classes are to be found many 
persons of honour and good morals, but their partiality in the execution of 
the laws rendered them almost as criminal as the vicious. ‘ The quality 
of the person,' lie observes, * has- been a license to the open exercise of tlie 
worst crimes ; as if there were any baronets, knights, or esquires in tlie 
next world, who, because of those little steps custom had raised them on 
higher than their neighbours, they should be exempted from the divine 
judicature; or, as Captain Yratz, who was hanged for murdering Esquire 
Thynne, said, “God would show them some respect, as they were gentle- 
men.” * 

Upon tlic importance of example in the liigher orders, lie remarks — ‘ If 
my own watch goes false, it deceives me and no one else ; but if the town 
clock goes false, it deceives the whole parish. The gentry are the leaders 
of the mob : if they are lewd and drunken, the others strive to imitate 
them ; if they discouiage vice and intemperance, the others will not be so 
forward in it, nor so fond of it.* Of another class of persons urho, by the 
tlieory of their position, should be patterns of all goodness, he observes — 
* The clergy also ought not to count themselves exempted in this matter, 
whose lives liave been, and in some places still arc, so vicious and so loose 
tliat it is well for England we are not subject to be much priest-ridden. 
The parson preaches a thundering sermon against drunkenness, and the 
justice of peace sets iny poor neighbour in the stocks, and 1 am like to be 
much the better for either, when 1 know, perhaps, tliat this same parson 
and this same justice were both drunk together but the night before. A 
vicious parson that preaches well, but lives ill, may bo likened to an mi- 
skilful horseman wlio opens a gate on the wi-ong side, and lets otlier folks 
through, but shuts himself out. The application of this rough doctrine,’ 
he concludes, * is, in short, both to the gentry and clergy — Phyelaam^ heal 
yimrndvets! * 

l\n' his o'wn labours in the cause of reformation, De Foe informs us that 
he Y^as signally ill treated, and calumniated * as a reproacher of magistrates, 
a revilof of the rulers of the people, and a meddler with wliat vras not his 
own business,* The work, however, was not without its influence on the 
public : we are told that * an honest, learned, and judicious clergyman, was 
<jven pleased to commend it from the pulpit’— though, as De Foe relates, he 
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was censured for the sermon, and * is liated to this day (eight years after- 
wards) by all the leading men of the parisli of St J , not fer from tlie 

f'ity of Ijondon.* The offence which the book occasioned no doubt arose 
out of its truthfulness, and its close and cutting application to the actual 
(ionditions of the times. The writer was obviously correct in his position, 
that unless wickedness in high places could be reduced, it would be both 
fully and unfairness to attempt its suppression in the low. 

Some time towards the close of the century, Dc Foe appears to liave 
taken up his residence at Hackney, for the sake, probably, of being nearer 
to the metropolis, the grand scene of political movements and adventures. 
Here we iind him with a settled household, a m^arried man with children 
around him, one of which was bom here in 1701, as is evidenced by an 
entry of baptism in the parish register. How long he liad been married, or 
what fair lady he had linked his fate with, are points of his biography 
w'hich have never come to light. Being, however, on the verge of forty, 
it is probable that ho was by this time a paternal personage of some 
standing, since in his writings there are repeated allusions to his large 
family. For instance, in 1706 he speaks of seven children; and subse- 
quently, in 1712, he refers to six, one having died in infancy during the 
interval^ in 1707. For tlio rest we can obtain no authentic information 
about his circumstances, though, from what subsequently transpired, and 
will 1)0 related in its course, wo have reason to presume that he continued 
to maintain a prosperous and respecjtable position. Meanwhile, with every 
occasion involving the interests or honour of the country, he is certain to 
be ready witli a pamphlet. On all questions he can find a shrewd word to 
say — standing armies, changes of ministry, international diplomacy, the 
iinalificationa necessary for a member of parliament — on all these, and on 
whatever else may for the time be uppermost as a topic for discussion, 
he will boldly and emphatically, like a genuine Englishman, speak Ills 
mind. Nor can it be denied that whsit he says is often extremely perti- 
nent to the subject. Take, for instance, one brief sentence of advice from 
his ‘ Six Distinguishing Characters ^f a Parliament Man,’ published on tlm 
occasion of a general election in 1701. It is his opinion that the persons, 
chosen should be thoroughly satisfied with the order of things established 
at llio Revolution; therefore neither Papists nor Jacobites, nor other 
declared or supposed friends of James 11., can be reasonably considered 
eligible. To such ho has nothing to say provided they keep the peace, and 
do not push themselves into public notice : ‘ but,’ says he, ‘ to single out 
such men to serve the nation in a l*rotc8tant parliament, and to advise 
King William in matters of the highest importance, is a thing so prepos- 
terous, that I know not what to say to it : ’tis like going to the devil with 
a case of conscience.’ It seems to us, that at the time when this was. 
written, it was a most necessary and important caution, and precisely the: 
one which a wise and prudent man would give in order to guard against the 
dangers that were then most threatening to the state. There is a pene- 
trating and statesmanlike discernment in it; mucli beyond the capacity of 
ordinary politicians, who are famous for never seeing a difficulty till they 
lind themselves no longer able to contend with it. 

Now,.howevOT, about this same year of 1701, the serpents of faction are 
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beginning to raise their heads and hiss, malignantly designating our respect- 
able Dutch monarch by the opprobrious epithet of ‘ foreigner.’ This term 
liad then a very offensive meaning, and there was even danger tliat simple- 
minded people might be signally misled by it. Dc Foe therefore puts 
saddle and bridle upon a sort of Pony-Pegasus, and, valiantly rides forth 
with a poetica.1 satire called the ‘ True-born Phiglishman.’ It opens with 
the memorable lines, which have since become a proverb— 

‘ Wherever God erects a house of prayer. 

The devil always builds a chapel there ; 

And ’twill be fouud upon examination 
The latter has the largest congregation.’ 

The object of tlie satire is to reproach the author’s discontented country- 
men with ingratitude for abusing King William as a foreigner, and to 
humble their pride for despising some of the newly-created nobility on the 
same account. He accordingly traces the elevation of our ancient families 
to the favour of the Norman Conqueror, who partitioned out the country 
among his followers, and by his usurped prerogative made them lords and 
denizens. He conceives that the descendants of a nobility so created luive 
not much to boast of; and he thus strongly exposes their inordinate pride 
of ancestry : — 

’ ' * These are the heroeis who despise the Dutch, 

And rail at new-come foreigners so much ; 

Forgetting that themselves arc all derived 
From the most scouudrel raco that ever lived-r- 
, A horrid crowd of rambling thieves and drones. 

Who ransacked kingdoms and disi>eopled towns. 

The Piet and painted Briton, treacherous Scot, 

By hunger, theft, and rapine, hither brought ; 

Norwegian pirates, huccaneerhig Danes, 

Whose red-haired offspring everywhere remains ; 

Who, joined with Norman-French, compound the breed. 

From whence your 'J’rue-born Englishnien proceed ; 

And lest by length of time it be pretended 
The climate may the modem race have mended, 

Wise Providence, to keep us where we are, 

Mixes us daily with exceeding care.’ 

Descending to the age of Klizabeth, the satirist notices the further 
mixture of the breed by the influx of foreigners, who fled hither on account 
of persecution ; as also happened from another reason in the time of her 
successor — 

‘ The first seven years of whose pacific reign 
Made him and half his nation Englishmen.’ 

To rebuke the vanity of ancestry, he adds — 

* ’Tis well that virtue gives nobility. 

Else God knows where we had our gentry ; 

Since scarce one family is left alive 
Which does not from some foreigner derive. 

Of sixty thousand English gentlemen 
Whose names and anus in re^sters remain, 

We challenge all our heralds to declare 
^ Ten families which English-Saxon/are.’ 
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■Wherefore, he goes on to say — 

* A Tme-boru Englishman’s a contradictlln — 

Til speech an irony, in fact a fiction ; 

A metaphor invented to express 
A man akin to all the universe,’ 

From thus exploring the origin of the race, Ii& Foe proceeds next to 
discuss its cliaracter-— 

* Fierce as the Briton, as the Roman brave, 

And less inclined.to conquer than to save ; '' 

Eager to fight, and lavish of their blood, 

And equally of fear and forecast void. 

The Piet has made ’em sour, the Dane morose, 

False from the Scot, and from the Norman worse. 

What honesty they have the Saxons gave them, 

And that, now they grow old, begins to leave them. 

The climate makes them terrible and hold ; 

And English beef their courage does uphold ; 

No danger can their daring spirit pall. 

Always provided with their bellies full.’ 

Tlic remainder of the work is chiefly occupied in laudations of King 
'^^'iUiam, and in exposing the ing&titudc of the nation towards its 
deliverer. After reviewing his principal exploits, and the services and 
virtues of some of his associates in the Revolution, the author concludes 
his poem hy asserting the pre-eminence and supreme nobility of efta- 
racier— . 

* Could but our ancestors retrieve their fate, 

And see their oilspring thus degenerate ; 

How wc contend for birth and names unknown, 

And build on their past actions, not our own ; 

They’d cancel records,, and theii tombs deface, 

And then disown the vile degenerate race ; 

For fame of families is all a cheat, 

’TlS PKRSONAL VlUIUE ONLY MAai!.S US GAEAT !’ 

It should be mentioned that the immediate occasion of this perform- 
ance was the previous puhlication of a sorry pamphlet, in ill-natured 
verse, and called ‘ The Foreigners,’ by a writer whom Do Foe alludes to as 
‘ one Mr Tutchin.’ It seems to liave been quite a scurrilous affair ; and it 
was to correct the impression which it was making on the public that the 
* True-born Englishman ’ was produced. De Foe’s work had a wonderful 
success, having passed in a sliort jieriod through not less than nine autho- 
rised editions, and appears to liavc been unrated to an almost unlimited 
extent. Of the cheap editions published without the author’s concurrence 
or assent, it is sa*d that not less than 80,000 copies were disposed of in the 
})ublic streets of London.* He tells us, that had lie been permitted to 
enjoy the profits of his own labour, this production would have yielded 
him above a thousand ponnds.f 

It is difficult to judge of the merit of a satire when the occasion which 
produced it lias passed away ; but if, as seems reasonable, we are to esti- 

* Life and Times, by Walter Wilson, 
f Preface to the Collection of Ids Writings, voL ii, 
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mate its value by its effects, we shaU be justified in considering tlie ‘ Tme- 
bom Iflnglishman' as a%exce11ent performance. Its poetical attractions, to 
be sure, are nowise extraordinary —tliere being in the entire work scarcely 
an inkling of what we are now accustomed to esteem poetiy. Yet tho 
^versification is often good, and the whole piece is replete with sense, vigour, 
and ingen nity. It discouraged that vain reliance upon the merits of rank 
and ancestry which it was intended to expose ; it reproved, and so far 
moderated the national vanity, as to silence the absurd pretensions to 
superiority over other nations which were then so commonly indulged in ; 
and it contributed to the promotion of a more general respect for natoral 
talent and personal integrity in the kingdom. Of its reformatory efficacy 
the author appears to have been individually satisfied. Many years affer 
its publication he said in allusion to it : * None of our countrymen have 
been known to boast of being True-bom Engluthmenj or so much as to uso 
the word as a title or appellation, ever since a late satire upon tliat national 
folly was published, though almost thirty years ago. Nothing was more 
frequent in our mouths he/oi'e that — ^nothing so universally blushed for and 
laughed at fnnee. The time 1 believe is yet to come for any author to print 
it, or any man of sense to speak of it in earnest, whereas, before, you had 
it in the best writers, and, in the ^ost florid speeches, before the most 
august assemblies, upon the most solemn occasions.' * 

Notwithstanding the injuries which he sustained by the piratical prat;- 
tices of the times, the publication of the ‘ True-born Englishman ' had a 
favourable effect upon the author's fortunes, inasmuch as it gained for him 
a personal introduction to King William. Having read and admired the 
poem, his majesty desired to become; acquainted with De Foe, and accord- 
ingly sent for him to the palace, and subsequently employed liim in various 
state transactions, the nature of which, however, has been scrupulously kept 
secret. It is nevertheless apparent that he was held in great estimation by 
tho king, and received from him many substantial marks of his approba- 
tion. This is indeed the most prosperous period in his private history. 
By royal favour and the character of events, by success and popularity in 
authorship, he has now attained to considerable elevation in worldly 
respectability, and is even understood to keep his carriage. 

The licst of times, nevertheless, as the proverb goes, arc liable to change. 
On the 8th of March 1702, King William, after a reign of thirteen years, is 
lying dead at Kensington ; and De Foe speedily discovers that he has no 
loqger any friend at court. The new reign appears propitious for reaction, 
'fhe Whigs, whose influence in the national councils liad been declining 
during the latter days of William, now find themselves entirely displaced 
by tlieir old enemies the Tories. Moreover, Iligh-Church sectarianism is 
lifting up the darkness of its countenance, and intolerance and persecution 
are at work, striving to coerce private consciences. A grand controversy 
arises about * occasional conformity;' argnmentations begin, all more or less 
affecting .the interests and comfort of Dissenters. Now also arose that 
eminrat distinction between High Church and Lo^o, whieh was destined to 
play BO Jaige a pait in the history oi those days, and to survive even down 

* Use and Abuse of the Marriage-Bed, pp. 400-1. 
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to the present writing. According to Bumct, all that were opposed td 
rational liberty, held up the standard of persecution for the fiiith, and were 
inclined to practise extreme asid violent measures against Dissenters, were 
called HUjh CJliurchmen — and some of them gloried in the name — while all 
that treated the Dissenters with temper and moderation, diligently laboured 
in their cures, and approved of the principles of the Revolution, were con- 
sidered to be ill affected to the interests of the church, and were therefore 
denominated L(m Churchmen. The High-Church faction being now iii 
the ascendancy, aU toleration was repudiated, and the most strenuous 
exertions made to subject the Nonconformists to tyrannous and degrading 
disabilities. Parson Sacheverell, probably the greatest blackguard of his 
day, sounded the * pulpit drum ’ at Oxford, declaring that every man who 
desired the true welfare of the church ‘ ought to hang out the bloody flag 
and banner of defiance * against Dissenters. Great was the war of pam- 
phlets thereupon — ^newspapers having not as yet become sufficiently estab- 
lished to be the organs of party contests. 

In such a threatening state of things, De Foe could not fail to advance 
into the fray, to the help of the oppressed against the mighty. T^ract after 
tract, loaded with argument and sharp derision, was accordingly fired off in 
mpid and continuous succession — wounding and convincing some, and irri- 
tating and offending many more. Argument, however, was upon the whole 
sadly ineffective, and fell for the most part as harmlessly as cannon-balls 
on feather-beds. Defoe therefore thinks it well to change his tactics, and 
instead of argument to try the force of satire. Being well acquainted with 
the writings of his opponents, and seeing the absurd lengths to which their 
intemperate dispositions urged them, it occurred to liim that by personating 
the character of a High Churchman, and judiciously employing his gift of 
irony, he might perhaps be able to expose the wickedness and folly of the 
ascendant faction in such a way as would in some sort frustrate their 
intolerant designs. With this view he produced and published ‘The 
Shortest AVay with the Dissenters ; or Proposals for the Establishment of 
the Church. London, 1702 ’ — a work which apparently recommended the 
infliction of the harshest pains and penalties on those unquiet people, and 
which, being published without the author’s name, was at first misappre- 
hended, as well by the party whom it was designtid to serve as by that 
against whose malignity and perverseness it was intentionally directed. 
At the two universities it was accepted as the work of a violent High 
Churchman, and under that impression was considerably applaifded ; while 
the Dissenters, on the other hand, gave proof of their incapacity for under- 
standing banter, by being seriously alarmed lest the inflictions derisively 
j)roi)Osed should be actually put in exercise. 

The work begins with some bitter reflections on the principles and con- 
duct of Dissenters, showing how inimical they are to the peace and well - 
being of the nation. Then, after a review of their fanatical irregularities 
from the period of their original secession, and some remarks on the 
injudicious lenity which had been exercised towards them by all preceding 
governmenis, the author proceeds to propose and justify a resolute course of 
persecution. He declares that * we esan ftever enjoy a settled, uninterrupted 
union and tranquillity in this nation till the spirit of Whiggism, faction, and 
schism is melted down, like the old money.’ Accordingly, the Dissenters 
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vriuBt be all exterminated. Nothing abort of their absolute destruction 
'will suffice to render us ^ a national ^d unmixed church.* * 1 do not 
prescribe lire and fagot,’ says he ; ‘ but as Scipio said of Carthage, Deknda 
eat CarUiago^ihey are to be rooted out of this nation, if ever we will live 
in peace, serve God, or enjoy our own.’ How so desirable a consummation 
is to be effected he declines to say, leaving it ' to those who have a right 
•to execute God’s justice on the nation’s and the church’s enemies.’ For 
the rest, he continues — * ’Tis vain to trifle in this matter. The light, foolish 
lumdling of them by floes is their glory and advantage. If the gallows 
instead of the compter, and tlie galleys instead of the tines, were the ‘reward 
of going to a conventicle, there would not be so many sufferers. The spirit 
of martyrdom is over. They that will go to church to be chosen sheriffs 
and mayors would go to forty churches rather than be hanged. If one 
aevere law was made, and punctually executed, that whoever was found at 
a con^•enticIe sliould be banished the nation, and the preacher lianged, we 
sliould soon s<^e an eiid of the tale — ^they would all come to church, and 
one age would make us all one again. To talk of live shillings a month for 
not, coming to the sacrament, and of one shilling a week for not coming to 
church, is such a way of converting people as never w'as known! This is 
selling them a liberty to transgress for so much money. If it be not a 
crime, why don’t we give them full license V And if it be, no price ought 
to compound for the committing it, for that is selling a liberty to people to 
sin against God and the government. We hang men for trifles, and banish 
tln^m for things not worth naming ; but an offence against God and the 
church — against the welfare of the w'orld and the dignity of religion — shall 
be bouglit off for five shillings ! This is such a sliame to a Christian govern- 
ment, tliat ’tis with regi*ct 1 transmit it to posterity.’ 

One wonders how any human heads could have been so obtuse as not 
to perceive the irony of passages siieli as this.- I’crceived, however, it 
was not, but was, ns we have said, entirely mistaken both by Churchmen 
and Dissenters. In one of iiis later works our author says — ‘ The wisest 
Churchmen in the nation were deceived by this book. Those whose temper 
fell ill w'ith the times hugged and embraced it — applauded the proposal — 
fllldd their mouths with the arguments made use of therein ; and an 
eminent Churchman in the country wrote a letter to his friend in Loudon, 
who had sent him the book, in the following words : — “Siii — 1 received 
yours, and with it that pamplilet wliich makes so much noise, called ‘ The 
Shortest Way with the Dissenters,’ for which I thank you. I join with 
that author in all he says, and have such a value for the book that, next 
to the Holy Bible and the sacred comments, 1 take it for the most valuable 
piece I have. I pray God put it into her majesty’s heart to put what is 
there proposed in execution. Yours, &c.” ’ In 1705 De Foe stated in his 
^Review’ that helfiad the original of this letter then in his possession. A 
similar story is related by Oldmixon, whidi it is unnecessary to repeat. 

As soon as it was discovered tliat De Foe was the author of the ‘ Shortest 
AVay,’ th# Church and Tory party were at no loss to comprehend his object ; 
and tliat which had been lately lauded as a production inferior only to the 
* ]||tty Bible and the sacred commeij^s,’ was now denounced as infamous, and 
i tW ttthor deemed deserving of a public prosecution. As the tempest of rage 
to rise, De Foe thougjht it prudent to conceal himself, though it was 
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soon apparent that any lengthened concealment would be impossible; 
witness the ‘ Gazette’ of London for the 10th of January 1703, offering a 
reward for his apprehension, on the grounds that he is * charged with 
writing a scandalous and seditious pamphlet.’ We arc much indebted to 
this document for preserving to us an intelligible description of his 
outward man. * He is,’ says the Gazette, ^ a middle-sized, spare man, about 
forty years old ; of a brown complexion, and dark-brown coloured hair, but 
wears a wig ; a hooked nose, a sharp cldn^ gray eyes, and a large mole near 
his mouth ; v^as bom in London, and for many years was a hose- factor in 
Freeman’s Yard in Cornhill, and is now owner of the brick and pantile 
works near Tilbury Fort in Essex. Whoever shall discover the said 
Daniel Dc Foe to one of her majesty’s justices of the peace, so he may be 
apprehended, shall have a reward of £50, which her majesty lias ordered 
immediately to be paid upon such discovery.’ On the 25th of February, 
as an instance of further animosity against De Foe, a formal complaint was 
made of his publication in the House of Coiriinous, when some of the 
obnoxious passages being read, it was resolved — ‘That this book, being 
full of false and scandalous reflections on this parlLament, and tending to 
promote sedition, be burnt by the hands of the common hangman to-morrow 
in New Palace-Yard.’ 

Accordingly, on the morrow, in New Palace-Yard there is a remarkable 
display of fire-works. The Calcraft of the day, with drunken, bewildered 
countenance. In second-hand, uncertain small clothes, indefinite jerkin, and 
other nondescript apparel, has been summoned to execute the ^ast severity 
of the law ’ upon a book. * Suitable official persons, indignant zealots, and 
the universal ‘ tag-rag and bob-tail’ of the neighbourhood arc also assembled 
to sec it done ; and there, amid execrations and huzzaings, the free-spoken 
thought of a bold man, so far as authority can do it, is suppressed. By 
every burnt book, however, the world is more effectually enlightened; 
and ‘ every suppressed or expunged word reverberates through the earth 
from side to side. ’ There always comes a day of stern retaliation for such 
indignities. ‘ The minds of men are at last aroused ; reason looks out, and 
justifies her own, and malice finds all her work in vain.’* Nay, are iiqt the 
author’s popularity and importance, even at the time, thereby extended and 
advanced? In one of his works De Foe relates that he had heard a 
bookseller in King James’s time affirm, that if he desired a book to sellj he 
would, if po.ssible, have it burnt by the hands of the common hang^mi. 

The book being thus, as we suppose, burnt, the printer and publisher 
Avero next taken into custody, and thereupon De Foe came forward and 
surrendered. While in retirement he had prepared ‘ A Brief Explanation 
of a late Pamphlet,’ hoping by its publication to correct the misunder- 
standing which had led to a hasty censure of his book : nevertheless, he 
was indicted for libel and sedition, and was subsequently brought to trial 
on the charge. Bench, bar, and jury were alike prejudiced against him, 
so that there was little difficulty in obtaining a verdict favourable to his 
prosecutors. Being pronounced guilty, he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
200 marks to the queen ; stand three times in the pillory ; find sureties for 
his good behaviour for seven years ; and be imprisoned during the pleasure 
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of her majesty. In retired durance under lock and key in Newgate, he has 
accordingly to compose himself as well as possible, and contemplate his 
prospects. To a man who lately * kept his carriage/ and is now in a manner 
ruined, that ,8ide of things can hardly present anything very cheering. 
However, it is consolatory to him to reflect that his misfortunes 
have hcfallcn him, not as the consequences of his misconduct, but as 
an unjust and violent infliction from malicious men on account of deeds 
wlicrcof liis conscience can approve. He therefore abates not a jot of heart 
or hope. The indignities awarded him can neither humble his erect spirit, 
nor cover his manifest integrity with disgrace. 

Hut now, will the reader endeavour to imagine a warm July day — say 
the 2l)th— of the year 1703, and go with us to ComhiU, and see what is doing 
near the Royal Exchange there ? There is rather a great crowd, and much 
anxiety among certain parties to behold a man who has been largely talked 
about, and is now expected to be visible, standing in the pillory. 

* Fearless ou high stood unabashed De Foe.’ 

He conceives, indeed, that he has not any cause to be abashed. In the 
calm consciousness of honour, he can brave the jeers and insults of his 
enemies, and is even protected from their missiles by the presence and 
activity of many steadfast friends. The ignominy of his situation is all 
reflected on his persecutors. The very populace regard him with sympathy 
and interest, and in generous ‘fraternity’ greet him with triumphant 
acclamations. Instead of pelting him with stones, they deck the pillory 
with garlands, and raising a voliuitaiy contribution, in strong liquor 
purchased with the same, audaciously proceed to drink his hmlih ! 

That same night, too, a ‘ Hymn to the Pillory’ was proclaimed about the 
streets — a new and daring satire, in which Uc Foe denounced the injus- 
tice and defied the power of the ministry, and boldly vindicated his own 
integrity. With mingled playfulness and sadness he begins — 

* Hail ! hieroglyphic state-machine, 

Contrived to punish fancy in ; 

Men that are men in thee can feci no pain. 

And all thy insignificance disdain. 

Contempt, that false new word for shame, 

Is, without crime, an empty name ; 

A shadow to amuse mankind. 

But never frights the wise or well-fixed mind. 

Virtue despises human sconi, 

And scandals innocence adorn.* 

Apostrophising still further this ‘State-Trap of the Law,’ he says— 

‘ Thou art no shame to truth and honesty, 

Nor is the character of such defaced by thee 
Who suffer by oppressive injury. 

Shame, like the exhalations of the sun. 

Falls back where first the motion was begun ; 

And he who for no crime shall on thy brows appear, 

Bears less reproach than they who placed him there.’ 
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Then, ill a burst of indignation, he commands the pillory to break silence, ^ 
and publish forth the facts and merits of his case to all the world— 

^ Thou bugbear of the law ! stand up and speak ; 

Thy long misoonstrued silence break ; 

Tell us who ’tie upon thy ridge stands there. 

So full of fault, and yet so void of fear ; 

And from the paper In his hat. 

Let all mankind be told for what. 

Tell them it was because he was too bold, 

And told those truths which should not ha’ been told ; 

Extol the justice of the land * 

Who punish what they will not understand.* 

The last lines are stinging — 

* Tell them the men that placed him here 
Are scandals to the times— 

Are at a loss to find his guilt. 

And can’t commit his crimes.’ 

By this discreditable prosecution De Foe was once more ruined in his cir- 
cumstances. Tn consequence of his imprisonment, he could no longer attend 
personally to his pantile works, from which his income was principally de- 
rived ; and owing to his lengthened absence, they were finally obliged to be 
given up. By this affair, he tells us, he lost no less a sum than £3500. He 
had now a wife and six children dependent upon him for support, and was 
utterly without resources, save such as must be realised by the produce of 
his pen. In this trying situation his virtue appears to have been put to a 
ratlier severe test. It is reported by Oldmixou, that the Earl of Notting- 
ham, one of the ministers who had been most prominently concerned in the 
prosecution, either went or sent to him in Newgate, offering him the mercy 
of the government if he would discover who set him on to write the 
‘Shortest Way.’ But this was a needless piece of tampering, and was 
treated witli the contempt which it deserved. The same writer observes, 
that all wlio were acquainted with De Foe were satisiied that ‘ he needed no 
setting on to put such a trick on a party of whose understandings as wcU as 
principles he had no good opinion.’ The calumny propagated by Leslie in 
his ‘ Kehearsal,’ to the effect that he would have made any subiniasion to 
have been excused the pillory, seems to be entirely without foundation. 
Alluding to it afterwards, De Foe remarked — ‘ Till he can tell the world 
what submissions they were he offered to make, it must stand for one of 
the most scandalous slanders any man that pretends to truth can be guilty 
of.’^ As the unscrupulous Leslie does not appear to have ever furnished 
the requested information, the matter stands precisely as it did at the time 
when his statement was contradicted. 

De Foe remained in Newgate for nearly two years. He did not, how- 
ever, sit down idly and disconsolately to lament his fate. An honest man 
may even live in prison, and turn his hours to account. Pen and ink 
were not denied him, nor had he lost the habit or ability for using them. 
It is true he had to cultivate literature under difficulties ; but he never- 
theless at this time produced various political works of merit, and also 
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collected and republished a new edition of most of his former pieces. As 
an occasional recreation, he set himself to study the habits and characters 
of the prisoners, which he afterwards turned to use w-hen writing such 
works as ‘ Coionel Jacjquc’ and ^ Captain Singleton.’ Moreover, he started 
a ‘ Ueview,’ apparently the first that was ever published in the country. 
It differed materially from the Reviews of modern days, being rather akin 
to flic Tatlers and Spectators which succeeded it, and were partly modelled 
on its plan. In this work De Foe discoursed from week to week on all the 
various rpicstions relating to trade, politics, and ecclesiastical afiairs, which 
occupied the popular attention, fiiueh after the fashion of Cobbett’s Register 
— the work being also conducted with as much boldness and unflagging 
energy as ever distinguished Cobbett ; while in point of moral consistciuy 
and genuine liberallt}’ of scope, it was far superior to anytliing the latter at 
anytime wrote or contemplated. The ‘Review’ was published Avitliout 
intermission for nine years — during the greater part of the period three 
times a week, and was exclusively the produe-tion of T>e Foe hiinself- -a 
feat of authorship which few' men (per]iap.'« Cobbett alone) can parallel. 
Fossihly a (*ollection of its best parts, if judiciously selected and arranged, 
might still be worth tlic reading. Tlie same remark would indeed apj»ly 
to several of the author’s now Tieglectcd writings, flis ‘ Reasons against a 
War with hVanco’ has been I’haracterised as one of the finest political, tracts 
in the Knglish laiigmige. 

By such a round of oeenpation.s as wo have indicated, De Foe Was 
enabled to render his incarceration tolerable, and to realise in some degree 
that finie sentiment of Lovelace — 

* iStono walls da not a prison make. 

Nor iron bars a cage ; 

Minds innocent and quiet take 
That for a hermitage.* 

Meanwhile, by his unrelenting wit, and powers of argument and satire, ho 
coTitiiined to assail and mortify the rulmg powiirs, until at length, it is said, 
they ‘ tried hard to enlist him in their service,’ and thus silence his oppo- 
sition. 1 )e Foe, however, ‘ preferred povort)'^ to the shame of serving a 
causo which his soiil abliorrod.’ He would nowise condescend to release 
himself from j)rison by the sacrifice of his integrity ; and accordingly he 
continued in confinement as long as his persetaitors remained in power. A 
change of ministry was at length the occasion of his deliverance. The 
high-flying administration had so embarrassed and distracted the country, 
that it became at hist a matter of necessity to transfer tlie govenimcnt to 
men of more moderate and enlightened principles. Shortly after Harley’s 
accession to office, in 1704, the cpicen, through him, became acquainted 
with the merits of De Foe, and was made conscious of the injustice of his 
])unishment. Desirous of mitigating it, she sent relief to his wife •and 
family through JiOrd Godolphin, and even forwarded a sufficient sum to 
Dc Foe himself for the payment of his fine, and for the rest of the expenses 
attending his discharge from prison. Mr Chalmers has observed that 
‘ Harley approved probably of the principles and conduct of De Foe, and 
dotibtless foresaw that during a factious age such a genius might be con- 
to many uses.’ Be this as it may, in the begiimiug of August 
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1704 Daniel found himself at Jiarf^e, without, as far as we can learn, liavin^ 
stipulated to render any political service to the government. 

On his liberation^ De Foe quitted London, and went down to the ‘ Mont- 
pelier of Suffolk * — in other words, to Bury St Edmund's, in that county — 
‘ a to^ui famous for its pleasant situation and wholesome air ; famous also 
for the. number of gentry who reside in the vicinity, and for the polite and 
agreeable conversation of the company resorting there.’ Here, among 
excellent and steady friends, he appears to have enjoyed for a while the 
sweets of recovered liberty. It was, however, only for a while, for, ere 
many months had passed, certain slanderous ‘news- writers’ in London had 
j)r()pagatpd a report that he had fled from justice, and that warrants were 
out for his apprehension. Tiiis was something of an annoyance to De Foe ; 
but to set the matter right, he immediately wrote to the secretary of state 
to ijiforin him where he was, aqd ottered to go uj) to London by post, to 
answer any cliarge tliat should be brought against him. In reply to this, 
he was informed that there was no charge whatever against him, nor had 
any officer, messenger, or other person received any order or warrant to 
apprehend him, or was in anyway autliori.scd to disturb Jiim in his avocations. 
A statement of all this De Foe published in his ‘ li^view,’ ‘ in justice to 
the govern meqt and himself,’ as the only course open to him for effectually 
silencing the slander. 

Of the kind and amount of persecution which De Foe endured wc 
can have in these days no adequate conception, much less anything 
at all corresponding to it in experience. By his political enemies ho 
was not only subjected to perjjetiial slander and abuse, but was even 
frequently necessitated to guard himself from violence. His writings 
were scan(lalou.sly niiscpioted, and even reprinted in a garbled and muti- 
lated state, to suit party purposes ; his works pirated and hawked about^ 
to defraud him of the (3inoluTnent arising from the legal sale of them; 
his pr<ipcrty intercepted, and made away with in the most lawlCsa 
manner; his lleviews were stolen out of coftee-houses, to prevent them 
from being read ; his debts were bought up, that proceedings might be 
instituted against him ; and he was even at last obliged to withhold hie 
name from his works, as the only chance of successfully introducing them 
to the public. The published attacks upon him were’ endless. ‘ ’Tis really 
something hard,’ said he on one occasion, ‘ that after all the mortification 
they think they have put upon a poor abdicated author, in their scurrilous 
street-ribaJdry and bear-garden usage, some in prose, and some in tliefr 
terrible lines they call verse, they cannot yet be quiet; but whenever any- 
thing comes out that does not please them, I come in for a share of the 
answer, whatever I did in the question. Everything they think an author 
deserves to be abused for must be mine.’ f He was subjected to a similar 
ill-treatment in connection with many of his personal transactions. The 
following statement may be given as a curious specimen of the manner in 
which his conduct was watched ?tnd punished even by private individuals. 

‘ On board of a shi]),’ says he, * 1 loaded some goods. The master is a 
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Wliig, of a kind more particular tlian ordinary. He comes to the port, my 
bill of lading is produced, my title to my goods undisputed ; no claim, no 
pretence — ^but my goods cannot be found. The ship sailed again, and 1 
am told my goods are carried back ; and all the reason given u, that they 
belong to l)e Foe, author of the lieview, and he is turned about, and 
urrites for keeping up public credit. Thus, gentlemen, 1 am ready to be 
assassinated, arrested without warrant, robbed and plundered by all sides : 
I can neither trade nor live ; and wliat is it all for V Only, as I can yet 
sec, because, there being faults on both sides, 1 tell both sides of it too 
plainly.* * It needed a bra>’e and steadfast spirit to bear up under long 
years of treatment such as this ; and few things are more honourable to 
JDe Foe than the perfect and manly {laticnce with which he sustained so 
many hardships and vexatious trials. With a gay but yet resolute self- 
possession, he set his face against the slings of fortune, and, like Luther 
under supernatural illusion, hurled his ink-stand at the devil ! 

Some tune after his release from Newgale, De Foe wrote voluminously 
on the subject of the Union then pending between England and Scotland, 
and tlius acquired a measure of ministerial favour which led to his employ- 
ment in the service of the govemnieut. His acquirements and general 
knowledge, in combination with his acuteness and moral probity, seemed to 
render him well qualified to undertake matters of delicate diplomacy, and 
he was therefore sent to Scotland to further and facilitate the Union. It 
appears that his labours in that country obtained for him general appro- 
bation. While in Edinburgh, lie took occasion to publish a complimentary 
poem, under the title of * Caledonia,' * in honour of Scotland and the Scottish 
nation.* In his Keview, which contimied to be regularly published in his 
abflen(!e, he carefully represented the advantages which would succeed to 
the Union in a favouj'ablc, but not delusive light; and lie appears to have 
excixiisod his influence and performed his mission most judiciously and 
beneficially. Writing on the subject, ho says — ‘ I have told Scotland of 
improvement in trade, wealth, and shipping, that shall acci-ue to them on 
the happy conclusion of this affair ; and 1 am pleased doubly with this, that 
1 am likely to be one of the first men that shall give them the pleasure of 
the experiment.* On returning to London, at the beginning of 1708, he 
wfis rewarded with a fixed salary aiid an appointment under government. 
In the course of the ttvo succeeding years he several times visited Scotland, 
and when the Union was completed, he published iii Edinburgh the first 
edition of his work on ‘ The Union of Great Britain.* 

Though De Foe had accepted employment under a Tory, government, he 
does not appear to have ever rendered the ministry any service in the way 
of advocating their expressly Tory measured He not unnaturally abstained 
from writing agamst the cabinet which employed him ; but less perhaps 
from any sympathy with tlieirgeneral proceedings, than from the perception 
tliat his former labours hod been imperfectly comprehended, and ungene- 
rously received by tlie party he had designed to benefit. The ‘ popular 
cause* of the day had become unfaithfiil to itself. De Foe desired 
universal toleration; but it needed only to raise the absurd cry of the 
^Church in danger!* to divert the people from the pursuit of their personal 
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and proper liberties. , Any one at all acquainted with the history of the 
period will remember the disturbances and intense excitement occasioTied 
by the proceedings of Sacheverell, who at one time went about London 
with a mob at his heels, demolishing, dissenting meeting-houses ; and bein^ 
unwisely brought to trial by the government, could not be more than 
nominally punished, by reason of his popularity, and the boundless sym- 
pathy which liis insensate conduct excited in the public. During the early 
part of 1710 the nation was almost wholly occupied with the political 
aberrations and ill-judged trial of this notorious divine. For the time, 
nothing was so fashionable as discussions on church politics: the very 
woineii and children, and even the desolate street-gentry, who might have 
been supj)Osed likely to remain neutral in such a matter, arranged and 
paraded themselves in the hostile attitudes of party, vociferously demanding 
uf their neighbours, and of everybody they encountered, ‘ What side, 
friend, takest thou in this important controversy ?’ De Foe has given us 
a felicitous parody of this astonishing state of things, which pleasantly 
reminds us of Camille Desmoulinses pithy sketches of the movements and 
debates of the Palais Royal during the earlier days of the first Frencli 
Revolution. Tie says — ‘ The women lay aside therr tea and chocolate, 
leave off visiting after dinner, and forming themselves into (^bals, turn 
privy-counsellors, and settle the affairs of state. Eveiy lady of quality has 
her head mere particularly full of business than usual ; nay, some of the 
ladies talk of keeping female secretaries, and none will be ht for the office 
but such as can speak French, Dutch, and I^atin. Gallantry and gaiety are 
now laid aside for business ; matters of govemment and af&irs of -state are 
become tlie province of the ladies; and no wonder if they are too mucih 
engaged to concern themselves about the common impertinences of Ufc. 
Indeed they have hardly leisure to live, little time to eat and sleep, and 
none at all to say their prayers. If you tuni your eye to the park, tlie 
ladies arc hot there — even the church is thinneV than usual, for you know 
the mode is for privy-councils to meet on Sundays. Tiie very playhouse 
feels the effects of* it, and the great Retterton died a beggar on this account. 
Nay, the Tatler,' the immortal Tatler, the great Rickerstaff himself, was 
fain to leave off talking to the ladies during the doctor’s trial, and turn his 
sagacious pen to the dark subjects of deatli and the, next world, though lie 
has not yet decided the ancient debate — whether Pluto’s regions were, in 
point of government, a kingdom or a commonwealth.’* Under circumstances 
such as these, though De Foe never altogether abstained from writing, 
he for a considerable time remained comparatively quiet — deeming it best 
to restrict himself mainly to observation, and to await the issue of events. 

There are men bom into the world who cannot rest. They seem to be 
* driven by the spirit ’ into wildernesses of strife, difficulty, enterprise, and 
ceaseless labour. They must do or die. The old Ulysses returns after 
long years of warfare and adventure from the conquest and desolation of 
the towers and plains of Troy, and seeks to repose his ago on his * still 
hearth’ in Itliaca, and to live in the blameless dispensation of laws befitting' 
to the people over whom he rules. Much has he seen and known — * cities 
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of men and manners, climates, councils, govermnenti} f bimself ‘ not least, 
but honoured of them aU jet finds that ‘ all experience is an arch where- 
through gleams that untravelled world whose margin fades for ever and for 
•ever when he moves.' He cannot rest from travel — 

‘ How dull it is to pause, to make an end. 

To rust uuburnished, not to shine in use ! ’ 

He counts it vile to ‘ store and hoard* himself, while his** gray spirit* is 
still ‘ yearning in desire to follow knowledge, like a sinking star, beyond 
the utmost bound of human thought.’ Therefore will he quit again his 
patrimonial dominions, and say to his brave comrades — 

■ ■ ■ * My purpose holds 

'^I'o sail beyond the sunset, and the baths 
( )f all the westeni stara, until 1 die.’ 

So likewise our hardy De Foe, after reposing for a while in ‘ easy circum- 
stances* at Newington, ventures forth again on the troublous waters of 
political contention, with the view of opening peojde’s eycis to the advan- 
tiigcs of the Protestant succession, and the danger to be apprehended from 
the success of the Pretender. 

lie first of all wrote, * A Seasonable Caution and Warning against 
the Insinuation^ of Papists and Jacobites in favour of the Pretender. 
London : 17 12.’ Put finding that this, although an argumentative and per- 
suasive pamphlet, did not produce the efiect wliiidi he desired, he pursued 
the subject in three other successh e publications, all written in that style 
of keen and subtle irony which he had employed so ingeniously in the 
‘ Shortest Way wdlh the Di.ssenter.*^.’ I’lie titles of tlie painplilcts, as 
remarked by .Mr Wilson, ‘ corresponded with the ruse de guerre which he 
play'cd off in tludr contents:* being — 1. * An Answer to tlie Question 
that Nobody thinks of — 'namely. What if the Queen should DieV’ 2. 
* Keasons against the Succession of the House of Hanover; Witli an 
Inquiry how far the Abdicatioti of Khig James, supposing it to be Legal, 
ought to affect the Person of the. Pretender. Si pojrulus vult decepi 
ikeipuUur.'' 3. ‘ And what if the Pretender should Come ? or Some Con- 
siderations on the AdvantJiges and Kcal Consequences of the Pretender’s 
Possessing the Crown of Great Britain.* hi these papers De Foe sought, 
by a caricatured use of the Jacobite arguments then in vogue, to expose 
the absurd and dangerous pretensions of that party, and thus to consolidate 
the interests of the Protestant euccessioii. While iroilically urging the 
people to bring in the Pretender to settle their existing difierences, he was 
in reality ridiculing the folly of such a course of action. Unluckily, neither 
Whig nor Tory coidd under.stand irony, so tliat De Foe’s pamphlets were 
collectively construed into a libel against the * glorious constitution,’ and 
' ho was suspected and represented to be in league with the discarded 
Stuarts. A^'orse still, a certain stupid patriot of the Whig coiiiiectiou — 
AVilliam Benson by name — was so totally blinded and bewildered in the 
affair, as to institute proceedings agfdnst the author, with the view of 
bringing him to trial for liigh treason. One morning there enters a shiister- 
looking mortal with a * judge’s warrant,’ and carries off De Foe a second 
time into the limbo of Newgate ! Harley, however, interferes — ^assures 
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the queen's majesty that this prosecution has been instigated by prejudice 
and sheer mistake, and succeeds in presently obtaining the prisoner's 
release. Such, nevertheless, was the importunity of his enemies, that 
his ministerial friends considered it advisable to certify his acquittal 
under cover of a formal royal pardon — a circumstance to which De Foe 
coulrl never afterwards allude without expressions of astonishment, saying 
sarcastically that he might have been as reasonably accused of being a 
Mohammedan ; and he playfully desired it might be ‘ engraved upon his 
tomb, that he was the only Englishman who had been obliged to seek a 
royal pardon for writing in behalf of tlie Hanoverian succession.’ 

All this happened in 1713. On the 1st of August in the following year 
there were signs of mourning about the royal palace. Queen Anne liad. 
given up the ghost, and Elector George of Hanover reigned in her stead. 
The Whigs were now again installed ui the administration, and the govern- 
ment of the country went on — as it happened. Tliat seems to bo the 
peculiarity of a Whig cabinet. Having been connected with the former 
ministry, J)e Foe was entirely discountenanced, though he, more than any 
man, had advocated and siij)portcd zealously all the most important prin- 
ciples and ])olitical doctriiujs which the Whigs pretended to admire. His 
public career was ndw drawing to its close. He had been a political writer 
for more than thirty years ; tlie blossoms of old age were springing about 
his head ; the tires of life, wliicli had long blazed fiercely, were fading at 
length into quiet embers; and so, with a still regret, but with a spirit 
resigned to the inevitable, he grathially withdrew from the turbulence of 
political agitation. His spirit is saddened, but not broken ; though for- 
saken and calumniated, he is not cast down ; yet the long years of enmity 
and persecution, whose progres.s bas marked his brow and surrounded his 
eyes with wrinkles, have left him little either to hope for or enjoy. With 
a plaintive complaceiiey he can say — 

‘ No iiuni has tasto'l dilforon^ rortunca more, 

Ami tliirteen times I hav'c been rich and poor.’ 

Pondering o^er the manifold ill-usage he had received both from enemiep 
and friends, and mindful of the aggravated inlsccmstruction that had been 
put upon his acts and writings, he determined, as a final lahour, to furnish 
a defence of his life and conduct ; and with that intent began to write ‘ An 
Appeal to Honour and Justice.’ Thereby he trusted to justify himself 
before his candid contemporaries and i)t/stC3rity ; but ere the work was 
properly completed, the wearied and overhurthened man was suddenly 
struck and i)ro8trated by* a fit of apoplexy. For a time he lay in helpless 
stupor, and hovering apparently on the brink of dissolution ; but eventually 
his vigorous eonstilution recovered from the attack, he regained compara- 
tive health and vigour of mind and heart, and came back into the world as 
from the resurrection of the dead. 

Now it was that, quitting the thorny tracks and encumbered regions of 
conteinpoiary party interests, ho came forth to entertain society as a po- . 
pular author for all time. Numerous instructive and amusing works sprung 
rapidly from his pen, wliich, like another Aaron's rod, seemed to blossom 
with unexpected buds of pleasantness. Among these, in 1719, appeared 
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the first part of tlie famous * Robinson Crusoe,' which, notwithstanding De 
Foe’s well-known capacity for producing saleable and popular books, liad 
to be ^carried round tlie trade’ before he could obtain a purchaser for the 
copyright. Happy and astonished was the publisher when, after selling four 
editions in as many months, he discovered that he had cleared a thousand 
pounds by his lucky bargain ! The amount of the author's remuneration 
is not known, but considering the difficulties attending the publication, it 
may be reasonably supposed to liave been nowise very large. The success 
of the work, however, induced him to produce a continuation, or second 
part, which was also well received, and obtained as great a popularity as 
the first. From tliat day to the present Miobinson Crusoe’ lias been a 
familiar and liousehold book; and it seems no more likely to become 
obsolete than the use of houscliold bread, or the faculties of the mind to 
which it is addressed. 

We liavc no space to speak at any length of the great and peculiar 
merits of this production. The first thing that strikes every reader of 
discrimination is the easy matter-of-fact character of the narrative. The 
wliole story rea<ls like a reality. The incidents and adventures are for the 
most part extraordinary — that is to say, are altogether (jiit of the ordinary 
courses and chances of experience ; yet they are so related, so ingeniously 
and beautifully woven, that the mind feels it difficult to regard tlujm as 
anyway fictitious or imaginary. Such an air of jilausibility pervades tiie 
story, that you say at once, ‘ If this thing were really true in fact, it would 
be thus, and thus only, represented.’ Then consider the boundless extent 
of details, the vast and various knowledge here cuiiiiingly but unobtrusively 
set forth. Wliat insight into the inventive and constructive powers of 
man — what extensive and accurate geoj^aphy — what large acquaintance 
with the manners and customs of savages, seamen, mechanics, liusbandmen, 
merchants, travcller.s, adventurers — wliat knowledge of the surface ancl 
productions of the earth, tlio institutions and charaet eristics of different 
countries and races of mankind— what inexhaustible and natural invention ! 
From the beginning to the end, the author seems to write of Avhat he 
knows. He can put a face of fact on the most inconsiderable adventure. 
You would say be lias seen the things which he describes, and known inti- 
mately cv(‘ry cliaractcr lie delineates. Along with the wonderful reality of 
the narrative must be taken the appropriate and natural reffectioiis by 
which it is diversified. What a store of worldly prudence — what exquisite 
illustrations of the mysteries of life and Providence — ^how calm and benign 
a vindication of the ways of God to m*an ! Then how fine a revelation 
liave we of the author’s sentiments and sympathies — with wliat generous 
interest and compassion does he look upon the varied creeds, systems, and 
opinions of his fellow-beings, and with what just discernment does he dete(;t 
some presence of goodness in them all, thereby teaching us a kindly tolera- 
tion, and soliciting us by insinuation to exercise that holy charity ‘ which 
hopetli all things ! ’ Here and there too are strains of pathos— gentle and 
tender as the sighings of a living heart in deep distress, or as the mouniful 
reverberances of winds dying away upon the sea. But the grand pecu- 
liarity of the work is its immense display of worldly wisdom^ its wide and 
varied representation of the interests, motives, rewards, and considerations 
whereby men are actuated to their welfare or their sorrow— its deep and 
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thoughtful lessons of a soul most largely learned in the daily and hourly 
experiences of human life. This is a quality in the work which is rarely 
noted, inasmuch as few people read it at a time of life when it would be 
observable : the impressions of the generality are derived from the throng 
of iiitercstuig incidents, the wild cliarm of the situation, the fascinat- 
ing and wondrous tale that took possession of their curiosity when that 
was the only faculty they were desirous of gratifying. But the book 
is imbued with a deep philosophy of experience. Rousseau was not 
beside himself when ho called it *a most excellent treatise on natural 
education.' In the province of common sense there are few things wiser 
than some of l)e Foe's maxims and observations. And none of these are 
elaborated or introduced obtrusively, but arise naturally out of the stoiy, 
and are brought in, if not precisely in the right place, at least exactly 
where they would appear, supposing the narrator to liave been dealing in 
actual matter of fact. Then the style of the book, though homely and 
unpretending, is really beautiful in its simplicity, reminding one of a plain 
face lighted up with the glow of excellent conversation. Altogether, we 
cannot wonder at the exceeding popularity of this work, seeing that it is 
adapted to every understanding, is calculated to excite the dullest curiosity, 
appeals generously and naturally to the sympathies, and though not devoid 
of i)rejiidices,* nor even of superstitions, is nevertheless, upon the whole, 
admirably replete with the best instruction, and tends by its pure truth- 
fulness and simplicity to exalt and edify the moral nature, while it seems 
designed mainly to delight the imagination. If the poet Gray may be 
excused for his indolent and luxurious desire to be lying continually on 
sofas, reading ‘ eternal now novels of Crebillon and Marivaux,' it seems to 
our faiK'y that every schoolboy might be far more reasonably justifiet^ in 
.saying, what lias doubtless some time been the longing of his soul, ‘ Be it 
mine to loll for ever under shady summer trees, and read everlasting 
volumes of Robinson Crusoe.' 

Of Do Foe's minor iictions we shall not bo able to say much. The most 
notable are — ‘ The Life, Adventures, and Piracies of the Famous Captain 
Singleton’ — ‘The History of Duncan ('ampbell' — ‘The Fortunes and Mis- 
fortunes of Moll Flanders’ — ■* Colonel .Jacque’ — ‘Tlie- Fortunate Mistress; 
or, the Life of Roxana' — and ‘ Memoirs of a Cavalier.’ In all these there is 
the same simplicity of design, the same graphic minuteness, the same prompt 
invention and unvarying attractiveness — in short, all the (Qualities that are 
displayed in a more prominent degree in the author’s most memorable 
production. There is in all the same signiiicant sign of genius — the power 
of imagining a character within a. certain natural range of action and 
existence, and of investing the conception witli that breath of life and 
individuality which it is the privilege of genius alone to give. They 
all. liowevcr, belong obviously to a period less pure in external manners 
than our own. Some of them contain scenes and descriptions of profli- 
gacy and crime which cannot be recommended to indiseriminate perusal; 
and though Do Foe professes to have, and really has, a moral aim in what 
he writes, yet it is more than doubtful whether the exciting pictures of vice 
and passion which he represents wfll not generally prove more attractive 
to uncultivated fancies than the moralities he would inculcate. One thing, 
nevertheless, may bo said in favour of these works — ^they do not outrage 
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nature or consistency. De Foe’s villains never prosper ; they find the whole 
course and force of the world against them ; misery walks behind them like 
their shadows ; and in the end they cither die in misery, or are reformed 
through tlie discipline of a severe repentance. Vice is exhibited only that it 
may be detested and avoided. Still, Falstaff ob.servation about the poUuting 
tendencies of/w/cA is deserving of remembrance ; and tho.se who cannot handle 
it without danger of defilement, will always do wisest not to meddle with it^ 

In any notice of De Foe’s smaller fictions, the curious ‘Helation of the 
Apparition of Mrs Veal,’ published in 1705, ought not to be omitted. 
Could a ghost story, under any circumstances, be true, one could not fail to 
believe this : it seems as })laiii and indubitable matter of fact as ever passed 
before one’s eyes. The air of credibility in it is astonishing. As Sir 
Walter Scott says, ‘ The whohi is so distinctly circumstantial, that were it 
not for the impossibility, or extreme improbability at least, of such an occur- 
rence, the evidence could not but supjiort the story.’ One regrets that it 
should liavc been published with no worthier intention than that of puffing 
a dull book whicdi the i)ul)lislier could not sell — ‘ Drelincourt’s Book of 
Consolations against the Fear of Dtiatli.* This work is incidentally spoken 
of ai)provingly by the ghost, and the story, as desired, had tlie efiect of 
creating a large demand for it. The wliole thing of course was a bold 
and indefensible imposition — one of the few tr,arisactions of De Foe which 
wc can neither justify nor arc careful about excusing, though we do not 
know that it is a whit more discreditable than any of the innumerable otluT 
forms of puffery now regularly practised by people who j)ass mu.ster for 
very honourable rnon. 

Besides the works already mentioned, De Foe publislied several other 
popular productions, some of -whicli still continue in circulation. There is 
tlie ‘ llcligious Courtship,’ known familiarly to most serious servant-maids, 
and formerly a favourite companion of their mistresses. ^ Christian C^on- 
versation’ and the ‘ Family Instructor’ have likewise their admirers in 
certain quarters; and the Coinjdcte Tradesman’ is also now and then 
republished for the benefit of apprentices who may have pocket-money to 
invest in it. But by far the most beautiful and interesting of these 
popular compositions is the ‘ tlournal of the I’lague- Yeai*’ — a work 
which is often received as a veritable history, but which is in fact as much 
a fiction as ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ or ‘Captain Singleton.’ It is true that in this 
touching narrative the author has contrived to mingle much that is authentic 
with the inventions of his own brain ; but it is impossible to distinguish the 
real from the imaginary; and the whole is such a likeness to the dread 
original, ‘ as to coufoimd the sceptic, and encircle him with enchantments.’ 
*So faithful,’ says one, ‘is the portrait of tlmt distressing calamity— so 
entire its accordance 'with what has been delivered by oflier writers — so 
probable the circumstances of all the stories, and so artless the style in 
which they arc delivered, that i£ would Iwiffie the ingenuity of any one but 
De Foe to frame a history 'with so many attributes of truth upon the basis 
of fiction.’* ‘ Had he not been the author of Robinson Crusoe,’ says Scott, 

‘ De Foe w'oiild liave deserved immortality for the genius which he has 
displayed in this work.’ 

^ De Foe's Life and Times, by Walter Wilson. 
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The whole of De Foe’s later writings were exceedingly successful, and ’ 
enjoyed, an extensive circulation. While these were severally proceeding 
in rapid succession from his pen, he occasionally interrupted them to bring 
out some temporary pamphlet. In a preface to one such publication he 
alludes to his growing infirmities and advancing age, but holds himself 
prepared to devote his still remaining days to the advocacy of the public 
interests. ‘I hope,’ says he, ‘the reader will excuse the vanity of an 
ollicious old man, if, like Cato, I inquire whether or no I can yet do 
anything for my country?’ 

In all his latter years T)e Foe appears to have realised a reasonable 
income by his writings ; yet it is melancholy to contemplate him journeying 
heavily towards the end, tormented with severe diseases, and plundered and 
abandoned by an ungrateful son, whose despicable worthlessness fulfilled 
old Jatjob’s most intolerable apprehension — hurrying down his father’s gray 
and venerable hairs with sorrow to the grave. Tie passed out of this 
earthly existence on the 24tli April 17i31, and his remains were interred 
in the burial-ground of Bunhill Fields. 

AVe liave thus briefly traced the life of the greatest political pamphleteer, 
and most ingenious, ready writer for the million that England has pro- 
duced. We have necessarily left unnoticed an immense number of his 
writings ; but wc, have, nevertheless, seen something of the manner of man 
he was. It seems to us that he is of a kind who will bear looking at. A 
brawny, reholutc, substantial Eriglislitiian : one who, with right on his side, 
was afraid (»f neither man nor devil. Not entirely a pacific man, but 
vatluT constitutionally pugnacious^ and decidedly given to interfere with 
anything and everything about him which he might fancy to be going 
wrong. Judging from tliosc two hundred publications, it would appear 
that he did not ])articularly cultivjite the ordinarily commendable ‘ talent 
ol’ silence.’ lie had very little talent of that kind. Tic was a downright 
noisy man; prompt controvert, contentious, prone to disputation; a 
perpetual motion of thoughts and thick-flowing fancies, which he liad 
neither power nor disj)o.sitioii to suppress, but of which, on the contrary, 
he must and would deliver himself. But what he had to say was full of 
sense and s])iri1 , and therefore worthy of the saying. People listened to 
him too Avith more than common attention. There is no dOubt that 
De J‘V)e’s influence among the masses was greater than that of any of the 
])olitical writers of his age. He was the Cobbett of the Revolution. But he 
Avas a greater and a better man than Cobbett — a man of firmer principle, and 
of a larger candour and liberality. He is considerately tolerant : he is a 
lover of fairness — a faithful respecter and adorer of the truth- The views 
he gives you have been arrived at by just insight, or at anyrate by a 
careful examination of the things and circumstances to which they arc 
related. 

As* a man, he seems to have been eminently sincere in his opinions. 
AVhatsoevcr he believed, that he boldly professed, and manifested in his 
conduct without disguise. There is po trimming to party notions, no 
adroit subserAuency, no cunning dodgery to avoid the censures of such as 
may tliink fit to take offence, but a direct and manly expression of all 
be thinks and feels. Honesty is engrained in Ms constitution. We have 
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Keen how he stood by liis obligations in the niidst of his misfortunes, and 
how he Strove to realise in his transactions the high integrity which lie 
admired and recommended in his teachings. He is the same man , in 
liis life as in his writings. In these he has a keen regard for whatsoever is 
graphic, interesting, and effective. Though he hopes to instruct, he desires 
to be entertaining ; but in every case he maintains a purpose, and writes 
for the accomplishment of an There are few instances in history of 
BO entire a surrendering of a man's self to popular and public interests. 
He lives, moves, and has his being in one lifelong effort to advance the 
public welfare. As a' politician, all his aims are honest, liberal, and 
thoroughgoing. In all his endeavours he seeks to admim hig ohjecty and 
not himself; and in this respect he is worthy of universal admiration. 
How immeasurably superior, in this respect, to many a popular champion 
of later times 1 liis patriotism and philanthropy arc not profpmmuil — are 
not assumed, for purposes of vanity or ainhitioii ; but they arc real and 
earnest, and he grudges not to suffer penalties on their account. There 
is in him an admirable self-abandonment — a prodigal generosity, whicih 
sacrifi(*C8 comfort, interest, and reputation for the sake of a cherished cause 
that has been conscientiously and deliberately embraced. This, indeed, is 
the sign of a true patriot — ^that he will gtre hlnmJ/j and boast nothing of 
Ills devotion ; counting lightly of all losses and chagrins, and, if needs bo, 
accepting even Danton's reckl(‘ss and stem alternative — ‘ J..et my name be 
blighted, if so only the good cause may prosper !’ Do Foe evidently lived 
mud) under a ‘ blighted name;’ but he endured it with a noble patience, 
and along with it manifold pcreecutions, exposures in the pillory, ami 
imprisonments — and all for an able and manly advocacy of principles 
and sentiments whoso truth and rightfiilness time has since casserted and 
confirmed. “Whoso luarchoth in the van of the unborn events, under tlie 
contempt and liootings of the faithless, let him courageously hold on 
along the path of his aspirations — 

' My faith is large in Time, 

And that which shapes it to some perfect end.* 
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